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In offering to the Public this third edition of Clarkson*s Portraiture, the 
Editor deems it unnecessary to say much in recommendation of the work^ as 
the fact of his imdertaking a reprint evinces his personal value for it. It 
will be admitted that its appearance is improved; and whilst he has deemed 
it his duty to notice any alterations that may have taken place in the disci- 
pline of the Society, in other respects his labours have been confined to cur- 
tailment, with such slight verbal alterations as in no way interfere with the 
Author's meaning. 

Increased acquaintance with the work has tended to nose his estimate of 
its value^ and he can the more confidently recommend it to a wider circula- 
tion, believing it eminently calculated for conveying correct and authentic 
information respecting the Society both to its own younger members and 
others. 

While it may be admitted that our Author has supplied a truthful Por- 
traiture of Friends as they were half a century ago, it will doubtless be 
objected that such a lapse of time may have produced certain changes of 
principle. This the Editor cannot for a moment admit. Nonconformity 
with the spirit and fashion of the world is with Friends an unvarying gospel 
principle, and that its adoption should produce a certain amount of exterior 
uniformity is cause for neither surprise nor regret; a much more striking 
uniformity being the result of the stringent enforcement of fashion. 

The fundamental doctrines of Christianity are, as formerly, held by Friends, 
in common with other Christian denominations, while their distinguishing 
principles are as dear to them as ever. It is the especial object of our 
Author to prove that these principles are based upon the authority of 
Scripture. 

An erroneous opinion has of late years been general, that Friends are a 
decreasing body; the fact being that both in this country, and more especi- 
ally in America, there is a considerable increase of numbers, while many of 
their views are silently gaining ground : this may be mainly attributed to 
their greater diligence and earnestness in efforts for the good of others, and 
for the spread of the gospel at home and abroad. 

It. S. 



Glasgow, llth Month, 1869. 
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BIOGBAPHICAL SKETCH 



OP 



THOMAS CLABKSON. 



Thoaus Clabkson was the son of W. Clarkson, a clergyman, and fonnerly 
master of the grammar-school at Wisbeach, in Cambridgeshire, at whidi 
place he was bom on the 26th of 3d Month, 1760. He received the rudi- 
ments of education under the care of his father. At twelve years of age he 
was removed to London ; and subsequently graduated at Cambridge. 

He was designed for the church, and had taken deacon's orders, but gave 
up his intention, and devoted his life to the great cause of the abolition of 
the slave-trade; a cause with which, to the latest posterity, his name will 
ever be honourably identified. 

In the year 1785, when Thomas Clarkson was in his twenty-fifth year, his 
attention was first specially engaged by the slave-trade. l>r. Peckaid, at 
that time the Vice-chancellor of Cambridge, proposed the following question 
to the senior Bachelors of Arts, as the subject of a Latin prize dissertation: 
— " Is it right to make slaves of others against their will?" Clarkson being 
a senior bachelor in the university, and having gained a prize the previous 
year, resolved to enter the lists again as a competitor. Whilst studying the 
general question of slavery for the purpose of the prize essay, the whole 
iniquity of the negro slave-trade burst upon his view. 

"It is impossible," he remarked, in his History of Slavery ^ '^to imagine 
the severe anguish which the composition of this essay cost me. All the 
pleasure I had promised myself from the Uterary contest was exchanged for 
pain, by the astoimding facts that were now continually before me. It was 
one gloomy subject from morning till night. In the day I was agitated and 
uneasy, in the night I had little or no rest. I was so overwhelmed with 
grief that I sometimes never closed my eyes during the whole night, and I 
no longer r^arded my essay as a mere trial for literary distinction. My 
great desire was now to produce a work that should call forth a vigorous 
public effort to redress the wrongs of injured Africa." 

He came to London to make inquiries and to collect materials. He 
shortly produced his celebrated essay On the Slavery and Commerce of ike 
Human Species. He obtained the prize; but the inferior motives of the 
collegian were annihilated by the nobler purposes of philanthropy. His aim 
now became the deliverance of the African race. He made a vow of eternal 
enmity to the slave-trade and to slavery in every form; and he resolved to 
consecrate himself to this gigantic, and then apparently hopeless, task. 

Erom this time Thomas Qarkson entered on his work with renewed zeal ; 
and he found that the further he inquired into the evil of slavery and its 
traffic, the more diabolical and revolting did the system appear. That emi- 
nent statesman William Wilberforce, who was one of the principal leaders 
in this great work, and who devoted all the energies of his powerful mind to 
the subject, did not, however, enter the field in the cause of the negro until 
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two years alter OlArkson. Between them no rivalship existed. The question, 
was not, '* Who should have the most honour?" but, "Who should do the 
most good?" 

On the 22d of 5th Month, 1787, a committee was formed, consisting of 
twelve individuals, including our author. Their object was to bring the 
subject of slavery before parliament ; and in order to this, the fullest infor- 
mation of the evils connected with slavery was sought to be obtained, in. 
addition to the mass of evidence abeady in their possession. Thomas Clark- 
son therefore proceeded to Bristol and Liverpool and obtained much valuable 
information ; but his labours there were so indefatigable and incessant, as to 
^endanger his health. He successively visited Bridgewater, Monmouth, 
Gloucester, Worcester, and Chester, at which places he found many friends; 
but the planters and A&ican traders exerted themselves in every possible 
way to defeat his purpose ; they even calumniated his character, impugned 
his motives, and threatened to dismiss from their service any who dared to 
furnish him with information. When the object of his visit became known 
at Liverpool, attempts were made upon his valuable life, which was, on 
more thaii one occasion, exposed to imminent danger, for he very narrowly 
escaped being pushed from the pier-head by some persons who seemed deter- 
mined to effect his destruction. 

On the 9th of 5th Month, 1788, the abolition of the slave-trade was first 
made the subject of parliamentary discussion. It was eloquently defended 
by Fox, Burke, Dolben, Whitbread, and by several others. The discussion 
resulted in a motion that the subject should be investigated in the ensuing 
session. 

In 1789 Thomas Clarkson felt it his duty to go to France to promote the 
cause of abolition. Although that country was in a state of political anarchy, 
and he was advised to travel in disguise or under another name, yet he cast 
himself upon the protection of Providence, and prosecuted his labours fear- 
lessly. After a residence of six months there he returned to England, and 
after travelling many thousand miles in quest of persons who could give 
evidence, none could be got, as to how the slaves were obtained in Africa in 
such large numbers. The planters said they were purchased at fairs — ^the 
abolitionists that they were kidnapped. It was difficult to get evidence, as 
but few Europeans were permitted to sail up the rivers. Being informed by 
a friend that he had seen a man twelve months before who was a saUor, and 
apparently belonging to the navy, who had been engaged in the trade; he 
described his person, but knew neither his name nor his residence. On this 
information Clarkson visited successively all the ships belonging to the navy 
at Deptford, Woolwich, Sheemess, and Chatham, without success. From 
Chatham he proceeded to Portsmouth on a like errand with a similar result. 
There was but one port left, which was Plymouth, upwards of 200 miles 
distant. On the first day of his arrival there he boarded forty ships, but did 
not find a single person who had been to Africa. After passing a restless 
night, with drooping spirits, he pursued his task next morning, agitated 
alternately by hope and fear ; and on the fifty- seventh vessel he foimd the 
man who had been described. Delighted with his success, he returned to 
London with his witness, who had, on several occasions, been present when 
natives had been forcibly tern from their homes. 

In 1793 Clarkson^s physical and mental powers gave way; the excitement 
had been intense; for seven years he maintained a correspondence with 
four hundred persons, and wrote a work annually for the cause. He 
travelled upwanls of 35,000 miles, performing a great part of these journeys 
in the night. Not until 1807, after twenty years' incessant toil, was the 
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abolition of the slave-trade carried. It was the last act of the Grenville and 
Fox administration. 

Thomas Clarkson now turned his attention to literary pursaits; these, 
however, never diverted his attention from the great cause to which he had 
devoted his life. In 1818 the Emperor of Russia (the celebrated Alexander) 
and other distinguished individuals met in Paris. Clarkson drew up an 
address to the sovereignSf and requested an interview with the emperor, which 
was readily granted. Soon after a meeting of the European sovereigns took 
place at .Ajx-la-ChapeUe. The emperor, after recognizmg Clarkson, led him 
into his room, and placed a chair for him; approved of his address to the 
sovereigns, and undertook to deliver, with his own hands, the addresses to the 
Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia; he afterwards inspected the 
productions of the Africans in cotton and iron which Clarkson laid before 
him; and observed that A&ica ought to have a fair chance of raising herself 
in the scale of the civilized world. 

Although in the suppression of the slave- trade by Great Britain a great 
victory was achieved, yet the conquest was not complete. The suppression 
of the long- continued trade in slaves was no common good, but still much 
remadned to be effected. Slavery existed, and slavery must be abolished. 
Though less prominent in the cause of emancipation than before, Clarkson 
was not less interested. He laboured less, but he felt as deeply as ever. 
His Skge and circumstances kept him from being so conspicuous ; but his 
satisfaction in the progress of emancipation was not to be exceeded. What- 
ever may be the reputation of other men, and how eminent soever may be 
the services which they rendered to the cause of the suffering negro, it is 
beyond dispute that Clarkson originated the anti-slavery movement; and 
did more than any other man, present or past, to hasten the overthrow of 
slavery wherever it may exist. Although in the course of this notice it has 
been necessary to mention the combined labours of the friends of abolition 
outside the walls of parliament as those of an anti-slavery society, yet that 
designation was, we believe, for the first time assumed in 1823 ; when men 
began seriously and earnestly to devote themselves to the task of following 
up the suppression of the slave-trade, by procuring an abolition of West 
India slavery. In conducting the affeors of that association Clarkson em- 
barked with characteristic energy, and in the seventy-fourth year of his age 
he had the joy of witnessing the great final triumph of humanity over cruelty 
— justice over oppression — mercy over misery — in the complete emancipation 
of the negro, at l^e costly ransom of twenty millions sterling. 

For some few years previous to that event, however, his health had 
become uncertain, and he was in a great degree precluded from taking an 
active share in working out the emancipation of the negro. A cataract 
formed in each of his eyes, and for a short time he was totally blind. He 
endured this affliction with Christian resignation ; but eventually he imder- 
went an operation, and was restored to the complete use of his sight. 

Of Thomas Clarkson's acquirements as a scholar, abundant evidence is 
furnished in his Latin dissertations, and the honours which he obtained from 
his university. No sooner had the bill respecting the slave-trade been 
carried, than he turned his attention to the history of the whole case, and 
published this, his first work, in two octavo volumes, entitled The History of 
the Abolition of the Slave-trade. This large work was followed by a 
brochure, entitled Thoughts on the Necessity of Abolishing Slavery. Though, 
as has been observed, he was intended for the church, and had even taken 
deacon's orders, he certainly abandoned all thoughts of entering upon any 
profession when he devoted himself to the task of creating the anti- slavery 
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movement. In forming the aasociation which gave him the great business 
of his life^ he came mvLch into communication with the members of the reli- 
gious Society of Friends, and this intercourse led him to produce a work, 
entitled A Portraiture of QmUcerism, in three volumes ; to this new edition 
of which the present biographical sketch is prefixed ; and the Portraiture, it 
is believed, ynH ever be held in estimation by Friends as being at once a& 
able exposition of the principles and practice of the Society, and an evidence 
of the liberal and enlightened spirit of its venerated author. This was fol- 
lowed by a Life of William Perm, As &r down as 1836 we find him still 
emtiged in literanr pursuits, and giving to the woiid his Researches: Ante- 
diluman, Patrirn'ohal, and Historical. Nor should we omit to notice, that 
very soon after the appearance of the Life of WHberforce, by his sons, 
Clarkson felt himself justified in publishing a pamphlet, in vindication of his 
own peculiar position in the cause of the negro. 

In touching on his moral and religious character, it is well known that he 
dierished a profound reverence for the truths of revelation. He did not 
regard religion as a series of abstract doctrines and principles, without any 
practical influence on the character. On the contrary, he believed that 
Christianity in its sublimest discoveries can be reduced and embodied in the 
lives and actions of its professors. It entered into his whole being, and 
constituted the great presiding and controlling power of his mind and 
conduct. 

This illustrious philanthropist died on Seventh-day morning, the 26th of 
9th Month, 1846, at his residence, Playford Hall, near Ipswich, Suffolk. He 
had attained the age of eighty-six, but his spirit burned bright to the last ; 
and while he ceased not to direct his thoughts to the great question of the 
emancipation of the human race, he calmly looked forward to ^'the crown of 
life " hud up in heaven for the faithful followers of the compassionate and 
crucified Bedeemer. 

Thomas Clarkson was one of those rare characters, who, in the course of 
every two or three centuries, are called by Providence from obscurity to 
work some stupendous moral change upon the history of an empire, or the 
human race at large ) and who can believe nothing impossible, because the 
work which they have to do appears an impossibility. During the course of 
his long life Thomas Clariuon received many gratif3nng proofs of the estima- 
tion in which he was held by large masses of his coimtrymen. The inhabi- 
tants of Wisbeach, his native place, have at considerable cost erected in 
their town a memorial of their esteem for him. Wordsworth devoted to the 
praise of Thomas Clarkson a few of his best lines; and more than once Lord 
Brougham, and other leaders of the anti-slavery movement, have borne tes- 
timony not only to the value of his services, but the purity of his motives. 
He has descended into the grave after the enjoyment of extreme longevity 
and unex&mpled success ; and p^haps the noblest epitaph upon his tomb 
would be — "Here lies the man who excited Wilberforce to labour for the 
abolition of the slave-trade." Granville Sharp and Wilberforce have been 
honoured with monuments in Westminster Abbey; and it is perhaps not too 
much to anticipate, that a similar tribute of national gratitude will be 
bestowed on the memory of one greater than either, who laboured more 
abundantly than all others. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

UotiTes for the imdertakiiig — Origin of the name of Quaker— George Fox the founder of 

the Society — Short History (k his life. 

Fbom the year 1787, when I began to devote my labours to the abolition of 
the slave- trade, I was thrown frequently into the company of the [Society of 
Friends^ by some called] Quakers. These people had been then long unani- 
mous upon this subject. Indeed, they had placed it among the articles of 
their religious discipline. Their houses were of course open to me in all parts 
of the ki^dom. Hence I came to a knowledge of their Uving manners, which 
no other person, who was not a Friend, could have easily obtained. 

As soon as I became possessed of this knowledge, I conceived a desire of 
writing their moral history. I believed that I should be able to exhibit to 
the rest of the world many excellent customs of which they were ignorant, 
but which it might be useful to them to know. I believed, too, that I should 
be affording to Friends themselves some lessons of utility^ by letting them 
see, as it were in a glass, the reflection of their own images. I felt also a 
great desire, amidst these considerations^ to do them justice ; for ignorance 
and prejudice had invented many expressions concerning them, to the detri- 
ment of their character^ which their conduct never gave me reason to suppose, 
during all my intercourse with them, to be true. 

Nor was I without the belief that such a history might afford entertain- 
ment to many. Friends, as everybody knows, differ much from their 
fellow-countrymen in many particulars, and entirely renounce all ceremonies 
connected with religion, which other professors have in some form or other 
retained. These differences are great and striking ; and I thought, therefore, 
that they who were curious in the development of character, might be grati- 
fied in knowing the principles which produced such numerous exceptions 
from the genoral practices of the world. 

But though I had conceived a strong desire to write the moral history of 
this people^ yet ray incessant occupations on the subject of the slave-trade, 
and indisposj^on of body afterwaird, in consequence of the great mental 
exertions necessary in such a cause, prevented me from attempting to execute 
my design. At length these causes of prevention ceased, but then I did not 
seem to have the industry and perseverance, though I had still the inclina- 
ti(m, for the undertaking. Time, however, continued to steal on, till at 
length I began to be apprehensive, but more particularly within the last two 
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yean/ that if I were to delay my work much longer, I might not live to 
begin it at aU. This consideration q)erated upon me. But I was forcibly 
struck by another; namely, that if l were not to put my hand to the task, 
Friends would probably continue to be as little known to their fellow- 
citizens as they are at present. For I did not see who was to give a full and 
satisfactory account of them. It is true, indeed, that there are worics 
written by themselves from which a certain portion of their history, and an 
abstract of their religious principles, might be collected; but none from 
whence their Uving manners could be taken. It is true, also, that some 
among oth^ religious d^iominations have written concerning them ; but of 
those authors who have mentioned them in the course of &eir respective 
writings, not one, to my knowledge, has given a correct account of them. It 
would be tedious to dwell on the errors of Mosheim, of Formey, of Hume, or 
on those to be found in many modem periodical publications.' It seemed, 
therefore, from the circumstance of my familiar intercourse with Friends, that 
it devolved upon me particularly to write their history. And I was the more 
confirmed in my opinion, because, in looking forward, I was not able to 
foresee the time when any other cause would, equally with that of the 
slave-trade, bring any other person, who was not of the Society, into such 
habits of Mendi^p with them as that he should obtain an equiJ degree of 
knowledge concerning them with myself. By this new consideration I was 
more thiui ordinarily stimulated ; and I began my work. 

It is not improbable that some readers may imagine, from the account 
already given, that this work will be a partial one ; or that it will lean more 
than it ought to do in favour of this Society. I do not pretend to say, that 
I shall be utterly able to divest myself of all undue influence which the 
attention of its members towards me may have produced ; or that I shall be 
utterly unbiassed when I consider them as fellow-labourers in the work of the 
abolition of the slave-trade: for, if others had put their shoulders to the 
wheel equally with them on the occasion, one of the greatest causes of human 
misery and moral evil that was ever known in the world had been long 
ago annihilated. Nor can I conceal that I have a regard for men of whom 
it is a just feature in their character, that, whenever they can be brought to 
argue upon political subjects, they reason upon principle and not upon con- 
sequences ; for if this mode of reasoning had been adopted by others, and 
particularly by men in exalted stations, policy had given way to moral 
justice, and there had been but little public wickedness in the world. But 
though I am confessedly partial to Friends on account of their hospitality to 
me, and on account of the good traits in their moral character, I am not so 
much so as to be blind to tiieir imperfections. The religious profession of 
the Society is of itself a pure system; and, if followed closely will lead 
towards purity and perfection : but I know well that all who profess it are 
not Friends. The deviation, therefore, of their practice from their profes- 
sion, and their frailties and imperfections, I shall uniformly lay open to 
them, wherever I believe them to exist. Aiid this I shall do, not because I 
wish to avoid the charge of partiality, but from a belief that it is my duty 
to do it. 

The Society of which I am to speak are by many called Quakers,' but are 

> The first edition of this work bore the date <ft 1805. » 

^ I must ezoejpt Dr. Toulmin's candid Revition of N^'s HUtory of the PttriUiMt, 0^ 

or two pablicationB have appeared since, written in a liberal spirit ; but they are confined 

principally to the religious principles of Friends. 
* Justice Bennet, <w Derby, gave the Society [soomftdly] the name at Qnakers in the 

year 1650, because its founder admonished him, and those present with him, to trtmbU at 

the word of the Locd, 
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known to eadi other by the name of Friends, — ^a beautiful appellation, and 
characteristic of the relation which man, under the Christian dispensation, 
ought uniformly to bear to man. 

The founder of the Society was Greorge Fox. He was bom of ''honest 
and sufficient parents/' at Drayton^ in Leicestershire, in the year 1624. He 
was put out when young, according to his own account, to a man who was 
''a EJioemaker by trade, and who dealt in wool, and followed grazing, and 
acUd cattle." But it appears from William Penn, who became a member of 
the same Sodety, and was intimately acquainted with him, that he prin- 
cipaUy followed the country part of lus master's business. He took a great 
delight in sheep; '^an employment,'* says Penn, *'that very well suited 
his mind in some respects, both for its innocency and its solitude, and was a 
just figute of his aft^ministry and service." 

In Ms youth he manifested a smousness of spirit not usual in persons of 
his age. This seriousness grew upon him, and as it increased he encouraged 
it ; so that in the year 1643, or in the twentieth year of his age, he conceived 
himself, in consequence of the solemn impressions he had received, to be 
called upon to separate himself from the world, and to devote himself to 
religion. Before this time the Church of England, as a Protestant church, 
had been established; and many who were not satisfied with the settlement 
of it had formed themselves into different religious sects. There was a great 
number of persons also in the kingdom, who, improving neither of the religion 
of the Establishment nor of that of the different denominations alluded to, 
withdrew from the communion of every outward church. These were ready 
to follow any teacher who might inculcate doctrines that coincided with their 
own apprehensions. Thus &r a way lay open among many for a cordial 
reception of Greorge Fox. But of those who had formed (Hfferent sects of 
their own, it may be observed that they were still alive to religious advance- 
ment, caused so recently by the Reformation. Nor had it tskken place ^ 
long but that thousands were still very ignorant, and stood in need of light 
and information on that subject. 

It does not appear, however, that Geoige Fox, for the first three years 
from the time he conceived it to be his duty to withdraw from the world, 
did anything as a public minister of the gospel. He travelled, from the 
year 1643 to 1646, through the counties of Warwick, Leicester, North- 
ampton, and Bedford, and as far as London. In this interval he appears to 
have given himself up to solemn impressions, and to have endeavoured to 
find out as many serious peojde as he could, with a view of conversing, with 
them on the subject of religion. 

In 1647 he extended his travels to Derbyshire, and thence into Lancashire, 
but returned to his native county. He met with many friendly people in 
the course of this journey, and had many and serious conversations with 
them ; but he never joined in profession with any. At Duckinfield, how- 
ev^, and at Manch^ter he went among those whom he termed *' the pro- 
fessors of religion," and according to his own expression, " he staid awhile, 
and declared Truth among them." Of these some were convinced, but others 
were enraged, being startled at his doctrine of perfection. At Broughton, 
in Leicestershire, we find him attending a meeting of the Baptists, at which 
many of other denominations were present. Here he spoke publicly, and 
convinced many. After this he went back to the county of Nottingham : 
and here, a report having gone alnroad that he was an extraordinaiy joung 
man, mai^, both priests and people, came far and near to see him. 

In 1648 he confined his movements to a few counties. In this year we 
find .him becoming a public character. In Nottinghamshire he delivered 
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himself in public at three different meetings, oonmsting either of priests and 
professors, as he calls them, or of professors and people. In Warwickshire 
he met with a great company of professors, who were praying and expound- 
ing the Soriptiues in the fields. Here he discoursed largely, and the hearers 
f eU into contention, and so parted. In Leicestershire he attended another 
meeting, consisting of Church-people, Presbyterians, Independents, and 
Baptiste, where he spoke publicly again. This meeting was held in a church. 
The persons present discoursed and reasoned. Questions were propounded 
and answers followed. An answer given by Greorge Fox — ^in which he stated 
that the church was the pillar and ground of Truth, and that it did not 
consist of a mixed multitude, or of an old house made up of lime, stones, and 
wood, but of living stones, Uving members, and a spiritual household, of 
which Christ was the head — set them all on fire. Ijie deigyman left the 
pulpit, the people their pews, and the meeting separated. George Fox, 
however, went afterwards to an inn, where he argued with priests and pro- 
fessors of all sorts. Departing thence he took up his abode for some time 
in the vale of Beevor, where he preached repentance, and convinced many. 
He then returned into Nottinghamshire and Derlmiiire, in both of whidi 
counties his doctrines spread. And after this, warmng justices of the peace 
as he travelled along to do justice, and notoriously wicked men to amend 
their lives, he return^ into the vale of Beevor. Here it was that he received, 
according to his own account, his oommission from divine authority, by 
means of impressions on his mind ; in consequence of which he conceived it 
to be shown to him, among other things, that he was to ** turn the people 
from darkness to the light." By this time he had converted many hundreds 
to his opinions, and ^* divers meetings of Friends,'* to use his own expressionB, 
''had been then gathered." 

The year 1649 was ushered in by new labours. He was employed occa- 
sionally in writing to judges and justices to do justice, and in warning 
persons to fulfil the duties of their respective stations in life. 

This year was the first of all his years of suffering. For it happened on a 
Sunday morning, that, coming in sight of the town of Nottingham and 
seeing the great church, he felt an impression on his mind to go there. On 
hearing a part of the sermon, he was so struck with what he supposed to be 
the erroneous doctrine it contained, that he could not help publicly contra- 
dicting it. For this interruption of the service he was seized, and afterwards 
confined in prison. At Mansfield, again, as he was declaring his own religious 
opinions in the church, the people fell upon him, and beat and bruised him, 
and put him afterwards in the stocks. At Market-Bosworth he was stoned 
and driven out of the place. At Chesterfield he addressed both the clergy- 
man and the people ; but they carried him before the mayor, who detained 
him till late at night, at which unseasonable time the officers and watchmen 
put him out of the town. 

I would here observe, before I proceed to the occurrences of another year, 
that there is reason to believe that Greorge Fox disapproved of his own con- 
duct in having interrupted the service of the church at Nottingham, which 
I have stated to have been the first occasion of his impiasonment. For if 
he believed any one of his actions with which the worid had been off^mded 
to have been right, he repeated it, as circumstances called it forth, though 
he was sure of suffering for it either from the magistrates or the people. He, 
however, never repeated this, but always afterwards, when any occasion of 
religious controversy occurred in any of the churches where his travelB lay, 
uniformly suspended his observations till the service was over. It is but 
justice to George Fox to observe, that it was not unusual for serious per- 
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sons of different denominationB in these times, when they had anything of 
religious weight upon their minds, to unburden themselves in the places of 
worship before the priest and people. It was a notion, countenanced by 
high authority and received by many, that ministers, ordained only by 
man, had not an exclusive right of speaking in the church, but that all who 
were properly gifted might prophesy one by one. Conformably with this 
idea, Uiose of we laity who rose up to speak on such occasions generally 
posl^ned their remarks till the service was over, though there were indi- 
vidiuJs of diffisrent descriptions, who were not able to contain themselves 
till that time.^ 

George Fox spent almost the whole of the next year, 1650, in confinement 
in Derby prison. 

In 1651, when he was set at liberty, he seems not to have been in the 
least disheartened by the treatment he had received there or at the different 
places before-mentioned; but to have resumed his travels, and to have held 
religious meetings as he went along. He had even the boldness to go into 
lid^eld, because he imagined it to be his duty, and wiUi his shoes off to 
pronounce with an audible voice in the streets, and this on the market-day, 
a woe against that city. He continued also to visit the churches, as he 
journeyed, in the time of divine service, and to address the priests and the 
people pubUcly as he saw occasion ; but not, as I observed before, till he 
believed the service to be over. It does not appear, however, that he suffered 
any interruption upon these occasions in the course of this year, except at 
York minster; where, as he was beginning to preach after the sermon, he 
was hurried out, and thrown down the steps by the congregation, which 
was then breaking up. It appears that he had been generslly well received 
in the county of York, and that he had convinced many. 

In the year 1652, after having passed through the shires of Nottingham 
and Lincoln, he came again into Yorkshire. Here, in the course of his 
journey, he ascended Pendle Hill: at the top of this he apprehended it was 
opened to him whither he was to direct his future steps, and that he saw a 
great host of people who were to be converted by him in the course of his 
ministry. From this time we may consider him as having received his 
commission full and complete in his own mind. For in the vale of Beevor 
he conceived himself to have been informed of the various doctxines which 
it became his duty to teach; and on this occasion to have had an insight of 
the places where he was to spread them. 

To go over his Ufe, even in the concise way in which I have hitherto 
attempted, would be to swell this introduction into a volume. I shall 
tiieref ore, from this great period of his ministiy, make only the following 
simple statement concerning it : — 

He continued his labours as a minister of the gospel, and even preached 
within two days of his death. 

During this time he settled meetings in most parts of the kingdom, and 
gave to mese the foundation of that beautiful system of discipline which I 

1 While reluctant to differ from our esteemed author, the editor yet feele ^disposed 
to qaestion the propriety of this plea in behalf of George Fox's oouduct on the occasion 
referred to. There is no evidence of George Fox having conceived he had done wrong, 
or ih&t his contemporaries attributed error to his proceeding in this instance. That 
Geoncge Fox never repeated the act does not warrant the inference which our author has 
drawn. A csrtain action may be right at one time, and not required at another. 

In proof of the view here taken of this matter, Geoige Fox has expressly stated that the 
Tx>rd's iK>wer was so mighty upon him and so strong in him, that he could not hold, but 
was made to cry out. Hence it is clear that the interruption was thought by him to be 
from the Lord's constraining power, and not of man. 
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bIuJI ezjdain in this Yoliime, And whidi exists among this Society at the 
present day. 

He trayelled orer England, Scotland, and Wales; also visited Ireland, 
the British West Indies, and America^ and extended lus travels to Holland 
and part of Grerman^. 

He wrote in this interval several religious books ; and addressed letters to 
kings, princes, magistrates, and people, as he felt the duty impresBed on his 
mind. 

He experknced also, during this interval, great bodily sufferings. He 
was long and repeatedly confined in different jails of the kinffdom. The 
state of the Jails in these times is not easily to be conceived. That of 
Doomsdale, at Launceston in Cornwall, has never been exceeded for filth 
and pestilential noisomeness; nor those of Lancaster and Scarborough castles, 
for exposure to the indemency of the elements. In the two latter he was 
scarcely ever dry for two years; for the rain used to beat in upon the prisoners, 
and run down upon the floor. This exposure to the severity of the weather 
occasioned his body and limbs to be bmumbed, and to swell to a painful size; 
and laid the foundation, by injuring his health, for future occasional suffer* 
ings during the remainder of his life. 

With respect to the religious doctrines which George Fox inculcated during 
his ministiy, it is not necessary to speak of them here, as they will be detailed 
in their proper places. I must observe, however, that he laid a stress upon 
many things which the world considered to be of little moment, but wMch 
his followers thought to be entirely worthy of his spiritual calling. He f for- 
bade all the modes and gestures which are used as tokens of obeiNmce, or 
flattery, or honour, among men. He insisted on the necessity of plain speech 
or language. He declaimed against all sorts of music. He protested against 
the exhibitions of the theatre, and many of the customary diversions of the 
times. The eariy Friends, who followed him in all these points, were con- 
sidered by some as turning the world upside down : but they contended, in 
reply, that they were only restoring it to its pure and primitive state; and 
that they had more weighty arguments for acting up to their principles in 
these renMots than others had for condemning them for so doing. 

But whatever were the doctrines, whether dvil, moral, or regions, which 
George Fox {womulgated, he believed that he had a divine commission for 
teaolung them ; and that he was to be the restorer of Christianity ; that is, 
he was to bring people from Jewish ceremonies and pagan fables, with 
whidi it had been intermixed, and also from worldly customs, to a religion 
which was to consist of spiritual feeling. I know not how the world will 
receive the idea that he conceived himself to have had a revelation for 
these purposes. But nothing is more usual than for pious people who haVe 
succeeded in any ordinary work of goodness, to say that ''they were provi* 
dentially led to it;'* and this expression is usually considered among Chris* 
tians to be accurate. But I cannot always find the diflbrence between a 
man being providentially led into a course of virtuous and successful actions, 
and his having an internal revelation for it — except in cases where he may be 
supposed to be acted upon by the providential instrumentality of others. 
For if we admit that men may be providentially led upon such occasions, 
they may be led by the impressions upon their minds. But will not these 
internal impressions be as the dictates of an internal voice to those who 
follow them? But if pious men would believe themselves to have been thus 
providentially led, or acted upon, in any ordinaiy case of virtue, if it had 
been crowned with success, George Fox would have had equal reason to 
believe, from the success that attended his own particular undertaking, that 
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he had been called upon to engage in it. For at a Tory eaily age he had 
confuted many of the profesaors of religicm in public disputations. He had 
converted magistrateB, priests, and people. Of the clergymen of those times 
some had left valuable livings and followed him. In his thirtieth year he 
had seen no fewer than sixty persons spreading, as ministers, his own doc- 
trines. These, and other circumstances whidi mi^t be related, would 
doubtless operate powerfully upon him, to make him believe that he was a 
chosen ves^l. Now, if to these consideratioiis it be added, that Greorge Fox 
was not engaged in any particular or partial cause of benevok^ce, or mercy, 
or justice, but wholly and exclusively in a religious and spiritual work; and 
that it was the first of all his religious doctrines that ^e Spirit of God, 
where men were obedient to it, guided them in their spiritual concerns ; he 
must have believed himself,- on l^e consideration of his unparalleled success, 
to have been providentially led, or to have had an internal or spiritual 
commission for the cause which he had undertaken. 

But this beHef was not confined to himself. His followers also believed 
in his commission. They had seen, like himself, the extraordinary success 
of his ministry. They acknowledged the same internal admonitions or 
revelations of the same Spirit in spiritual concerns, and had been witnesses 
of his innocent and blameless life. There w^re individuals in the kingdom 
who had publicly prc^essed sights and prophecies concerning him. At an 
early age he had been reported, in some parts of the country, as a youth 
who h^l '^a discerning spirit.'* It had gone abrcMftd that he had healed 
many persons who had been sick of various diseases. Some of his prophecies 
had come true in the lifetime of those who had heard them delivered. His 
followers, too, had seen many, who had come purposely to molest and appre- 
hend him, depart quietly, as if their anger and their power had been provi- 
dentially broken. They had seen others, who had been his chief persecutors, 
either falling into misfortunes, or dying a miserable or an untimely death. 
They had seen him frequently cast into prison, but always getting out again 
by means of his innocence. From these causes the belief was universal 
among them, that his commission was of divine authority; and they looked 
upon him, therefore, in no other light than that of a teacher who IleuI been 
sent to them from Heaven. 

Greorge Fox was, in figure, above the ordinary size. He is described by 
William Penn as a '4usty person,*' graceful in his countenance, and his 
eye was particularly pi«*cing, so that some of those who were disputing with 
Imn were unable to bear it. He was, in short, manly, dignifiei^ and com- 
manding in his aspect and appearance. 

In his manner of living he was temperate. He ate sparingly, and avoided^ 
except medicinally, all strong drink. Notwithstanding the great exercise 
he was accustomed to take, he allowed himself but little sleep; in his outward 
demeanour he was modest, and without affectation. He possessed a certain 
gravity of manners, but he was nevertheless afbble, courteous, and civil, 
beyond the usual forms of breeding. 

In his disposition he was meek, tender, and compassionate. He was kind 
to the poor, without any exception; and in his own Society laid the founda- 
tion of that attention towards them which the world remarks as an honour 
to the profession of Friends at the present day. But the poor were not the 
only persons for whom he manifested an affectionate concern. He felt and 
sympathized wherev^ humanity could be interested. He wrote to the 
judges on the subject of capital punishments, warning them not to take 
away the lives of persons for theft. On the coast of Cornwall he was 
deeply distressed at finding tiie inhabitants more intent upon plundering the 
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wrecks of Tesselfl that were driven upon their shores^ than upon saving the 
poor and miseiable mariners who were clinging to them; and he bore his 
public testimony against this practice, by sending letters to all the clergymen 
and magistrates in the parishes bordering upon the sea, and reproving them 
for their unchristian conduct. In the West Indies also he exhorted those 
who attended his meetings to be merciful to their slaves, and to give them 
their freedom in due time. He considered the latter as belonging to their 
families, and that religious instruction was due to these as the branches of 
them, for whMn one day or other they would be required to give a solemn 
account. Happy had it been if these Christian exhortations had been at- 
tended to, or if those families only, whom he thus seriously addressed, had 
continued to be true Friends : for they would have set an example which 
would have proved to the rest of the idanders, «nd the world at large, that 
the impolicy is not less than the wickedness of oppression. Thus was 
George Fox probably the first person who publicly declared against this 
species of slavery. Nothing, in short, that could be deplored by humanity, 
seems to have escaped his eye. And his benevolence, when excited, appears 
to have suffered no interruption in its progress by the obstacles which bigo- 
try would have thrown in we way of many, on account of the difference of 
a person^s country, or of his colour, or of Ins sect. 

He was patioit under his own suffBrings. To those who smote his right 
cheek he offered his left; and, in the true spirit of Christianity, he indulged 
no rancour against the worst of his oppressors. If he made use occasionally 
of a severe expression towards them, yet he would never have hurt any of 
them if he had had them in his power. 

He possessed the most undaunted courage, for he was afndd of no earthly 
power. He was never deterred from going to meetings for worship, though 
he knew the o£Bicers would be there who were to seize his person. In his 
personal conversations with Oliver Cromwell, or in his letters to him as 
protector, or in Mb letters to the parliament, or to King Charles II., or to 
any other personage, he displayed his usual boldness of character, and never 
lost, by means of any degrading flattory, his dignity as a man. 

But his perseverance was equal to his courage : for he was no sooner out 
of jail than he repeated the very acts, believing them to be right, for which 
he had been con&ied. When he was forced a£o out of the meeting-houses 
by the officers of justice, he preached at the very doors. In short, he was 
never hindered, but by sickness or imprisonment) from persevering in his 
relmous pursuits. 

With respect to his word, he was known to have held it so sacred, that 
the judges frequently dismissed him without bail, on his bare promise that 
he would be forthcoming on a given day. On these occasions he used 
always to qualify his promise by the expression, *'if the Lord permit.'* 

Of the integrity of his own character as a Christian he was so scrupulously 
tenacious, that when he might have been sometimes set at liberty by making 
trifling acknowledgments, he would make none, lest it should imply a 
conviction that he had been confined for that which was wrong. And at 
one time in particular, King Charles II. was so touched with the hardship 
of his case, that he offered to discharge him from prison by a pardon. But 
Oeorge Fox declined it, on the idea that, as pardon implied g^t, his inno* 
cence would be called in question by his acceptance of it. The king, 
however, replied, that ''he need not scruple being released by a pardon; for 
many a man who was as innocent as a child, had had a pardon granted 
him." But still he chose to decline it. And he lay in jail till, upon a trial 
of the errors in his indictment, he was discharged in an honourable way. 
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\ As a minister of tlie gospel, he was singularly eminent. He had a 

; wonderful gift in expounding the Scriptures, was particularly impressive 
in his preaching, but excelled most of all in prayer. 

Here it was that he is described by William Penn as possessing the most 
awful and reverend frame he ever beheld. "His presence,'* says the same 
author, '* expressed a religious majesty." That there must have been some- 
thing more than usually striking either in his manner, his language, his argu- 
ments, or in all of them combined, or that he spoke *'in the demonstration of 
the Spirit and with power,*' we are warranted in pronouncing, from the gene- 
ral and powerful effects produced. In the year 1648, when he had but once 
before spoken in public, it was observed of him at Mansfield, at the end of 
his prayer, ''that it was then as in the days of the apostles, when the house 
was shaken where they were." In the same manner he i^pears to have 
gone on, making a deep impression upon his hearers whenever he was fully 
and fairly heard. Many clergymen, as I observed before, in consequence 
of his powerful preaching, gave up their Uvings; and constables who attended 
the meetings in order to apprehend him, felt themselves disarmed, and went 
away wiUiout attempting to secure his person. 

As to his life, it was innocent. It is true, indeed, that there were persons 
high in civil offices, who, because he addressed the people in public, con- 
sidered him as a disturber of the peace. But none of these ever pretended 
to cast a stain on his moral character. He was considered both by friends 
and enemies as irreproachable in his life. 

Such was the character of the founder of the Society of Friends. He was 
bom in July, 1624, and died on the 13th of November, 1690, in the sixty- 
seventh year of his age — Shaving devoted himself to the exercises and services 
of religion for no less a period than forty-eight years. A few hours before 
his death, upon some friends asking him how he found himself, he replied, 
"Never heed. All is well. The seed or power of God reigns over all, and 
over death itself. Blessed be the Lord 1" This answer was full of courage, 
and corresponded with that intrepidity which had been conspicuous in Mm 
during life. It contained an evidence, as manifested in his own feelings, of 
the tranquillity and happiness of his mind, and that the power and terrors of 
death had been vanquished in himself. It showed also the ground of his 
courage and of his confidence. ''He was full of assurance," says William 
Penn, "that he had triumphed over death, and so much so, even to the 
last, that death appeared to him hardly worth notioe or mention." Thus 
he departed this Ufe, affording an instance of the truth of those words of 
the Psalmist, " Behold the upright, for the end of that man is peace." 



PREFATORY ARRANGEMENTS AND 

REMARKS. 



George Fox neyer gave while Uving, nor left after his deaih, any definition 
of his Christian i^rofession. He left, however, his journal behind him; also, 
what is of equal importanoe, his example. Combining these with the senti- 
ments and practioe of l^e early Friends, I may state in a few words what 
that prof essitm is, or at least what we may suppose George Fox intended it 
to be. 

It may be defined to be an attempt, under divine influence, at practical 
Christianity, as far as it can be carried. Its professors consider themselves 
bound to reffulate their opinions, wOTds, actions, and even outward demean- 
our, by Christianity, and by Christianity alone. They consider themselves 
bound to give up such of the customs or fashions of men, however general 
or generally approved, as militate, in any manner, against the letter or the 
spirit of the gospeL Hence they mix but little witii the world, that they 
may be less liable to imbibe its S|nrit. Thus George Fox made a distinction 
between the members of his own Society and others, by the different i^peUa- 
tions of Friends, and people of the world. They consider themselves also 
under an obligati<m to follow virtue, not ordinarily, but even unto death. 
For they profess never to make a sacrifice of conscience; and therefore, if 
any ordinances of man are enjoined them which they think contrary to the 
divine will, they believe it right not to submit to Uiem; but rather, alter 
the example of the apostles and primitive Christians, to suffer any loss, 
penalty, or inconvenience which may result to them for so doing. 

This then, in a few words, is a general definition of the religious profession 
made by the Society of Frioids. I wish to be understood, in writing this 
work, that I can give no account that will be applicable to all under the 
name of Friends. My account will comprehend the general practice, or 
that which ought to be the practice, of those ^liio make the profession. It 
is, as we see, a most strict profession of practical virtue under the direction 
of Christianity, and such as, when we consider the infirmities of human 
nature, and the temptations that daily surround it, it must be exceedingly 
difficult to act up to. But whatever difficulties may have lain in the way; 
or however, on account of the necessary weakness of human nature, the best 
individuals in the Society may have fallen below the pattern of exoellenoe 
which they have copied, nothing is more true than that the result has been 
— that Friends, as a body, have obtained from their countrymen the char- 
acter of a moral people. * 

If the reader is a lover of virtue, and anxious for the moral improvement 
of mankind, he will be desirous of knowing what means the Society has 
used to preserve, for now two centuries, this desirable reputation in tiie 
world. 

If he were to put the question to Friends themselves for their opinion 
upon it, I believe I can anticipate their reply. They would attribute any 
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morality they might be supposed to have to the Sapreme Beings whose will, 
having been cUscovered by means of the Scriptures and of rel%ious impres- 
dons upon the mind when it has been cahn and still and abstracted from 
the woridy they have endeavoured to obey. But there is no doubt that we 
may add auxiliary causes of this morality, and such as they themselves 
would allow to have had their share in producing it, under the same influ- 
ence. The first of these may be called their Moral Education. The second, 
their Discipline. The third maybe said to oonsiBt of those domestic or 
other Oust^ns which are peculiar to them as a society of Christians. The 
fourth, of their peculiar Tenets of Beligi<m. In fact, there are many 
drcumstanoes interwoven into the constitution of this Society, each of which 
has a separate efifecty and all of which have a combined tendency towards 
tiie jntxiuction of moral character. 

l^ese auxiliary causes I shall consider and explain in their turn. In the 
course of this explanation the reader will see, tlutt, if oUi^ people were to 
resort to the same means as Friends, they would obtain the same reputation; 
or that human nature is not so stubborn but that it will yield to a given 
force. But as it is usual, in examining the life of an individual, to begin 
with his youth, or, if it has been eminent, to begin with the education he 
has received, so I shall fix upon the first of the auxiliary causes I have 
mentioned, or the Moral Education of the Society, as the subject of the first 
division of my work. 

Of this moral education I may observe here, that it is universal in the 
Society, or that it obtains where the individuals are considered to be true 
Friends. It matters not how various the tempers of young persons may be 
who come under it; they must submit to it. Nor does it signify what may 
be the disposition, or the whim and caprice of their parents; all must submit 
alike. Fnends believe they have discovered that system of morality which 
Christianity prescribes; and therefore they can give no dispensation to their 
members, under any circumstances whatever, to deviate from it. The 
origin of this system, as a standard of education in the Society, is as fol- 
lows: — 

When the first Friends met in union, they consisted of religious or spiri- 
tually-minded men. From that time to the present there has always been, 
as we may imagine, a succession of such in the Society. Many of tiiese, at 
their great meetings, which have been annual since those days, have de- 
Hvered their sentiments on various interesting points. These sentimente 
were regularly printed, in the form of yearly epistles, and distributed 
throughout the Society. Extracts in process of time were made from them, 
and arranged under different heads, and published in one book under the 
name of ''Extracts from the Minutes made, and from the Advices given, at 
the Yearly Meeting of Friends in London, since its first Institution."^ Now 
these advices relate to important subjects — ^to Customs, Manners, Fashions, 
Conversation, Conduct. They contain, of course, recommendations, and 
suggest prohibitions to the Society, as rules of guidance : and as they came 
from spiritually-minded men, on solemn occasions, they are supposed to 
have hftd a spiritual origin. Hence the youth of the Society are instructed 
by their parents aocordmg to these recommendations and prohibitions ; and 
hence this Book of Rules, from which I have obtained a considerable portion 
of my knowledge on this subject, forms the basis of the moral education of 
the Society. 

1 In a subaeqaent edition this TOlame has been entitled "Eztraots from the Minutes 
and Epistles of the Yearly Meeting of the Sodet j of Friends, relating to Christian Doc- 
trine^ Practice, and Discipline," Ac. 
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Of the contents of this book I shall notice, while I am treating upon this 
sabjeot, not those rules which are of a reconunendatory, but Uiose which 
are of a prohibitory nature. Education is regulated eitli^ by recommenda- 
tions or by prohibitions^ or by both conjoined. The former relate to things 
where there is a wish that youth should conform to them, but where a small 
deviation from them would not be considered as an act of delinquency pub- 
licly reprehensible ; the latter, to things where any compliance with them 
becomes a positive ofience. Iii consequence of the vast power which they 
have over their members by means oi their discipline, Friends lay a great 
stress upon the prohibitions referred to; which they consider, when duly 
watched and enforced, as so many barriers against vice, or preservatives of 
virtue. Hence they are grand component parts in thcdr moral education; 
and hence I shall d^efly consider these prohibitions in the du4>ters whidi 
are now to follow upon this subject. 



MOEAL EDUCATION 



OF 



THE SOCIETY OF FKIENDS. 



CHAPTER L 

Hond education of FriendB^Amtuements neoesBary for yoath— Friends dittinguiah 
between the luefol and the hurtful — ^the latter ■peeified and forbidden. 

When the blooming spring sheds abroad its benign infln^ice, man feels it 
equally with the rest of created nature. The blood circulates more freely, 
and a new current of life seems to be difiused, in his veins. The aged man 
is enlivened) and the sick man feels himself xefreshed. Gk>od spirits and 
cheerful countenances succeed. But as the year changes in its seasons, and 
rolls round to its end, the tide seems to slacken, and the current of feeling 
to return to its form^ level. 

But this is not the case with the young. The whole year to them is a 
kind of perpetual spring. Their blood runs briskly throughout; their spirits 
are kept almost constantly alive; and as the cares of the world occasion no 
drawback, they feel a perpetual disposition to cheerfulness and to mirth. 
This disposition seems to be universal in them. It seems, too, to be felt by 
us all; Ihat is, the spring enjoyed by youth seems to operate as spring to 
maturer age. The sprightly and smiling looks of cluldren, their shrill, 
lively, and cheerful voices, their varied and exhilarating sports — all these 
are interwoven with the other objects of our senses, and have an imper- 
ceptible though an undoubted influence in adding to the cheerfulness of our 
mmds. Take away the beautiful choristers of the woods, and those who 
live in the country would but half enjoy the spring. So, if by means of any 
unparalleled pestilence the children of a certain growth were to be swept 
away, and we were to lose this infantile link in the chain of age, they who 
were left behind would find the creation dull, or experience an interruption 
in the cheerfulness of their feelings, till the former were successively re- 
stored. « 

The bodies as well as the minds of children require exercise for their 
growth; and as their disposition is thus lively and sportive, such exercises 
as are amusing and necessary; and such amusements, on account of the 
length of the spring which they enjoy, must be expected to be long. 

Though Friends are considered a somewhat austere people, they are sen- 
sible of these wants or necessities of youth. They allow their children most 
of the sports or exercises of the body, and most of the amusements or exer- 
cises of the mind, which other children of the island ei\|oy: but as children 
are to become men, and men are to become moral chiuracters, they believe 
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thai bounds should be drawn, or that an unlimited permission to follow 
every reoreatimi would be hurtful. 

Friends, therefore, have thought it proper to interfere on this subject, and 
to draw the line between those amusements which they consider to be 
salutary and those which they consider to be hurtful. They have accord- 
ingly struck out of the general list of these such, and such only, as, by being 
likely to endanger their morality, would be likely to interrupt Uie usdhilness 
and the happiness of their Uves. Among the bodily exercises, dancing, and 
the diversions of the field, have been proscribed. Among the mental, music, 
novels, the theatre, and games of chance of eveiy dercription, have been 
forbidden. These are the principal prohibitionB which Friends have made 
on the subject of their moral education. They were suggested, most of 
them, by Greorge Fox, but were brought into the discipline at diffisrent times 
by his successors. 

I shall now consider each of these prohibitions separately; and I shall give 
all the reasons which Friends themselves give, why, as a society of Chris- 
tians, they have thought it right to issue and enforce them. 

When we consider the depravity of heart, and the misery and ruin, that 
are freouently connected with gaming, it would be strange indeed if Friends, 
as highly nrofessing Christians, had not endeavoured to extirpate it from 
their own Ixxly. 

No people, in fact, have taken more effectual measures for its suppression. 
They have proscribed the use of all games in any manner subject to chance. 
Hence cards, dice, horse-radng, cock-fighting, and all the amusements which 
come under this definition, are forbiddrai. 

But as there are certain transactions, independoitly of these amusements, 
which are equally connected with haaud, and which individuals might con- 
vert into the means of moral depravity and temporal ruin, they luLve for- 
bidden these also, by including them under the appellation of gaming. Of 
this description are concerns in the lotteiy, from which all Friends are 
advised to refrain. 

In transactions of this kind there is always a monied stake, and the issue 
is dependent upon chance. There is of course the same fascinating stimulus 
as in cards or dice, arising from the hope of gain. The mind alM must be 
equally agitated between hope and fear, and the same state of desperation 
mtkj be produced, with other fatal consequenoes, in the event of loss. 

Buying and sellinff in the public stocks of the United Kingdom, under the 
idea that they are likely to ootain better security or mors permanent advan- 
tages, is allowable. But if any were to make a practice of buying or sdHng, 
week after week, upon speculation only — such a practice woidd come under 
the denomination al gaming. 

The Society have thought it right upon the same principle to forbid the 
custom of laying wagers upon any occasion whatever, or of reaping advan- 
tage from any doubtful event by a previous agreement upon a monied stake. 
TMs prohibition, however, is not on record Ime the former, but is observed 
as a traditional law. It is expected that no parent would suffer his child, 
nor schoolmaster the children intrusted to his care, nor any member of the 
Society another, to be concerned in amusements of this kind without a suit- 
able reproof. 

By means of these prohibitions, which are enf weed in a great measure by 
the discipline, Friends have put a stop to gaminff more effectually than 
others, but particularly by means of the discipline: For history has shown us 
that we cannot always place a rdiance on a mere prohibition of any par- 
ticular amusement or employment as a cure for gaming; because any pastimt 
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or employment, however innocent in itself, may be made an instrament for 
its designs. There are few customs, however harmless, which avarice cannot 
convert into the means of rapine on the one hand and of distress on the 
other. 

Many of the games which are now in use, with such pernicious effects to 
individuals, were not formerly the instruments of private ruin. Horse- 
racing was originally instituted with a view of promoting a better breed of 
horses for the service of man. Upon this principle it was continued. It 
afforded no private emolument to any individual. The bystanders were 
only spectators. They were not interested in the victory. The victor him- 
self was remunerated, not with money, but with crowns and garlands — ^the 
testimonies of pubUc applause. But the spirit of gaming got hold of the 
custom, and turned it into a private diversion, which was to affcod the 
opportunity of a private prize. 

Cock-fighting, as we l^sm from uSHian, was instituted by the Athenians, 
immediately after their victory over the Persians, to perpetuate the memory 
of the event, and to stimulate the courage of the youth of Greece in the 
defence of their own freedom : and it was continued upon the same prin- 
ciple, or as a public institution for a public good. But Uie spirit of avarice 
seized it, as it has done the custom of horse-racing, and continued it for a 
private gain. 

Cards, that is, European cards, were, as all are agreed, of a hanuless 
origin. Charles VI. of France was particularly afflicted with hypochon- 
driasis. While in this disordered state one of his subjects invented them to 
give variety of amusement to his mind. From the court they passed intb 
private families : and here the same avaricious spirit fastened upon them, 
and with its cruel talons clawed them, as it were, to its own purposes, not 
caring how much these little instruments of cheerfulness in human disease 
were converted into instaruments for the extension of human pain. 

In the same manner as the spirit of gaming has seized upon these dif- 
ferent institutions and amusements of antiquity, and turned them from 
thdr original to new and destructive uses, so there is no certainty that it 
will not seize upon others, which may have been hitherto innocently resorted 
to, and prostitute them equally with the former. The mere prohibition of 
ps^cular amusements, even if it could be enforced, would be no certain 
cure for the eviL The brain of man is fertile enough, as fast as one custom 
is prohibited, to fix upon another. And if all the games now in use were 
forbidden, it would be still fertile enough to invent others for the same 
purposes. The bird that flies in the air, and the snail that crawls upon the 
ground, have not escaped the notice of the gamester; but have been made, 
each of them, subservient to his pursuits. The wisdom, therefore, of 
Friends, in nnftlrmg i^ a rule of the Society that no member is to lay wagers, 
or reap advantage from any doubtful event by a previous agreement upon a 
monied stake, is particularly oonspicuons; as, wherever it can be enforced, 
it must be an effectual cure for gaming. For we have no idea how a man 
can gratify his desire of gain by means of any of the amusements of chance, 
if he can make no monied arrangements about their issue. 

The reasons which Friends give for the prohilation of cards, and of 
amusements of a similar nature, are generally such as are given by other 
Christians; though they make use of one which is peculiar to themselves. 

It has been often observed that the word amusement is proper to char- 
acterize the employments of children ; but that the word utility is the only 
proper one to characterize the ^nployments of men. 

The first argument of the Socie^ on this subject is of a complexion similar 
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to that o! the observfttion just mentioned. For when they consider man 
as a reasonable being, they are of opinion that his occupations should be 
rational; and when they consider him as making a i»ofession of the Chris- 
tian religion, they expect that his conduct should be manly, serious, and 
dignified. But aB. such amusements as those in question, if resorted to for 
the filling up of his vacant hours, they conceive unworthy of his intellect, 
and below the d%nity of his Christian character. 

They believe i&o, when they consider man as a moral being, that it is his 
duty, as it is unquestionably his interest, to aim at the improvement of his 
moral character. Now one of the foundations on which this improvement 
must be raised, is knowledge. Elnowledge, however, is only slowly ac* 

2uired; and human life, or the time for the acquisition of it, is but short, 
t does not appear, therisfore, in the judgment of this Society, that a person 
can have much time for amusements of una sort, if he is bent upon obtaining 
that object which will be most conducive to his true happiness, and to the 
end of ids existence here. 

Upon this first argument of Frioids I shall only observe, lest it should be 
thought singular, that sentiments of a similar import are to be found in 
authors of dSlTerent religious denominations, and of admowledged judgment 
and merit. Addison, in one of his excellent chapters on the proper employ- 
ments of life, has the following observation: — *'The next method,** says his, 
''that I would propose to fill up our time, should be useful and innocent 
diversions. I must confess I think it is below reasonable creatures to be 
altogether conversant in such diversions as are merely innocent, and have 
nothing else to recommend them but that there is no hurt in them. 
Whether any kind of gaming has even thus much to say for itself I shall 
not determine; but I think it is very wonderful to see persons of the best 
sense passing away a dozen hours together in shuffling and dividing a pack 
of canis, with no oth^ conversation but what is made up of a few game- 
phrases, and no other ideas but those of red or black spots ranged together 
m different figures. Would not a man laugh to hear any one of this species 
complaining that life is short?'' 

Friends are not so superstitious as to imagine that there can be any evil 
in cards considered in the abstract, or in some of the other amusements that 
have been mentioned. The red or the black images on their surfaces can 
neither pollute the fingers nor tiie minds of those who handle them. They 
may be moved about, and dealt in various ways, and no objectionable con- 
sequences may follow. They may be used, and tliis innocently, to construct 
the similitudes of things. They may be arranged so as to eidiibit devices 
which may be productive of harmless mirth. T^ evil connected with them 
will depend solely upon the manner of their use. If they are used for a trial 
of skill, and for this purpose only, they will be less dangerous than where 
they are used for a similar trial with a monied sti^e. In the former case, 
however, they may be made to ruffle the temper ; for, in the very midst of 
victory, the combatant may experience a defeat. In the latter case, the loss 
of victory will be accompanied by a pecuniary loss ; and two causes, instead 
of one, of the excitement of the passions will operate at once upon the mind. 
It seldom happens, and it is much to be lamented, either that children or 
that more mature persons are satisfied with amusements of this kind, so as 
to use them simply as trials of their skill. A monied stake ia usually pro- 
posed as tiie object to be obtained. This general attachment of a monied 
victory to cards is frequently productive of evil. It often generates im- 
proper feelings. It gives birth to uneasiness and impatience whSe the contest 
is in doubt, and not unfrequently to anger and resentment when it is over. 
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But the passions which are thus excited among youth, are abo excited, 
and worked up to greater misdiief, where grown-up persons follow these 
amusements imprudently, than where children are concerned. For though 
ayarioe, impatience, and anger are called forth among children, they subside 
sooner. A boy, though he loses his all when he loses his stake, suffers nothing 
from the idea of having impaired the means of his future comfort and in- 
dependence. His next week's allowance, or the next little gift, will set him 
right again. But when a grown-up person, who is settled in the world, is 
led on by these fascinating amus^nents'so as to lose that which would be of 
importance to his present comfort, but more particularly to the happiness of 
his future life, th^ case is matedally altered. The same passions which 
harass the one will harass the other; but the effects will be widely different. 
I have been told that persons have been so agitated before the playing of 
the card that was to decide their destiny, that large drops of sweat have 
fallen from their faces, though they were under no bodily exertions. Kow 
what must have been the state of their minds when the card in question 
proved decisive of their loss? Beason must unquestionably have fled : and 
it must have been succeeded instantly either by fury or despair. It would 
not have been at all wonderful if persons in such a state had lost their 
senses; or if, unable to contain themselves, they had immediately vented 
their enraged feelings either upon themselves, or upon others who were the 
autiiors or the spectators of their loss. 

It is not necessary to have recourse to the theory of the human mind to 
anticipate the consequences that would be likely to result to grown-up 
persons from such an extreme excitement of the passions. History has 
given a melanchdly picture of these, as they have been observable among 
diflferent nations of the woiid. 

The ancient Germans, according to Tacitus, played to such desperation, 
that, when they had lost everything else, they staked their personal liberty; 
and, in the event of bad fortune, became the slaves of the winners. 

D'Israeli, in his Cfuriosities of Literature, has given us the following ac- 
count: — ''Dice," says he, ''and that little pugnacious animal the cock, are 
the chief instruments employed by the numerous nations of the East to 
•gitote their miixb <md ruL their fertone. ; to whidi the Chinese, who aie 
desperate gamesters, add the use of cards. When all other prepay is 
played away, the Asiatic gambler does not scruple to stake* his wife or his 
diild on the cast of a die, or on the strength and oourage of a martial iHrd. 
If still unsuccessful, the last venture is himself. 

** In. the island of Ceylon cock-fighting is carried to a great height. The 
Sumatrans are addicted to the use -of dice, as are also their neighbours the 
Malays. After having resigned everything to the good fortune of the 
winner, he is reduced to a horrid state of desperation. He then loosens a 
cortain lock of hair, indiich indicates war and destruction to idl he meets. 
He intoxicates himself with opium, and working himself up to a fit of 
frenzy, he bites and kills every one who com^s in his way. But as soon as 
ever this lock is seen flowing, it is lawful to fire at the person, and to de- 
stroy him as soon as possible. 

''To discharge their gambling debts the Siamese sell their possessions, 
their families, and at length themselves. The Chinese play night and day 
till they have lost all they are worth, and then they usually go and hang 
themselves. In the newly-discovered islands of the Pacific Ocean they 
venture even their hatchets, which tiiey hold as invaluable acquisitions, on 
running-matches. We saw a man, says Cook, in his last voyage, beating 
his breast and tearing his hair in the violence of rage, for havinsr lost three 

8 
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hatohetB at one of these races, and which he had puidiaBed wiUi nearly half 
of his property." 

But it is not necessary to go beyond our own conntry for a confirmation 
of these evils. Civilized as we are beyond all the people that have been 
mentioned, and living where the Christian religion is professed, we have 
the unhappiness to see our own countrymen engaging in similar pursuits, 
and equally to the disturbance of the tranquillity of their minds, and equally 
to their own ruin. They cannot, it is true, stake their personal liberty, 
because they can neither sell themselvee, nor be held as slaves. But we see 
them staking their comfort and all their prospects in life. We see them 
driven into a multitude of crimes. We see them suffering in a variety of 
wajm. How often has duelling, with all its horriUe effects, been the legiti- 
mate offiBpring of gaming ! How many suiddee have proceeded from the 
Hame source ! How many persons in consequence of a violation of the laws, 
occasioned solely by gaming, have come to an ignominious and untimely 
end! 

Thus it appears that gaming, wherever it has been practised to excess, 
whether by cards, or by dice, or by other instruments, or whether among 
nations civilized or barbarous, or whether in ancient or modem times, has 
been accompanied with the most violent excitement of the passions, so as to 
drive its vouuies to desperation, and to ruin their morality and their hi^pi- 
ness. 

It is upon this excitement of the passions, which must have risen to a 
furious height before such desporate actions as those which have been spe- 
cified could have c(Hnmenced, that Friends have founded their second argu* 
ment for the prohibition of games of chance, or of any amusements or trans^ 
actions connected with a monied stake. It is one of their principal tenets, 
as wiU be difiusively shown in this woric, that the supreme Creator of the 
universe afferds a certain portion of his own Spirit to all his rational crea- 
tures for the regulation of their spiritual concerns. They believe, therefore, 
that stillness and quietness, hoiSi of spirit and of body, are necessary for 
them, as far as these can be attained. For how can a man whose earthly 
passions are uppermost be in a fit state to receive, or a man of noisy and 
turbulent habits be in a fit state to attend to, the spiritual admonitions of 
this pure Spirit ? Hence one of the first points in the education of this 
Society is to attend to the subjugation of the wiU ; to take care that every 
perverse passion be checked; and that the creature be rendered calm and 
passive. Hence Friends are careful to reprove their children for all expres- 
sions of anger as tending to the disturbance of their minds. This kind of 
education is universal among the true members of this Society. This care 
is also extended in their sdiools. The great and practical philanthropist 
John Howard, when he was at Ackworth, which is the great public school 
of the Society, was so struck with the quiet deportment of the children thei^e, 
that he mentioned it with approbation in his work on Lazarettos, and gave 
to the public some of its rules as models for imitation in other seminaries. 

But if Friends believe that this portion of his own Spirit, which, as already 
observed, the supreme Creator affords to all his rational creatures, if attended 
to, is an infallible guide to them in their religious or spiritual concerns ; if 
they believe that its influences are best discov^ed in the quietness and silence 
of their senses; if, moreover, they educate with a view of producing such a 
calm and tranquil state; it must be obvious, that they can never allow, either 
to their children or to those of maturer years, the use of any of the games 
of chance, because these, on account of their peculiar nature, are so produc- 
tive of sudden fluctuations of hope and fear, and joy and disappointment. 
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that they are calculated more than any other games to promote a turbulence 
of the human passions. 

Another reason why Friends do not allow their members the use of cards 
and of RJTnilar amusements is that, if indulged in, they may produce habits 
of gaming; which, if once formed, generally ruin the moral character. 

It is in the nature of cards that chance should have the greatest share in 
the production of victory; and there is, as I have observed before, usually a 
monied stake. But where chance is concerned, neither victory nor defeat 
can be equally distributed among the combatants. If a person wins, he feels 
himself urged to proceed. The amusement also points out to him the pos- 
sibility of a sudden acquisition of wealth without tiie application of industry. 
If he loses, he does not despair. He still perseveres in the contest; for the 
amusement points out to him the possibility of r^Muring his loss. In short, 
there is no end of hope upon these occasions. It is always hovering about 
during the contest. Cards, therefore, and amusements of the same nature, 
by holding up prospects of pecuniary acquisitions on the one hand, and of 
repairing losses that may arise on any occasion on the other, have a direct 
tendency to produce hatats of gaming. 

Now Friendis consider these habits as of all others the most pernicious; 
for they usually change the disposition of a man, and ruin his moral 
character. 

From being generous-hearted, they make him avaricious. The covetous- 
ness, too, which they introduce as it were into his nature, is of a kind that 
is more than ordinanly injurious. It brings disease upon the body, as it 
brings corruption upon the mind. Habitual gamesters regard neither their 
own health nor their own personal convenience, but wiU sit up night after 
night at play, though imder bodily indisposition, if they can grasp only the 
object of their pursuit. 

From a just and equitable, they often render him a dii^onest person. 
Professed gamesters, it is well known, lie in wait for the young, the ignorant, 
and the unwary; and they do not hesitate to adopt fraudulent practices to 
secure them as their prey. Intoxication has also been frequently resorted to 
for the same purpose. 

From humane and merciful, they change him into hard-hearted and 
barbarous. Habitual gamesters have no compassion either for men or 
brutes. The former they can ruin and leave destitute, without the sympathy 
of a tear. The latter they can oppress to death, calculating the various 
powers of their declining strength, and their capability of enduring pain. 

Hartley, in his Eway upon Man, has the following observation upon 
gaming: — 

''The practice of playing at games of chance and skill is one of the 
principal amusements of life; and it may be thought hard to condemn it as 
absolutely unlawful, since there are particular cases of persons, infirm in 
body and mind, where it seems requisite to draw them out of themselves by 
a variety of ideas and ends in view, which gently engage the attention. But 
this reason takes place in very few instances. The general motives to play 
are avarice, joined with a fraudulent intention, explicit or implicit, ostenta- 
tion of skill, and spleen, through the want of some serious useful occupation. 
And as this practice arises from such corrupt sources, so it has a tendency to 
increase them; and indeed may be considered as an express method of beet- 
ling and inculcating self-interest, ill-will, envy, and the like. For by gaming 
a man learns to pursue his own interest solely and explicitly, and to rejoice 
at the loss of others as his own gain, grieve at their gain as Ins own loss; thus 
entirely reversing the order established by Providence for social creatures." 
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CHAPTER II. 

Vocal and Inatramantal Mtuio— G«aeral apologr for Friends on aooonnt of ifa^r pro- 
hibiticm of the acienoe— Mtuic particularly aouaed at the present day — ^Wherain this 
abuse consists — Present use of it almost inseparable from this abuse. 

Plato, when he formed what he called his pure republic, would not aUow 
music to have any place in it. George Fox and his followers wero of 
opinion that it could not be admitted in a system of pure Christianity. 
Many Friends of the present day regard this subject in the same light as 
did uieir predecessors. 

It wiU doubtless appear strange that there should be found people who 
object to an art which is capable of being made i»oductive of so much 
pleasuraUe feeling, and which, if it be estimated either by the ext^it or the 
rapidity of its progress, is gainins^ reputation in the worikL But it may be 
obeenred, that *'aU that glitters is not g<dd.** So neither is all that pleases 
the ear perfectly salubrious to the mind. There are few customs against 
which some arguments or other may not be advanced; few, in short, whi<^ 
man has not perverted, and where the use has not become, in an undue 
measure, connected with tiie abuse. 

Providence gave cwiginally to man a beautiful and a p^fect world, filled 
with things necessary and things delightful; and yet man has often turned 
these from their true and original design. The very wood on the sur&oe of 
the earth he has cut down, and the veiy stone and metal in its bowels he has 
hewn and cast, and converted into a graven image, and worshipped in the 
place of his beneficent Creator. The food which 1^ •been given nun for his 
nourishment he has frequently converted, by his intemperance, into the 
means of injuring his health. The wine that was designed to make his 
heart glad on reasonalde and necessary oooasions, he has used often to the 
stupefaction of his senses and the degradation of his mond diuuacter. The 
veiy raiment which has been afforded him for his body, he has abused also, 
so that it has frequently become a source for the exdtement of his pride. 

Just so it has been, and so it is, with music at the pres^it day. 

Music acts upon our senses, and may be made productive of a kind of 
natural delight. For in the same manner as we receive through the organ 
of the eye a kind of involuntary pleasure when we look at beautiful arrange- 
ments, or combinations, or proportions in nature, and the pleasure may be 
said to be natural ; so the pleasure is neither less, nor lees involuntary, nor 
less natwral, which we receive through the organ of the ear, from a coml»na- 
tion of sounds flowing in musical progression. 

The latter pleasure, as it seems natural, so, under certain limitationB, it 
seems innocent. The first t^idency of music (I mean of instrumental) is to 
calm and tranquillize the passions. The Meas which it excites are ctf the 
pleasant, benevolent, and social kind. It leads occasionally to joy, to grief, 
to tenderness, to 83rmpathy; but never to malevolence, ingratitude, anger, 
cruelty, or revenge : for no combination of musical sounds can be invented, 
by which the latter passions can be excited in the mind witiiout the inter- 
vention of the human voice. 

But notwithstanding that music may thus be made the means both of 
innocent and pleasurable feeling, yet it has been the unhappiness <^ man, as 
in other cases, to abuse it, and never probably more than in the present age. 
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For the use of it, as it is at present taught, is almost inseparaUe from its 
abuse. Music has been so generally cultivated, and to such perfection, that 
it now ceases to delight the ear unless it comes from the fingers of the pro- 
fident. But great proficiency cannot be attained in this science without 
great sacrifices of time. If young females are to be brought up to it» rather 
as to a profession, than introduced to it as a source of occasional innocent 
recreation— or if their education is thought perfect only where their musical 
attainments are the highest — not hours alone, but even years, must be devoted 
to the pursuit. Such a devotion to tl^s one object must, it is obvious, leave 
less tinoe than is proper for others that are more important. The knowledge 
of domestic occupations, and the various sorts of knowledge acquired by 
reading, must be abridged, in proportion as this science is cultivated to pro- 
fessional precision. And hence, independently of any arguments against it 
which Friends may advance, it must be admowledged by the sober worid to 
be chargeable with a criminal waste of time : a waste tli^ more to be depre- 
cated, because it frequently happens that, when young females marry, music 
is thrown aside, after all tiiie years that have been spent in its acquisition, as 
an employment either then unnecessary, or as one which, amidst the new 
cares of a family, they have not leisure to follow. 

The reader must always bear in mind if Friends should differ from him on 
any particular subject, that they set themselves apart as a Christian com- 
munity, aiming at Christian perfection; that it is their wish to educate their 
children, not as moralists or as philosophers, but as Christians; and that 
therefore, in determining the propriety of a practice, they wiU frequently 
judge of it by an estimate very different from that of the world. 

Tlie members of this Society do not deny that instrumental music is 
capable of exciting delight. They are not insensible either of its power or 
of its charms. They throw no imputation on its innooenoe, when viewed in 
the abstract. But they dp not see anything in it sufficiently useful to make 
it an object of education, or so useful as to counterbalance other considera- 
tions which make for its disuse. 

Friends would think it wrong to indulge in their families the usual motives 
for the acquisition of this science. Self-gratification without any object of 
usefulness, which is one of them, and reputation in the world, which is the 
other, are considered as not allowable in the Christian system. Add to 
which, that where there is a desire for such reputation, an emulative dis- 
position is generally cherished, and envy and vainglory are often excited. 

They are of opinion also that the learning of this art does not tend to 
promote tiie most important object of education — the improvement of the 
mind. When a person is taught the use of letters he is put into the way of 
acquiring natural, historical, religious, and other branches of knowledge, and 
of course of improving his intellectual and moral character. But music has 
no pretensions, as Friends conceive, to the production of such an end. Poly- 
biuB, indeed, relates that he could give no solid reason why one tribe of the 
Arcadians should have been so civilized, and the other so barbarous, but that 
the former were fond and that the latter were ignorant of music. But 
Friends would argue, that if music had any effect in the civilization, this 
effect would be seen in the manners and not in the morals of mankind. 
Musical Italians are esteemed a soft and effeminate, but they are generally 
reputed a depraved people. Music, in short, though it breatiies soft influ- 
ences, cannot yet breathe morality into the mind. It may do to soften 
savages; but a Christian community, in the opinion of Friendsj can admit of 
no better civilization than that which the Spirit of the Supreme Being, and 
an obflervaace of the pure precepts of Christianity, can produce. 
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Music, again, does not i^pear to the members of this Society to be the 
foundation of any solid comfort in life. It may give spirits for the monoent, 
as strong liquor does ; but when the effect of the liquor is over, the ^irits 
flag, and the mind is again torpid. It can give no solid encouragement, nor 
hope, nor prospects. It can afford no anchorage-ground which £b31 hold the 
mind in a storm. The early Christians, imprisoned, beaten, and persecuted 
even to death, would have had but po<Hr consolation if they had not had a 
better friend than music to rely upon in the hour of their distress. And 
here, I think, Friends would particuhtfly condemn music, if they thought it 
could be resorted to in the hour of affiction, inasmuch as it would then have 
a tendency to divert the mind from its true and only support. 

Music, again, does not appear to them to be productive of elevated 
thou^ts; tbftt is, of such thoughts as raise the mind to sublime and spiritual 
things, abstracted from the inclinations, the temper, and the {wejudioes of 
the world. The most melodious sounds that human instruments can make 
are from the earth, earthy. But nothing can rise higher than its own origin. 
All true elevation, therefore, can only come, in the opinion of Friends, horn. 
the divine source. Seeing, therefore, no moral utili^ in music, they cannot 
make it a part of their education. But there are otner considerations, of » 
dififorent nature, which influence them tiie same way. 

Music, in the first place, is esteemed a sensual gratification. Even those 
who run after sacred music never consider themselves as going to a place of 
devotion, but where, in full concert, they may hear the performances of the 
master-pieoee of tiie art. lliis attention to religious compositions, for the 
sake of the music, has been noticed by one of our best poets : — 

" t«n thousand dt. 



PatieoQtIy present at a sacred song, 
Commemoraticni mad, oontent to hear, 
O wonderftd effect of music's power. 
Messiah's eulogy for Handel's sake l—Cowper. 

But Friends believe that all sensual desires should be held in due subor- 
dination to the pure principle of divine grace in the heart; or that sensnid 
pleasures should be discouraged as much as possible, as opposed to those 
spiritual feelings which constitute the only perfect enjoyment of a Christian. 

Music, affain, if it were encouraged in the Society, would be considered as 
depriving those of maturer years of hours of oomf ort, which they now fre- 
quently enjoy in the service of religion. Retirement is considered by Friends 
as a Christiflm duty. The members, therefore, of this Society are expected 
to widt in silence, not only in their places of worship, but occasionally in 
their families or in their private chambers, in the inteirvals of their diuly 
occupations; that, in stillness of heart and in freedom from the active con- 
trivance of their own wills, they may acquire both directions and strength 
for the performance of tiie duties of life. They are, therefore, of opimon 
that if instrumental music were admitted as a gratification in leisure-hours, 
it would take the place of many of these serious retirements, and become 
very injurious to their interests and their character as Christians. 

It Ib an observation of Lactantius, that ''the pleasures we receive through 
the organ of the ears may be as injurious as those we receive through l£e 
organ of the eyes." He does not, however, consider the effect of instru- 
mental music as much to be regarded, ''because sounds which proceed ^m 
air are soon gone, and they gave birth to no sentiments that can be recorded. 
Songs, on the other hand, or sounds from the voic^ may have an injurious 
influence on the mind." 

In their view of this subject, FriedSIs make the same distinction as this 
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sncient father of the church. They have a stronger objection, if poeeible, 
to vocal than to instrumental music. Instrumental music, though often 
considered to be productive of sensual delights, is yet supposed as incapable, 
on account of its inability to articulate, or its inability to express complex 
ideas, of conveying either unjust or impure sentiments to the mind. Vocal, 
on the other hand, is capable of conveying them, for vocal music consists of 
songs, or of words musically expressed by the human voice. But words are 
the repres^itatives of ideas, and as far as these ideas are pure or otherwise, 
so far may vocal music be rendered innocent or immoral. 

The mere singing, it must be obvious, can be no more immoral than the 
reading of the same song. Singing is but another mode of expressing it. 
The morality of the action will depend upon the words which it may con- 
tain. If the words in a song be pure, if liie sentiments in it be just, and if 
it be the tendency of these to awaken generous and virtuous sympathies, the 
song wiU operate no otherwise than a lesson of morality. And will a lesson 
of morality be less serviceable to us because it is dressed up in poetry and 
musically expressed by the human voice, than when it is conveyed to us in 
prose? Friends, however, think that, even in this case, the moral lesson 
may be better conveyed without the music of the voice, as singing it is apt 
to produce a volatile and frivolous spirit, which detracts from the serious 
impression of the sentiment. 

But if, on the other hand, the words in any song be in themselves un<* 
chaste; if they inculcate false honour; if they lead to false opinions; if they 
suggest sentiments that have a tendency to produce depraved feelings — ^then 
vocal music, by which these are conveyed in pleasing accents to the ear, be* 
comes a destroyer of morals, and cannot therefore be encouraged by any who 
consider purity of heart as required by the Christian religion. Now Friends 
are of opinion that the songs of the world contain a great deal of objectionable 
matter in these respects; and that if they were to be promiscuously taken 
up by children who have no power of discriminating between the good and 
the bad, and who generally lay hold of all that fall in their way, they would 
form a system of sentimental maxims very injurious in their tendency to 
their mond character. 

If we were to take a collection of songs as published in books, and were 
to examine these, we should find that such a system might easily be formed. 
And if again we were to examine the sentiments contained in many of these 
by the ^own sentiments of the Society on the several subjects of each, we 
should find that, as a highly professing body, more objections would arise 
against vocal music among them than among other people. 

Let us, for example, just glance at that class of songs which in the oollec- 
tion would be caU^ huntii^-songs. In these men are invited to the plea- 
sures of the chase as to pleasures of a superior kind. The triumphs over the 
timid bare are celebrated in these with a kind of enthusiastic joy, and 
celebrated too as triumphs worthy of the character of men. Glory is even 
attached to these pursuits. But Friends, as will appear in a future chapter, 
endeavour to prevent their youth from following any of the diversions of the 
field. They consider pleasures as placed on a false foundation, and triumphs 
as unmanly and inglorious, which are founded on circumstances connected 
with the sufferings of the brute creation. They cannot, therefore, approve 
of songs of this order, because they consider them as disseminating senti- 
ments that are both imreasonable and cruel. 

Let us now go to another class which may be fotmd in the same collection; 
I mean the bacchanalian. Men are invited here to sacrifice frequently at the 
shrine of Bacchus. Joy, good humonr, and fine spirits are promised to those 
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who pour out their libations in a liberal manner. An excessive use of wine, 
which injures the constitution and stupifiee the ftumltiee, instead of being 
censured in these songs, is sometimes recommended in them, as giving to 
nature that oocadon^ stimulus which is deemed necessary for health. 
Poets too in their songs have considered the day as made <nily for vulgar 
souls, but the night for the nobler sort of people, that they may the beUer 
pursue tiie pleasures of the bottle. Others have gone so far in their songs 
as to promise long life as a consequence of drinking; while others, who con- 
fess that human life may be shortened by such means, take care to throw 
out that as a man*s life thus becomes proportionably abridged, it is rendered 
proportionably a merry one. Now so putioularly t»reful are Friends with 
reroect to the use of wine and spirituous liquors, that the Society is annually 
and publicly admonished to beware of excess. The members of it are dia- 
coura|;ed from going even to inns except for business and refreshment; and 
are admonished to take care that they stay there no longer than is necessary 
for such purposes. Friends cannot, Ui^nfore, be supposed to approve of any 
of the songs of this class as far as they recommend or promote drunkenness. 
And they cannot but consider them as containing sentiments injurious to 
the morals of thdr children. 

But let us examine another class of songs that may be found in the same 
collection. These may be denominated the martiaL Now ipdiat is genenlly 
the tenor of these songs? The authors celebrate victories. They endeavour, 
regardless of the question whether their own cause be a right or a wrong 
one, to excite joy at the events. It is their aim frequently to rouse the soul 
to Uie performance of martial exploits as the fullest of human glory. They 
frequentlv threaten enemies with new chastisements and new victories, and 
breathe the spirit of revenge. But Friends consider all wars, whether offen- 
sive or defensive, as against the spirit of the Christian religion. They can* 
not contemplate scenes of victory but with the eye of pity and the tear of 
compassion for tiie sufferings of their fellow-creatures, whether countrymen 
or enemies, and for the devastation of the human race. They allow no glory 
to attach, nor do they give anything like an honourable reputation, to tiie 
Alexanders, the Caesars, or to heroes either of ancient or modem date. 
They cannot, therefore, approve of songs of this class, because they conceive 
them to inculcate sentiments totally contrary to the mild and peaceful rairit 
of the Chifatian religion. 

If we were to examine the collection further we might pick out other 
songs, which might be reckoned of the class of the impure. Among these 
would be found ideas so indelicate that, notwithstanding the g^oss wluch wit 
and humour had put over them, the chaste ear could not but be offended by 
their redtaL It must be obvious in this case also that not only Friends, 
but all persons filling the stations of parents, would be sony if their children 
were to come to the knowledge of such songs as these. 

It is unnecessary to proceed further upon this subject. The reader must be 
aware that while Friends hold such sentiments tiiey can never patronize 
such songs; and that if they who are taught or allowed to sing generally lay 
hold of 1^ the songs that come into their way, that is, promiscuously and 
without selection. Friends will have a strong ground, as a Christian society, 
or as a society who hold it necessary to be watchful over their words as 
well as their actions, for the rejection of vocal music. 

The arguments which have hitherto appeared against the admission of 
music into education are those which were nearly coeval with the Society 
itself. The incapability of music to answer moral ends — the impediments it 
might throw in the way of religious retirement — ^the impurity it might con- 
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vey to the mind — were in the months of the eariy Friends. Mnsio at that 
time was principally in the hands of those who made a livelihood of the art. 
They who followed it as an accomplishment or as a recreation were few, and 
these followed it with moderation. But since those days its progress has 
been immense. It has traversed the whole kingdom. It has got into almost 
afl the families of rank and fortune. Many of the middle classes, in imita- 
tion of the higher, have received it. And as it has undergone a revolution 
in the extent, so it has tmdergone another in the object, of its practice. It 
is learned now, not as a source of occasional recreation, but as a complicated 
scienoe, where perfection is insisted upon to make it worthy of pursuit. In 
tins new state, therefore, of music, new arguments have arisen on the part 
of Friends, which I shall now concisely explain. 

In the first place, they are of opinion that music, as it is now learned, 
cannot be admitted by them as a Christian society, because proficiency being 
now the object of it» as has been before observed, it would keep them longer 
employed than is consistent for people who are commanded to redeem their 
time. 

Friends also believe that music in its present state has an immediate ten- 
dency to lead into the (x>mpany of worldly people. In former times, when 
followed with moderation, music was esteemed as a companion or as a friend. 
It afforded relaxation after fatigue, and amusement in solitary hours. It 
drew a young person to his home, and hindered him from following man^ of 
the idle diversions of the times. But now, or since it has been practised 
with a new object, it produces a different effect. It leads too often into 
company. It leads to trials of skill, to the making up of festive parties, and 
to the various places of pnbHc resort. Now this t^dency of leading into 
public is considered by many Friends as prejudicial to the best interests of 
the Scxaety. Tor they have many customs to keep up which are quite at 
variance with those of the world. The former appear to be steep and diffi- 
cult as common paths; those of the world to be smooth and easy. The 
natural inclination of youth, more prone to self-gratification than to self- 
denial, would prefer to walk in the latter; and the influence of fashion would 
point to the same choice. The liberty too which is allowed in the one caee 
seems more agreeable than the discipline imposed in the other. Hence it 
has been found that in proportion as the youth of this Society mix with 
the world, they generally imbibe its spirit and weaken themselves as mem- 
bers of their own body. 

Friends have an objection again to the learning of instrumental music on 
account of its almost inseparable connection wiUi vocal ; in consequence of 
which it leads often to the impurity which the latter has been shown to be 
capable of conveying to the mind. 

This connection does not arise so much from the circumstance that those 
who learn to play generally learn to sing, as from another (K>nsideration. 
Musical people who have acquired skill and taste are desirous of obtaining 
every new musical publication as it comes out. This desire is produced^ 
where there is an aim at perfection in this science. The profeiu^ novel- 
reader we know waits with impatience for a new novel. The politician 
discovers anxiety for his morning paper. Just so it is with the musical 
amateur with respect to a new tune. Now though many of the new com- 
positions come out for instrumental music ouly, yet others <x>me out entirely 
as vocal. These consist of songs sung at our theatres, or at our public 
gardens, or at our other places of public resort; and are afterwards printed 
with their music and exposed to sale. The words, therefore, of these songs, 
as well as the music that is attached to them, fall into the hands of tixe 
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young Mnateur. Now as Buoh songs mte not alwajrs chaste or delicate, and 
as they frequently contain such sentiments as I have shown that Friends 
disapprove, the young musician, if of this Society, might have his modesty 
frequently put to the blush, or his delicacy frequently wounded, or his 
morality often broken in upon by their perusal. Hence tJiougfa instrumental 
music mi^ht have no immoral tendency in itself, it has been rejected by the 
Society of Friends, among other reasons, on account of its almost inseparable 
connection with vocaL 

I purpose to stc^ for a while and to make a distinction, which may now 
become necessary, with respect to the use of what may appear to be a prin- 
ciple of argument peculiar to Friends, before I proceed to a new subject. 

It may nave been observed by some of my readers, that though Friends 
have adduced arguments which may be considered fair and positive on the 
subjects which have come before us, yet they appear to have advanced one 
which is no other than that of oondemninff the use of a thing on account oi 
its abuse. Now this mode of reasoning, it will be said, has been exploded 
by logicians, and for this, among other reasons, that if we were bound to 
relinquish customs in consequence of it, we should be obliged to give up 
many things that are connected with the comforts, and even with the exist* 
ence, of our lives. 

To this observation I must refdy, that Friends never recommend an 
abstinence from any custom merely because the use of it may lead to its 
abuse. 

Where a custom is simply liable to abuse, they satisfy themselves with 
recommending moderation in the use of it. 

But where the abuse of a custom is either, in the first place, necessarily, 
or in the second, veiy generally connected with the use of it» they oonmumly 
consider the omission of it as morally wise and prudent. It is in these two 
eases only that Friends apply, or that they lay any stress upon, the species 
of argument described; and under these two limitations they believe it to be 
tenable in Christian morals, and they entertain this belief upon the follow-' 
ing grounds. 

It may be laid down as a position that the abuse of any custom which is 
innocent in itself, is an evil, and that it may become a moral evil. And 
Friends conceive it to become a moral evil in the eye of Christianity, whrai 
it occasions either the destruction of the health of individuals or tl^ mis- 
application of their time, or the excitement of their worst passions, or the 
loss of their moral character. 

If, therefore, the use of any custom be necessarily (which is the first of the 
two cases) connected wiUi its abuse, and the abuse of it be the moral evil 
described, the user or practiser cannot but incur a certain degree of guilt. 
This first case will comprehend all those uses of things which go under the 
denomination of gaming. 

If, again, the use of a custom be either through the influence of fashion, 
or its own seductive nature, or any other cause, very generally (which is the 
second case) connected with its abuse, and the abuse be abo of the nature 
supposed, then the user or practiser, if the custom be unnecessary, throws 
himself wantonly into danger of evil, contrary to the watchfulness whidi 
Christianity enjoins in morals; and if he fall, falls by his own foult. This 
watchfulness against moral danger Friends conceive to be equally incumbent 
upon Christians, as watchfulness upon persons against the oommon dangers 
of life. If two-thirds of all the children who had ever gone to the edge of a 
precipice to play had fallen down and been injured, it would be a necessary 
prudence in parents to prohibit all suoh goings in future. So Friends con- 
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odve it to be only & necessary prudence in morals to prohibit customs where 
the use of them is very generally connected with a censurable abuse. This 
case will comprehend music as practised at the present day; because they 
believe it to be injurious to healtii, to occasion a waste of time, to create an 
emulative disposition, and to give an undue indulgence to sensual feelings. 

And as Friends conceive tlas species of argument to be tenable in Chris* 
tian morals, so they hold it to be absolutely necessary to be adopted in the 
education of youth. Grown-up persons may have sufficient judgment to dis- 
tinguish between the use of a thing and its abuse; they may discern the bound- 
aries of each, and enjoy the one while they avoid the other. But youth have 
no such power of discrimination. Like inexperienced mariners they know 
not where to look for the deep and the shallow water; and allured by en- 
chanting circumstances they may, like those who are reported to have been 
enticed by the voices of the fabulous syrens^ easily overlook the danger that 
too frequently awaits them in their course. 



CHAPTER III. 



The Theatre— l^Uyft— Forbidden, hj Oeoige Fox— The Prohibition oontinued hj his 

■ooceason. 

It is much to be lamented that customs which originated in respectable 
motives, and which might have been made productive of innocent pleasure, 
should have been so perverted in time that uieir continuation should be con- 
sidered as a grievance by moral men. As we have seen this to be the case 
m some measure with respect to music, so it is the case with respect to 
pl^s. 

Dramatic compositions appear to have had no reprehenrilde origin. It 
certainly was an object wiUi the authors of some of the earliest plays to 
combine the entertainment with the moral improvement of the mind. 
Tragedy was at first simply a monody to Bacchus. But the tragedy of the 
ancients from which the modem is derived, did not arise in the world till 
the dialogue and the chorus were introduced. Now the chorus, as every 
scholar Imows, was a moral office. They who filled it were loud in their 
reoonunendations of justice and temperance. They inculcated a religious 
observance of the laws. They implored punishment on the abandoned. 
They were strenuous in their discouragement of vice and in their promotion 
of vlrt«e. This office, therefore,'.being coeval with tragedy itself preserves 
it from the charge of an inmioral origin. 

Nor was comedy, which took its rise afterwards, the result of corrupt 
vuytives. In the most ancient comedies we find it to have been the great 
(^ject of the writers to attack vice. If a chief citizen had acted inconsist- 
ently with his character he was ridiculed upon the stage. His very name 
was not concealed on the oocanon. In the course of time, however, the 
writers of dramatic pieces were forbidden to use the names, of the persons 
whom they proposed to censure. But we find them stUl adhering to the same 
great object — ^tiie exposure of vice; and they painted the vicious character 
frequently so well, Ihat the person was soon discovered by the audience 
though disguised by a fictitious name. When new restrictions were after- 
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wards unpoeed upon the writers of such jneoes, they produced a new species 
of comedy, lliis is that which obtains at the present day. It consisted of 
an imitation of the manners of common Hfe. The subject, the names, and 
the characters belonging to it were now all of them fdgned. Writers, 
however, retained t^ir old object of laughing at folly and of exposing 
yke. 

Thus it spears that the theatre, as far as tragedy was emjdoyed, incul- 
cated frequently as good lessons of mcvality as heatiienism could produce; 
and as far as ccnnedy was concerned, that it became often the next ronedy 
after the more grave and moral lectures of the ancient philosophers against 
the (nrevailing excesses of the times. 

But though the theatre professed to encourage virtue and to censure vice, 
yet such a combination of injurious effdcts was interwovm with the repre- 
sentations there, arising either from the influence of fiction upon morals, or 
from the sight of the degradation of the rational character by buffbon^y, or 
from the tendency of such representations to produce levity and dissipation, 
or from various other causes, that they who were the greatest lovers of virtue 
in those days, and the most solicitous of improving the moral condition of 
man, began to consider them as productive of much more evil than of good. 
Solon forewarned Thespis that the effects of such plays as he saw him act 
would become in time injurious to the morals of mankind; and he forbade 
him to act again. The Athenians, though such performances were after- 
wards allowed, would never permit any of their judges to compose a comedy. 
The Spartans under Lycurgus, who were the most virtuous of all the people 
of Greeoe, would not suffer either tragedies or comedies to be acted at aU. 
Plato, as he had banished music, so he banished theatrical exhibitions from 
his pure republic. Seneca considered that vice made insensible approaches 
by means of the stage, and that it stole on the people in tiie disguise of 
pleasure. The Romans in their purer times considered the stage to be so 
disgraceful that every Boman was to be degraded who became an actor; and 
so pernicious to morals, that they put it under the power of » censor to con- 
trol its efforts. 

But the stage in the time of Charles the Second, when Friends first ap- 
peared in the world, was in a worse state than even in the Grecian or B(»nan 
times. If there was ever a period in any country when it was noted as the 
school of profligate and corrupt morals, it was in tills reign. G^rge Fox 
therefore, as a Christian reformer, could not be supposed to be behind tiie 
heathen philosophers in a case wher^ morality was concerned. Accordingly 
we find him protesting publicly against all such spectacles. In this protest 
he was joined by Robert Barclay imd William Penn, two of the greatest men 
of those times; who, in their respective publications, attacked them with 
great spirit. These publications showed the sentiments of Friends as a 
religious body upon tins subject. It was understood that no one of that 
persuasion could be present at amusements of this sort. And this idea was 
confirmed by the sentiments and advices of several of the most religious 
members which were delivered on public occasions. By means oi these 
publications and advices the subject was kept aUve, till it became at length 
mcorporated into the religious discipline of the Sodety. 

Since the time of Charles the Second, when George Fox entered his pro- 
test against exhibitions of this sort, it must certainly be confessed that an 
alteration has taken place for the better in the constitution of our plays; and 
that poison is not difflised into morals by their means to an equal extent as 
at that period. The mischief has been considerably circumscribed by l^al 
inspection; and, it is to be hoped, by the improved civilization of the times* 
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But it does not appear by any historical testimony we baye that a change 
has been made which is at all proportioned to the quantity of moral H^t 
which has been diffused among us since that reign. Archbishop Tillotson 
was of opinion ** that plays mi^t be so framed, and they might be govemed 
by such rules, as not only to be innocently diverting, but instructiye and useful 
to put some foUies and vices out of countenance, which could not, perhaps, be 
so decently reproved nor so effectually exposed or corrected any other way." 
And yet he confesses that " they were so full of profaneness, and that they 
instilled such bad principles into the mind, in his own day, that they ought 
not to have been tolerated in any civilized, and much less in a Christian 
nation." William Law, an eminent divine of the Establishment, who lived 
after Tillotson, declared in one of his publications on the subject of the stage, 
that ** you could not then see a play but what abounded with thoughts, pas- 
sages, and language contrary to the Christian religion." From the time oi 
William Law to ^e present about ioriy years have elapsed, and we do not 
see, if we consult the controversial writers on the subject who live unong us, 
that the theatre has become much less objectionable since those days. In- 
deed, if the names only of our modem plays were to be collected and pub- 
lished, they would teach us to augur very unfavouraldy as to the molality 
of their contents. Friends, therefore, as a religious body, have seen no 
reason why they should differ in opinion from their ancestors on this subject : 
and hence the prohilntion, which began in former times with respect to the 
theatre, is continued by them at the present day. 

Friends have many reasons to give why, as a Sodety of Christians, they 
cannot encourage the theatre by being present at any of its exhilntions. I 
shall not detail all of them, but shall select such as I think most material to 
the point. 

The first class of arguments comprehends such as relate to what may be 
called the mann^ of ihe drama. 

They object to the manner of the drama, or to its fictitious nature, in con- 
sequence of which men personate characters that are not their ovm. This 
personification they hold to be injurious to the man who is compelled to 
practise it. Not that he will partake of the bad passions which he person- 
ates; but that the trick and trade of repres^iting what he does not feel, must 
make him at all times an actor; and his looks, and words, and actions will be 
all sophisticated. And this evil will be likely to continue with him in the 
various changes of his life. 

They hold it also to be contraiy to the spirit of Christianity. For men 
who personate characters in this way express joy and grief, when, in reality, 
there may be none of these f e^ings in then: hearts. They express noble 
sentiments, when their whole lives may have been remarkable for their 
meanness, and go often afterwards and wallow in sensual delights. They 
personate the virtuous character to-day, and perhaps to-moitow that of the 
rake. And, in the latter case, they utter his profligate sentiments and speak 
his profane language. Now Christianity requires simplicity and truth. It 
allows no man to pretend to be what he is not. And it requires great cir- 
cumspection oi its followers with respect to what they may utter, because it 
makes every man accountable for his idle words. 

Friends, therefore, are of o^nnion that they cannot, as men either professing 
Christian tenets or Christian love, encourage others to assume false characters 
or to personate those which are not their own. 

Bousseau condemns the stage upon the same principle. " It is," says he, 
" the art of dissimulation; of assuming a foreign character, and of appearing 
di£fer^itly from what a man really is; of flying into a passion without a cause. 
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and of saving what he does not think as naturally as if he reaUy did: in a 
word, of rorgetting hims^ to personate others/* , 

Friends object also to the manner of the drama^ even where it professes 
to be a school for morals. For where it teaches morality it inculcates rather 
the loose virtue of heathenism than the strict though mild discipline <^ the 
gospel: and where it attempts to extirpate vice, it does it rather by making 
it ridiculous than by making men shun it for the love of virtue. It nowhere 
fixes the deep Christian principle by which men are bound to avoid it as on; 
but places the propriety of the dereliction of it rather upon the loss of repu- 
tation among the world than upon any sense of religious duty. 

The next dass of arguments is taken from the internal contents of tiie 
drama. 

Friends mean that dramatic compositions generally contain taiae soiti- 
ments; that is, such as Christianity would disapprove; that) of course, they 
hold out false prospects; that they inculcate fidse morals ; and that they 
have a tendency, from these and their o^er contents, to promote disdpation, 
and to weaken the sinews of morality in those who see them represented 
upon the stage. 

Tragedy is considered by Friends as a part of the drama, where the horo 
is generally a warrior, and where a portion of human happiness is made to 
consist of martial glory. Hence it is considered as frequently inculcating 
proud and lofty sentiments; as cherishing a fierce and romantic spirit; as 
encouraging rival enmities ; as holding of no importance the bond of love 
and union between man and man. Now as Christianity enjoins humility, 
peace, quietness, brotheriy aflfection, and charity, whidi latter is not to be 
bounded by the limits of any coimtry. Friends hold, as a Christian body, 
that they cannot admit their children to spectacles which have a tendency 
to engender a disposition so opposite to these. 

Comedy is considered as holding out prospects and inculcating morals 
equally fidse and hurtful. In such compositions, for example, a bad impres- 
sion is not uniformly given of a bad character. Knavery frequently accom- 
plishes its ends without the merited punishment. Indeed treachery and 
intrigue are often considered but as jocose occurrences. The laws of modem 
honour are frequently held out to tiie spectator as laws that are to influence 
in life. yJ^ ezp4«ioiiB, and eyen ,^nng, are acUnitted upon the Btage. 
Neither is chastity nor delicacy always consulted there. Impure allusions 
are frequently interwoven into the dialogue, so that innocence cannot but 
often blush. Incidents not very favourable to morab are sometimes intro- 
duced. New dissipated characters are i»oduced to view, by the knowledge 
of which the novice in dissipation is not diverted from his new and baneful 
career, but finds only his scope of dissipation enlarged and a wider field to 
range in. To these hurtful views of things, as arising from the internal 
structure, are to be added those which arise from the extravagant love-tales, 
the ridiculous intrigues, and the silly buffoonery of the compositions of tibe 
stage. 

Now it is impossible, Friends contend, that these ingredients, which are 
the component parts of comic amusements, should not have an injurious 
influence upon the mind that is young and 'tender and susceptible of im- 
pressions. If the blush which started upon the cheek of a young person on 
the first hearing of an indecorous or profane sentiment, and continued for 
some time to be excited at repetitions of the same, should at length be so 
effectually suppressed that the impudent languid of ribaldry can revive it 
no more, it is clear that a victory wiU have been gained over his moral 
feelings. And if he should remember (and what is to hinder him when the 
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occurrences of the stage are marked with strong action and accompanied 
with impressive scenery) the language, the sentiments, the incidents, the 
{Hospects which dramatic pieces have brought before him^ he may combine 
these as they rise to memory with his own feelings, and incorporate them 
imperceptibly into the habits and manners of his own life. Thus if vice be 
not represented as odious, he may lose his love of virtue. If buffoonery 
should be made to please him, he may lose the dignity of his mind. Love- 
tales may produce in him a romantic imagination. Low characters may 
teach him low cunning. If the laws of honour strike him as the laws of 
refined life, he may become a fashionable moralist. If modes of dissipation 
strike him as modes of pleasure in the estimation of the world, he may 
abandon himself to these and become a rake. Thus may such representa* 
tions, in a variety of ways, act upon the moral principle, and make an inno- 
vation there detrimental to his moral character. 

Lord Kaimes, in his Elements of Criticisnif has the following observations: — 

*'The licentious court of Charles the Second, among its many disorders, 
engendwed a pest the virulence of which subsists to tMs day. The English 
comedy, copying the manners of the court, became abominably licentious; 
and continues so with very little softening. It is there an established rule 
to deck out the chief characters with every vice in fashion, however gross; 
but as such characters, if viewed in a true light, would be disgustful, care is 
taken to disguise their deformity under the embellishments of wit, sprightli- 
nesB, and good humour, which, in mixed company, make a capital figure. 
It requires not much thought to discover the poisonous influence of such 
plays. A young man of figure, emancipated at last from the severity and 
restraint of a college education, repairs to the capital disposed to every sort 
of excess. The playhouse becomes his favourite amusement, and he is 
enchanted with the guety and splendour of the chief personages. The dis- 
gust which vice gives him at first soon wears off, to make way for new 
notions, more liberal, in his opinion, by which a sovereign contempt of reli- 
gion, and a declared war upon the diastity of wives, maids, and widows, are 
converted from being infamous vices to be fashionable virtues. The infec- 
tion spreads gradually through all ranks and becomes universal. How gladly 
would I listen to any one who should undertake to prove that what I have 
been describing is chimerical ! But the dissoluteness of our young men of 
birth will not suffer me to doubt its reality. Sir Harry WiMair has com- 
pleted many a rake; and in The Suspicious Husband, Banger, the hianble 
imitator of Sir Harry, has had no slight influence in spreading that character. 
What woman, tinctured with the playhouse morals, would not be the 
sprightly, the witty, though dissolute Lady Tovmley, rather than the cold, 
the sober, though virtuous Lady Grace f How odious ought writers to be 
who thus employ the talents they have from their Maker most traitorously 
against himself, by endeavouring to corrupt and disfigure his creatures ! If 
the comedies of Congreve did not rack him with remorse in his last moments, 
he must. have been lost to all sense of virtue.*' 

As Friends consider the theatre to have an injurious effect on the morality 
of man, so they consider it to have an injurious effect on his happiness. 
They believe that amusements of this sort, but particularly the comic, unfit 
the mind for the practical performance of the Christian duties; and that as 
the most pure and substantial happiness that man can experience is derived 
from fulMling these, so they deprive him of the highest enjoyments of which 
his nature is capable — ^that is, of the pleasures of religion. 

Were a man asked, on entering the door of the theatre, if he went there 
to learn the moral ^ duties, he would laugh at the absurdity of the question; 
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and if he would oonsent to give % fair and direct aiiswar, he would either 
reply that he went there for his amnsement, or to diasipate f^oom, or to be 
made meny; some one of these expressions wonld probably characterixe his 
errand there. Now this answer would comprise the effect which Friends 
attach to the oomic performances of the stage. They ocmsider them as 
drawing the mind from serious reflection, and disposing it to levity. But 
they believe that a mind gradually aocustomed to lig^t thoughts, and placing 
its gratification in light objects, must be disqualified in time for the gravity 
of religious exercise, and be thus hindered him enjoying the pleasures which 
such an exercise must produce. 

Friends believe also that dramatic exhibitions have a power oi vast ex- 
citement of the mind. If they have no such power, they are insipid. If 
they have, they are injurious. A pejrson is all the evening at a play in an 
excited state. He comes home and goes to bed with his imagination heated 
and his passions roused. The next morning he rises : he remembers what 
he had seen and heard — ^the scenery, the language, the sentimentp, the 
action. He continues in the same excited state for the remainder of the 
day. The extravagant passions of distracted lovers, the wanton addresses 
of actors, are still Iresh upon his mind. Now it is contended by Friends, 
that a person in such an excited state, but particularly if the excitement 
pleases, must be in a very unfavouraUe condition for attending to the in- 
spired monitions of divine graoe^ or for the promotion of the practical duties 
of religion. It is supposed that if any religious book, or if any parte of the 
sacred writings, were handed to him in these moments, he would be inct^ 
able of enjoying them; and of course that religious retirement, which inq»lies 
an abstraction from the things of the world, would be impracticaUe at sodi 
a season. 

They believe also that the exhibitions of the drama must, from their own 
nature, without any other consideration, disqualify for the pleasures of 
religion. It was a frequent saying of George Fox (taken from the apostle 
Peter), that ''they who indulged in such pleasures were dead while they 
were alive;" that is, they were active in their bodies; they ran about briskly 
after their business or their pleasures ; they showed the life of their bodily 
powers; but they were extinct as to spiritual feeling. By this he meant, 
that the pleasures of the theatre and those of a similar nature were in direct 
opposition to the pleasures of religion. The former were from the world, 
worldly. They were invented according to the disposition and appetites of 
men. But the latter were from the spirit, spirituaL Hence there was not 
a greater difference between life and death than between these pleasures. 
Hence the human mind was made incapable of receiving both at the same 
time; and hence the deeper it were to get into the enjoyment of the former, 
the less qualified it would become, of course, for the enjoyment of the latter. 

Friends have, ever since the institution of their Society, abandoned tiie 
diversions of the world. They have obtained their pleasures from other 
quarters. Some of these they have found in one species of enjoyment, and 
others in another. But those which they particularly prize, they have found 
in the enjoyment of domestic happiness. And these pleasures they value 
next to the pleasures of religion. 

'* Domeetio Happiness, thon only bliss 
Of paradise that has snrviT'd the foil I 
Thou art the nnrse <tf virtue. — ^In thine arms 
She smiles appearing, as in truth she is, 
Heav'n-bom, and deetin'd to the skies again. 
Thutt art not known where Pleasure is ador'd. 
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That xeeliDg goddess, with a zoneless waist 
And wand'ring eyes, still leaning on the aim 
Of Novelty, her ficUe, frail support; 
For thou art meek and constant, hating change, 
And finding, in the calm of truth-tried love, 
Joys that her stormy raptures never yield. 
Forsaking thee, what shipwreck have we made 
Of honour, dignity, and fair renown f — Cowpcr, 

But if Friends have been accustomed to place one of the sources of their 
pleasures in domestic happiness, thej may be supposed to be jealous of every* 
thing that appears to them to be l&ely to interrupt it. But they consider 
dramatic exhibitions as having this tendency. These exhibitions, under the 
influence of plot, dialogue, dress, music, action, and scenery, particularly 
fascinate, lliey excite the person who has once seen them to desire them 
again. But in proportion as this desire is gratified, or as people leave their 
homes for the amusements of the stage, &ey lose their relish and weaken 
their powers of the enjoyment of domestic society; that is. Friends mean to 
say that domestic enjoyments and those of the theatre may become in time 
incompatible in the same persons ; and that the theatre ought therefore to 
be particularly avoided, as an enemy that may steal upon them and rob 
them of those pleasures which experience has taught them to value next to 
the pleasures of religion. 

fiiends are of opinion also, that dramatic exhibitions not only tend of 
themselves to make home less agreeable, but that they excite a craving for 
stimulants ; and, above all, teach a dependence upon external objects for 
amusement. Hence the attention of people is taken off again to new ob< 
jects of pleasure, which lie out of their own families and out of the circle of 
their friends. 

It will not occupy much time to show that Friends have not been mis- 
taken on this point. 

It is not unusual in fashionable circles, where the theatre is regularly 
brought into the rounds of pleasure, for the father and the mother of a 
family to go to a play once, or occasionally twice, a week. But it seldom 
happens that they either go to the same theatre, or that they sit together. 
Their children are at this time left at home under what is considered to be 
proper care; but they are probably never seen again by them till the next 
noon, and perhaps once afterwards in the same day, when it is more than 
an even chance that they must be left again for the gratification of some 
new pleasure. Now this separation of fatiiers from mothers, and of parents 
from children, does not augur well of domestic enjoyments or of a love of 
home. 

But we will trace the conduct of the parents still further. We will get 
into tiieir company at their own houses : and here we shall very soon diS' 
cover how wearisome they consider every hour that is spent in the bosom of 
their families, when deprived of their accustomed amusements ; and with 
what anxiety they count the time till they are restored to their favourite 
rounds of pleasure. 

We shaU find no difficulty in judging also, from their conversation, the 
measure of their thought or their solicitude about their children. A new 
play is sure to claim the earliest attention or discussion. The capital style 
in which an actor performed his part on a certain night furnishes conver- 
sation for an hour. Observations on a new actress perhaps follow. These 
subjects appear more interesting to such persons than the innocent conver- 
sation or the playful pranks of their children. If the latter are noisy, they 
are often sent out of the room as troublesome, though the same parents can 

8 
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bear the Btunning plaudits or the diBCordant groans and hissmgs of the 
audience at the theatre. 

In the meantime their children grow np, and in their turn are introduced 
by their parents to these amusements as to places proper for the dissipation 
of vacant hours ; till by frequent attendance they themselyes lose an affec- 
tion for home and the domestic duties, and have in time as little regard for 
their parents, as their parents appear to have had for them. Marking at 
length, not for the enjoyment of domestic society, they and their diildren 
perpetuate the same rounds of pleasure, and the same sentiments and notions. 

To these instances many indeed might be added, by looking into the 
family-histories of those who are in the habit of frequenting tiieatres in 
search of pleasure, by which it would appear that sudi amusements are not 
friendly to the cherishing of the domestic duties and affections ; but that, on 
the other hand, in proportion as they are followed, they tend to sap tiie 
enjoyments of domestic life. And here it may be obs^ved that, of aU the 
amusements which go to the making up of the round of pleasures, the 
theatre has the greatest share in diverting from the pleasures of home : for 
it particularly attracts and ^Mcinates both from the nature and the diversity 
of the amusements which it contains. It is also always open in the season 
for resort. So that if private invitations to pleasure should not come in 
sufficiently numerous, or should be broken off by the indisposition of the 
parties who give them, the theatre is always ready to sup(dy any vacancy 
that may be occasioned in the round. 

Friends conceive that they ought as a Christian society to have nothing 
to do with any amusements but such as Christians coidd have invented 
themselves, or such as Christians could have sanctioned by beooming par> 
takers of them. But they believe that dramatic exhibitions are of such a 
nature, as m^i of a Christian spirit oould never have invented or encouraged; 
and that if the world were to begin again, and were to be pec^led by pure 
Christians, these exhibitions could never be called into existence. 

This inference they judge to be deducible from the nature of a Christiaai 
mind. A man who is in the habit in his leisure hours of looking into the 
vast and stupendous works of creation, of contemplating the wisdom, good- 
ness, and power of the Creator, of tiying to fathom the great and magnificent 
plans of his providence; who is in tibe habit of surveying all mankind with 
the philosophy of revealed religion, of tracing through the same unerring 
channel the uses and objects of their existence, the design of their different 
ranks and situations, the nature of their relative duties, and the like, oould 
never, in the opinion of Friends, have either any enjoyment, or be concerned 
in the invention, of dramatic exhibitions. To a mind in the habit of taking 
sack an elevated flight, it is supposed that everything on the stage must look 
little and childish, and out of place. How could a person of such a mind 
be delighted with the musical notes of a fiddler, the attitude of a dancer, the 
impassioned grimace of an actor? How could the intrigue, or the love-sick 
tale, of the composition please him? Or how oould he have imagined that 
these could be the component parts of a Christian's joys? 

But this inference is considered by the Society to be confirmed by the 
practice of the early Christians. These generally had been pagans. They 
had of course pagan dispositions. They followed pagan amusements; and, 
among these, the exhibitions of the stage. But soon after their conversion, 
that is, when they had received new minds, and when they had exerdsed 
these on new and sublime subjects, or on subjects similar to those described 
— or, in other words, when they had received the regenerated spirit of Chris- 
tians — ^they left the amusements of the stage, notwithstanding that^ by this 
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act of singularity in a sensual age, th^ were likely to bring upon^them- 
selyes the odium and the reproaches of the world. 

But when the early Christians abandoned the theatre, they abandoned it, 
as Friends contend, not because leaving paganism they were to relinquish 
aU customs that were pagan, but because they saw in their new religion, or 
because they saw in this newness of their minds, reasons which made such 
amusements inadmissible while they considered themselves in the light of 
Christians. These reasons are sufficiently displayed by the writers of the 
second, third, and fourth centuries; and as they are alluded to by Friends, 
though never quoted, I shall give them to the reader. He will judge by 
these how far the ancient coincide with the modem Christians upon this 
subject; and how far these arguments of antiquity are applicable to modem 
times. 

The early Christians, according to Tertullian, Minudus Felix, Cyprian, 
Lactantius, and others, believed that the motives for going to these amuse- 
ments were not of the purest sort. People went to them without any view 
oi the improvement of their minds. ** The motive was either to see, or to 
be seen." 

They considered the manner of the drama as objectionable. They be- 
Keved ''that He who was the author of truth could never approve of that 
which was false, and that He who condemned hypocrisy could never approve 
of him who personated the characters of others; and that they, therefore, 
who pretended to be in love, or to be angry, or to grieve, when none of 
those passions existed in their minds, were guilty of a kind of adultery in 
the eyes of the supreme Being." 

They considered their contents to be noxious. They looked upon them 
" as consistories of immorality. They affirmed that things were spoken there 
which it did not become Christians to hear; and that things were shown 
there which it did not become Christians to see; and that while these things 
polluted those from whom they came, they polluted those in time in whose 
sight and hearing they were either shown or spoken." 

They believed also that these things ''not only polluted the specti^rs, 
bnt that the representations of certain characters upon the stage pointed out 
to them the various roads to vice, and inclined them to become the persons 
whom they had seen r^resented, or to be actors in reality of what they had 
seen feigned upon the stage." 

. They believed, again, that dramatic exhibitions "produced a frame of 
mind contrary to that which should exist in a Christian breast : that there 
was nothing to be seen upon the stage that could lead or encourage him to 
devotion; but, on the other hand, that the noise and fuiy of the play-house, 
and the representations there, produced a state of excit^ent that disturbed 
tiie internal man. Whereas the spirit of a Christian ought to be calm, and 
quiet, and composed, to fit it for the duties of religion." 

They believed also, that "such promiscuous assemblages of men and 
women were unfavourable to virtue, because the sparks of the passions were 
there blown into flames." 

Tertullian, from whom some of the above opinions are taken, gives an 
invitation to those who were fond of public spectacles, in nearly tiie follow- 
ing terms: — 

** Are you fond," says he, " of the scenic doctrine, or of theatrical sights 
and compositions? We have plenty of boqjks for you to iiead. We can give 
you works in prose and in verse. We can give you {q)opfathegins and 
hymns. We cannot, to be sure, give you fictitious plots or fables, but we 
can give you truths. We cannot give you strophes or the winding dances 
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of ihe bhonu, Irat we can give jou simplicities, or plain and straightf orwaid 
paths. Are you fond of seeing contests for victory? You shall see these 
also, and sudi as are not trivial, but important. You may see, in our 
ChristiAn example, chastity overcoming immodesty. You may see faitiiful- ' 
ness giving a death-wound to perfidy. You may see mercy getting the 
better of cruelty. You may see modesty and delicacy of sentiment over- 
coming impurity and impudence. These are the contests in which it 
becomes us Christians to be condemed, and where we ought to endeavour 
to receive the prize." 



CHAPTER IV. 



Daiioing->Daxioiiig forbidden— Greeks and Romans diiliBired on this subject — ^Ifotire on. 
which the Chreeks encouraged dancing— Motive on which the moderns enoonrage it- 
Way in which Friends view it— Arguments which they use against it. 

As Friends have thought it right to prohibit muac and stage entertain- 
ments to the Society, so they have thought it proper to prohibit dancing; 
none of their children being allowed any instruction in the latter art. 

It is remaricable that two of the most civilised nations, as well as two (^ 
the wisest men of antiquity, should have differed in their opinions with 
respect to dancing. The Greeks considered it as a useful and an honour- 
able employment; and most of the nations, therdfore, under that appellation 
inserted it into their system of education. The name of dancer was so hon- 
ourable as to be given to some of their gods. Statues are recorded to have 
been erected to good dancers. Socrates is said to have admired dancing so 
much, as to have learned it in his old age. Dancing, on the other hand, 
was but little regarded at Rome. It was not admitted even within the pale 
of accomplishments. It was considered at best but as a sonr and trivial 
employment. Cicero says, ''Nemo ver^ saltat sobrius, nisi fort^ insanit, 
neque in solitudine, neque in convivio honesto." — "No man dances in 
private, or at any respectable entertainment, except he be drunk or mad.*' 

We collect) at least from the above statement, that people of old who 
were celebrated for their wisdom, came to very different conclusions with 
respect to the propriety of encouraging this art. 

Those nations among the ancient which encouraeed dancing, did it upon 
the principle that it led to an agility of body and a quickness of motion, 
that would be useful in military evolutions and exploits. Hence ** swift of 
foot*' w^ considered to be an epithet as honourable as any that could be 
given to a warrior. 

The modems, on the other hand, encourage dancing, or at least defend it, 
upon rather different principles. They consider it as producing a handsome 
carriage of the body, as leading to a graceful and harmonious use of the 
limbs, and as begetting an erectness of position not more favourable to the 
look of a person than to his health. 

That dancing produces dispositions of this sort cannot be denied, though 
certainly not to the extent which many have imagined. Painters, who 
study nature the most, and are the best judges of the appearance of the 
human frame, are of opinion that modem dancing does not produce natural 
figures, or at least such as they would choose for their respective composi- 
tions. The military exercise has quite as great a share as dancing in the 
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production of these dispositioiis. And there are certainly men who were 
never taught either the military exercise or dandng, whose deportment is 
harmonious and graceful. 

Friends think it unnecessary to teach their children daadng as an accom- 
plishment^ because they can walk and carry thdr persons with sufficient ease 
and propriety without it. 

They think it unnecessary also, because, how consistent soever the prac- 
tice of it may be with the sprightliness of youth, they could never sanction 
it in maturer age. They expect of the members of their Society that they 
should abandon amusem^its, and substitute useful and dignified pursuits, 
when they be€(xne men. But they cannot consider dancing otherwise than 
as an employment that is useless^ and below th^ dignity of the Christian 
character^ in persons who have come to years of discretion. To initiate, 
therefore, a youth of twelve orthirteen years of age into dancing, when he must 
relinquish it at twenty, would, in their opinion, be a culpable waste of his time. 

Friends cannot view dancing abstractedly,, for no person so teaches or 
practises it; but they are obliged to view it in connection with other things. 
If they view it with its usual accompaniment of music, it would be incon- 
sistent, thoy think, to encourage it, when they have banished music from 
their Society. If they view it as connected with an assemblage of persons, 
they must, they conceive, equally condemn it. And here it is, in fact, that 
they principally level their arguments agaiftst it. They prohibit all mem- 
bers of their Society from being present at balls and assemblies ; and they 
think Ihat if their youth are brought up in ignorance of the art of dancing, 
this ignorance will operate as one preventive at least against their attending 
amusements of this nature. 

Friends are as sirict in their inquiry with respect to the attendance of any 
of their members at balls as at theatrical amusements. They consider balls 
and assemblies among the vain amusements of the world. They use argu- 
ments against these i^early similar to those which have been enumerated on 
the preceding subjects. They consider them in the first place as productive 
of a kind of frivolous levity and of thoughtlessness with respect to the im- 
« portant duties of Hfe. They consider them in the second place as giving 
birth to vanity and pride. They consider them again as powerful in the 
excitement of some of the malevolent passions. Hence they believe them 
to be injurious to the religious interests of man. For, by depriving him of 
complacency of mind, and by inoreasine the growth of his bad feelings, they 
become impediments in the way of his miprovement as a moral being. 

Let us now look into these arguments of the Society, and see how far they 
can be supported. I will suppose, therefore, a few cases to be made up, and 
handed one by one to some moral philosopher for his decision. I will sup- 
pose this philosophy (that aU prejudice of education may be excluded) to 
have been previously ignorant of the nature of dancing, but to have been 
made acquainted with it in order that, he might be enabled to decide on the 
point in question. 

Suppose then it was reported to this philosopher, that on a certain day a 
number of young persons of both sexes, who had casually met at a friend's 
house, instead of confining themselves to the room on a summer's afternoon, 
had walked out upon the green; that a person present had invited them 
suddenly to dance; that they had danced to the sound of musical vibrations 
for an hour; and that after this they had returned to the room, or that they 
had returned home. Would the philosopher be able to say, in this case, that 
there was anything in it that incurred any of the culpable imputations fixed 
by Friends upon fjanning? 
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He oould hardly, I tbink, make it oat that there could have been, in anj 
part of the bosinesB, any opening for the ohaiges in question. There appear 
to have been no preyious preparations of extravagant dressing; no premedi- 
tated design of setting off tiie person; no previous methods of procuring 
admiration; no drcumstanoe, in ^ort, by which he oould reasonably suppose 
that either pride or vanity could have been called into existence. The time 
also would ai^>ear to him to have been too short, and the drcumstanoes too 
limited, to have given birth to inqHroper feelings. He would certainly see 
that a sort of levity would have unavoidably arisen on the occasion, but his 
impartiality and justice would oblige him to make a distinction between the 
levity that only exhilarates, and the levity that corrupts the heart. Nor 
could he conceive that the dancing for an hour only, and this totally unlocked 
for, could stand much in the way of serious r^ection for the future. If he 
were desired to class this sudden dancing for an hour upon the green with 
any of the known pleasures of life, he would probably, class it with an hour^i 
exercise in the fidds, or with an hour^s game at play, or with an hour's em- 
pl<mnent in some innocent recreation. 

But suppose now that a new case were opened to the philoeophfflr. Sup- 
pose it were told him that the same party had been so ddighted with th^ 
dance upon the green that they had resolved to meet once a month for the 
purpose of dancing, and, that tiiey might not be prevented by unfavourable 
weather, to meet in a public room; tiiat they hiad met according to thdr 
resolution; that they had danced at their first meeting but for a dbort time, 
but that at their meetings afterwards they had got into the habit of dancing 
from eight or nine at night till twelve or one in the morning; that many c^ 
them now b^^an to be unduly heated in the course of this long exercise; that 
some of them, in consequence of the heat in this crowded room, were now 
occasionally ready to famt; that it was now usual for some of them to com* 
plain the next morning of colds, others of headaches, others of relaxed nerves, 
and almost all of them of a general lassitude or weariness; — What would 
thephilosopher say in the present case? ■ 

The philosopher would now probably think that they acted unreasonably 
as human beings; that they tunied night into day; and that, as if the evils 
of life were not sufficient in number, they converted hours which might have 
been spent calmly and comfortably at home, into hours of indisposition and 
of unpleasant feeling to themselves. But this is not to the point. Would he 
or would he not say that the arguments of Friends applied in the present 
case ? It certainly does not appear, from anything that has yet transpired cm 
this subject, that he could, wiib. any shadow of reas<m, accuse the persons 
meeting on this occasion of vanity or pride, or that he could see from any of 
the occurrences that have been n^entioned how these evils could be produced. 
Neither has anything yet come out from which he could even imagine the 
sources of any improper passions. He might think, perhaps, that they might 
be vexed for having brought fatigue and lassitude upon themselves; but he 
could see no opening for serious anger to others, or for any of the feelings oi 
malevolence. Neither could he teU what occurrence to fix upon for the {hto- 
d notion of a frivolous levity. He would almost question, judging only from 
what has appeared in the last case, whether there might not be upon the 
whole more pain than pleasure from these meetings; and whether they who 
on the day subsequent to these meetings felt themselves indisposed and their 
whole nervous system imbraced, were not so near the door of repentance 
that serious thoughts would be more natural to them than those at a lighter 
kind. 

But let us suppose one other case to be opened to the philosopher. Let 
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UB suppose it to be now stated to him, ihat those who frequented these 
monthly meetings, but particularly the females, had become habituated to 
talk for a day or two beforehand of nothing but how they should dress them- 
sdves, or of what they should wear on the occasion: that some time had been 
spent in examining and canvassing the fashions; that the milliner had been 
<»lled in for this purpose; that the imagination had been racked in the study 
of the decoration of the person; that both on the morning and the afternoon 
of the evening on which they had publicly met to dance, they had been 
solely employed in preparations for decking themselves out; that they had- 
been nearly two hours under one dresser only, namely, the hairdresser; that 
frequently at intervals they had looked at their own persons in the (^ass; 
that they had walked up and down parading before it in admiration of their 
own appearance, and in the critical detection of any little fold in their dress 
which might appear to be out of place, and in the adjustment of the same : — 
What would ike philosopher say in this new case? 

He certainly could not view the case with the same com^acent counteU' 
ance as before. He would feel some symptoms of alarm. He would begin 
to think that the truth of the arguments employed by Eiiends was unfolding 
itself, and that what appeared to him to be an innocent amusement at the 
first, might possibly be capable of being carried out of the bounds of inno- 
cence by such and similar accompaniments. He could not conceive, if he 
had any accurate knowledge of the human heart, that such an extraordinaiy 
attention to dress and to the decoration of the person, or such a critical 
examination 6f these with a view of procinring admiration, could produce any 
other fruits than conceit and affectation, or vanity and pride. Nor could he 
conceive that all these preparations, all this previous talk, all this previous 
consultatiMi about the fashions, added to the employment itself of the decor- 
ation of the person, could tend to anything else than to degrade the mind 
and to render it light and frivolous. He would be ol^iged to acknowledge 
also, that minds accustomed to take so deep an interest in the fashions and 
vanities of the world, would not only loathe, but be disqualified for, serious 
reflection. But if he were to acknowledge that these preparations and 
accompaniments had, on any one occasion, a natural tendency to produce 
these effects, he could not but consider these preparations, if made once a 
month, as likely to become in time systematic nurseries for frivolous and 
affected characters. 

Having traced the subject up to a point where it appears that some of the 
arguments of Friends begin to bear, let us take leave of our philosopher; 
and as we have advanced nearly to the ball-room door, let us enter the room 
itself, and see if any circumstances occur there which shall enable us to form 
a better judgment upon it. 

I am uiiaid that I shall be thought more cynical than just, more prejudiced 
than impartial, more given te censure than to praise, if, in temples apparently 
dedicated to good-humour, cheerfulness, and mirth, I should say that sources 
were to be found from whence we could trace the rise of immoral passions. 
But human nature is alike in all places; and if circumstances should arise in 
the ball-room which touch, as it were, the strings of the passions, they will 
as naturally throw out their tone as in other places. Why should ^ivy, 
jealousy, pride, malice, anger, or revenge shut themselves out exclusively 
from these resorts, as if these were more than ordinarily sacred, or more than 
ordinary repositories of human worth? 

In examining the interior of the ball-room, it must be confessed that we 
shall certainly find circumstances occasionally arising, that give birth to 
feelings neither <^ a pleasant nor of a moral nature. It is not unusual, for 
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instaaoe, to cUiooTer uoang the f emalefl ona that exoek in the beauty of her 
person, and another that exoelB m the elegance of her dress. The eyes of aU 
are more than proportionally turned upon these for the whole night. This 
little oiroumstanoe soon generates % yanety of improper passions. It calls up 
vanity and conceit in the breasts of these objects of admiration* It raises 
envy and jealousy, and even anger, in some of the rest. These become envi- 
ous of the beauty of the former, envious of their taste, envious of their doth* 
ing, and, above all, jealous of the admiration bestowed upon them. In this 
evil state oi mind one passion begets another; and instances have occuned, 
where some of these have felt displeased at the apparent coldness and indif- 
ference of their own partners, because they have appeared to turn their eyes 
more upon the &kvourites of tiie night than upon themselves. 

In the same room, when the pt^ies begin to take their places to dance, 
other little circumstances not unfrequently occur, which give rise to other 
passions. Many aiming to be as near to the top of the dance as possible, are 
disappointed of their places by others who have just stepped into them. Dis- 
satirfaction, and sometimes munnurs, follow. Each in his own mind sup* 
poses his claims and pretensions to the higher place to be stronger, on 
account of his money, his connections, his profession, or his rank. Thus his 
own dispositions to pride are only the more nursed and fostered. Malice, 
too, is often engendered on the occasion : and thou^ the parties would not 
be allowed by we master of the ceremonies to disturb the tranquillity of the 
room, animosities have sometimes sprung up between them which h&ve not 
been healed in a littie time. I am aware that in some large 'towns of the 
kingdom regulations are made with a view to the prevention of these evils, 
but it is in some only; and even where they are made, though they prevent 
outward rude behaviour, they do not prevent inward dissatisfaction. Moneyed 
influence still feels itself often debased by a lower place. 

If we were to examine the ball-room further, we should find new circum- 
stances arising to call out new and degrading passions. We should find dis- 
appointment and discontent often throwing tne seeds of irritability on the 
mind. Men fond of dancing frequentiy find an over-proportion of men, 
and but few females in the room. And women wishing to dance sometimes 
find an over-proportion of women, and but few men; so that partners are not 
to be had for all, and a number of each class must make up weir minds to sit 
quietiy, and to lose their diversion for the night. Partners, too, are frequentiy 
dissatisfied with each other. One thinks his partner too old; another, too 
plain; another, below him. Matched often in this unequal manner, they go 
down the dance in a sort of dudgeon, having no cordial disposition towai^ds 
each other, and having persons before their eyes in the same room with whom 
they could have cor£ally danced. Nor are instances wanting where the 
pride of some has fixed upon the mediocrity of others, as a reason why they 
should reluctantly lend them their hands when falling in with them in the 
dance. The slight is soon perceived, and disgust arises in both parties. 

Various other instances might be mention^ where very improper passions 
are excited. I shall only observe, however, that these passions are generally 
stronger, and give more uneasiness, and are called up to a greater height 
than might generally be imagined from such apparentiy slight causes. In 
many instances, indeed, they have led to such serious misunderstandings 
that they were only terminated by the duel 

From this statement I may remark here, though my observation may not 
be immediately to the point, that there is not probably that portion of enter- 
tainment, or that substantial pleasure, which people expected to find at these 
monthly meetings. The littie jealousies arising about precedency, or about 
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the admiration of one more than of another; the falling in ocoasionallj with 
disagreeable partners ; the slights and omissions that are often thought to be 
pnrpoeely made ; the headaches, colds, sicknesses, and lassitude afterwards, 
must all of them operate as so many drawbacks from this pleasure: and it is 
not unusual to hear persons, fond of such amusements, complaining after- 
wards that they had not answered. There is, therefore, probably more 
pleasure in the preparations for such amusements, and in the previous talk 
about them, than in the amusements themselves. 

It is sJso probable that the greatest pleasure felt in a ball-room is felt by 
those who go into it as spectators only. These peroeiTe pleasure from the 
music, from the beat of the steps in unison with it, but particulaiiy from the 
idea Uiat all who join in the dance are hi4>py. These considerations produce 
in the spectator cheerfulness and mirth; and these are continued to hun more 
pure and unalloyed than in the former case, because he can have no draw- 
backs from the admission into his own breast of any of those uneasy and im- 
moral passions above described. 

But to return to the point in question : — ^The reader has now had the 
dififerent cases laid before him, as determined by the moral philosopher. He 
has been conducted also through the interior of the ball-room. He will have 
perceived, therefore, that the arguments of Friends have gradually unfolded 
themselves, and that they are more or less conspicuous, or more or less true, 
as dancing is viewed abstractedly, or in connection with the preparations and 
accompaniments that may be interwoven with it. If it be viewed in con- 
nection with these preparations and accompaniments, and if these should be 
found to be so inseparably connected with it that they must invariably go 
togetiier (which is supposed to be the case where it is introduced into the 
bful-room), he will have no difficulty in pronouncing that in this case it is 
objectionable as a Christian recreation. For it cannot be doubted that it has 
an immediate tendency in this case to produce a frivolous levity, to generate 
vanity and pride, and to call up passions of the malevolent kmd. Now in 
this point of view it is that Friends generally consider dancing. They never 
view it, as I observed before, abstractedly, or solely by itself. They have 
therefore forbidden it to their Society, believing it to be the duty of a Chris- 
tian to be serious in his conversation and deportment, to afford an example 
of humility, and to be watchful and diligent in the subjugation of his evil 
passions. 



CHAPTER V. 



Novell— Novel-readiiig forbidden as p¥odtioiiig an alFeotation of knowledge, a romantic 
spirit, and a perverted morality ; and, by creating an indisposition towards other 
kinds of reading, moral improvement is prevented — Hence novel-reading more per- 
nidoos than many otiier amusements. 

Among the prohibitions which Friends have adopted in their moral educa- 
tion, as barriers against vice, or as preservatives of virtue, I shall consider 
that next which relates to the perusal of improper books. Greoi^e Fox seems 
to have forgotten nothing that was connected with the morals of the Society. 
He was anxious for the purity of its character. He seemed afraid of every 
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wind ihat blew, lest H should bring some noxious vtipaar to defile it. Anil 
M those things which were spoken or represented might corrapt the mind, so 
those whidi were written and printed might corrapt it also. He recom- 
mended, therefore, that the youth of his newly-formed sodety should abstain 
from the reading of romances. William Penn and others expressed the 
same sentiments on this subject. And the same opinion has been hdd by- 
Friends as a body of Christians down to the present day. Hence noyels, as 
a particular species of romance, and as that whidi is oonsid^^ as of the 
worst tendency, have been particulariy marked for prohibition. 

Some among Friends have been inclined to think that novels ought to be 
rejected on account of the fictitious nature of Uieir contents. But Uiis con- 
sideration is by no means generally adopted by the Society as an argument 
against thaoo. Nor would it be a sound argument if it were. If novek con- 
tain no evil within themselves, or have no evil tendency, the m^e circum* 
stance of the subject, names, or duoactera* being feigned, will not stamp 
them as censurable. Such fiction will not be like the fiction of the drama» 
where men act and personate diaracters that are not their own. Different 
men, in different ages of the world, have had recourse to different modes of 
writing for the promotion of virtue. Some have had recourse to aUegorieSy 
others to faUes. The fables of .^Bsop, though a fiction from beginning to 
end, have been useful to many. But we have a peculiar instance of the use 
and innocence of fictitious descriptions in the sacred writings — ^the Autlior of 
the Christian religion having made use of parables on many and weighty 
occasions. We cannot, therefore, condemn fictitious biography, unless it 
condemn itself by becoming a destooyer of morals. 

The arguments against novels in which Friends agree as a body, are iaken 
from the pernicious influence that they have upon the minds of those who 
read them. 

Friends do not say that all novels have this influence, but that they have 
it generally. The great demand for novels, in consequence of the taste 
which the world has shown for this species of writing, has induced persons 
of all descriptions, and of course many who have been but ill qualified, to 
write them. Hence, though some novels have appeared of considerable 
merit, the worthless have been greatly preponderant. The demand also has 
occcasioned foreign novels, of a complexion by no means suited to the good 
sense and character of our country, to be translated into our language. 
Hence a fresh weight has been thrown into the preponderating scale. From 
these two causes it has happened that the contents of a great majority of 
oiur novels have been unfavourable to the improvement of the moral character. 
Now when we consider this circumstance, and when we consider likewise 
that professed novel-readers generally read all the compositions of this sort 
that come into their way — ^that they wait for no selection, but that they 
devour the good, the bad, and 'the indifferent, alike— we shall see the reasons 
which have induced Friends to believe that the effect of this species of writing 
upon the mind has been generally pernicious. 

One of the effects which the members of this Society consider to be pro- 
duced by novels upon those who read them, is an affectation of knowledge, 
which leads them to become forward and presumptuous. This effect is 
highly injurious ; for, while it raises them unduly in their own estimation, 
it lowers them in that of the world. Nothing can be more disgusting, in 
the opinion of Friends, than to see persons assuming the authoritative 
appearance of men and women, before their age or their talents can have 
given them any pretensions to do it. 
. Another effect is the following : — ^They conceive that there is among^ i«t>- 
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fessed noveT-readers a peculiar cast of mind. They obeenre in ihem a 
romantic spirit, a BOrt%{ wander-loviiig in»gmati4, .nd > diqxmtion 
towards enthiudaBtio flights of the fancy, which to sober persons have tiie 
appearance of a temporary derangement. As the former effect must become 
injurious by producing forwaixlness, so this must become so by producing 
unsteadiness of character. 

A third effect which they find to be produced among this description of 
readers, is conspicuous in a perverted morality. Headers of this class place 
almost every virtue in feeling, and in the affectation of benevolence. They 
consider these as the true and only sources of good. They make these 
equivalent to moral principle. And actions flowing from feeling, though 
feeling itself is not always well foimded, and sometimes runs into compassion 
even against justice, they class as moral duties arising from moral principle. 
They consider also too fiequently the laws of religion as barbarous restraints, 
and which their new notions of civilized refin^nent may relax at will ; and 
they do not hssitate, in consequence, to give a colour to some fashionable 
vices which no Christian painter would admit into any composition which 
was his own. 

To this it. may be added, that, believing their own knowledge to be 
supreme, and their own system of morality to be the only enlight^oed one, 
they fall often into scepticism, and pass easily from thence to infidelity. 
Foreign novels, however, more than our own, have probaUy contributed to 
theproduction of this latter effect. 

These, then, are frequently the evils, and those which the Society insist 
upon, where persons devote their spare time to the reading of novels, but 
more particularly among females, who, on account of the greater delicacy of 
their constitutions, are the more susceptible of such impressions. These 
effects Friends consider as highly injurious when they fall upon this sex. 
For aji affectation of knowledge, or a forwardness of character, seems to be 
much more disgusting among women than among men. It may be observed 
also, that an unsteady or romantic spirit, a wonder-loving or flighty imagina* 
tion, can never qualify a woman for domestic duties, or make her a sedate 
and prudent wife. Nor can a relaxed morality qualify her for the discharge 
of her duty as a parent in the religious education of her children. 

But, independently of these, there is another evil which the Society 
attach to novel-reading, of a nature too serious to be omitted in this account. 
It is, that those who are attached to this species of reading become indis- 
posed towards any other. 

This indisposition arises from the peculiar construction of novels. Their 
structure is similar to that of dramatic compositions. They exhibit charac- 
ters to view. They have their heroes and heroines in the same manner. 
They lay open the checkered incidents in the lives of these. They interweave 
into their histories the powerful passion of love. By animated language, 
and descriptions which glow with sympathy, they rouse the sensibility of the 
reader, and fill his soul with interest in the tale. They fascinate, therefore, 
in the same manner as plays. They produce also the same kind of mental 
stimulus, or the same powerful excitement of the mind. I have been told 
by a physician of the first eminence, that music and novels have done more 
to produce the sickly countenances and nervous habits of our highly educated 
females, than any other causes that can be assigned^ The excess of stimulus 
on the mind, from the interesting and melting tales that are peculiar to 
novels, affects the organs of the body, and relaxes the tone of the nerves, in 
the same manner as the melting tones of music have been described to act 
upon the constitution, i^ter the sedentary employment neoessaiy for skill in 
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thftt Bcienoe has injared it. Henoe it is that tliis indispodtioii is gaiersted. 
For, if other books contain neither characters nor incidents, nor any c^ the 
high seasoning or gross stimulants which belong to nords, they beocnoe 
insiind. 

It is difficult to estimate the injury which is done to persons by this last- 
mentioned effect of novel-reading upon the mind. For the contents of our 
best books consiBt usually of plain and sober narrative. Works of this 
description give no extravagant representations of things, because tbdr 
object is truth. They are found frequently without characters or catas- 
trophes, because these would be often unsuitable to the nature of the sab ject 
of which they treat They contain r^>ellents rather than stimulants, becmise 
their design is the promotion of virtue. The novel-reader, therefore^ by 
becoming indisposed towards these, excludes himself from moral improve- 
jDBDtf and deprives himself of the most substantial {Measure which reading^ 
can produce. In vain do books on the study of nature unfold to him the 
treasures of the mineral or the vegetable world. He foregoes this addition 
to his knowledge, and this innocent food for his mind. In vain do books on 
science lay open to him the constitution and the laws of motion of bodies. 
This constitution and these laws are still mysteries to him. In vain do 
books on religion discover to him the true path to hiq>piness. He has still 
this path to seek. Neither, if he were to dip into works like these, but par- 
ticularly into those of the latter description, could he enjoy them. This 
latter consideration makes the reading of novels a more pernicious employ- 
ment than many others. For though there may be amusements which 
may sometimes produce injurious effects to those who partake of them, yet 
these may be counteracted fay the perusal of works of a moral tendency. 
The effects, on the other hand, whi<^ are produced by the reading of noveLs, 
seem to admit of no corrective or cure. For how, for instance, shall a per- 
verted morality, which is considered to be one of them, be rectified, if the 
book which is to contain the advice for this purpose be so uninteresting 
or insipid that the persons in question have no disposition to peruse it! 



CHAPTER VL 

DiyeiBions of the FielcU 



The diversions of the field are usually followed by people without any con- 
sideration whether they are justifiable either in the eye of morality or of 
reason. Men receive tiiem as the customs of their ancestors, and they are 
therefore not likely to entertain doubts concerning their propriety. The 
laws of the country also sanction them ; for we find regulations and qualifi- 
cations on the subject. Those also who attend these diversions are so 
numerous, and their rank and station and character are often such, tiiat they 
sanction them again by their example ; so that few people think of mnking 
any inquiry how far they are allowable as pursuits. 

But though this general thoughtiessness prevails upon the subject, and 
though many have fallen into these diversions, as into the oommon customs 
of the world, yet benevolent and religious individuals have not allowed them 
to pass unnoticed, nor been bockwaid in their censures and reproo&.j. 
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It has been matter of astonishnient to Bome, how men who have the 
powers of reason can waste their time in galloping after dogs, in a wild and 
tumultuous manner, to the detriment often of their neighbours, and to the 
hazard of their own lives; or how men who are capable of high intellectual 
enjoyments can derive pleasure, so as to join in shouts of triumph on 
account of the death of a harmless animal; or how men who have organic 
feelings, and who know that other living creatures have the same, can make 
an amusement of that which puts brute «.Tiifnn.1a to pain. 

Grood poets have spoken the language of enlightened nature upon this 
subject. Thomson, in his Seasons, introduces the diveisions of the field in 
the following mannner: — 

"Here the mde damour of the sportsman's Joy, 
The gun fast-thond'iing, and the winded horn, 
Would tempt the Muse to sing the rural game." , 

But further on he observes— 

"These are not subjects for the peaceful Muse, 
Nor will she stain with such her spotless song ; 
Then most delighted, when she social sees 
The whole mix'd animal creation round 
Alive and happy. 'Tis not joy to her 
This falsely cheerful barbarous game of death." 

Cowper, in his Tosh, in speaking in praise of the country, takes occasion 
to express his disapprobation of one of the diversions in question: — 

"They love'the counixy, and none else, who seek 
For their own sake its silence and its shade, 
Delights, which who would leave that has a heart 
Susceptible of pity, or a mind 
Cultured, and capable of sobev thought, 
For all tne savage din of the swift pack 
And clamours of the field? Detested sport ! 
That owes its pleasure to another's pain, 
That feeds upon the sobs and dying shrieks 
Of harmless Nature, dumb, but yet endued 
With eloquence, that agonies inspire, 
Of silent tears, and heart-distending sighs t 
Vain tears, alas I and sighs that never find 
A corresponding tone in jovial souls 1" 

In these sentiments of the poets, Friends, as a religious body, have long 
joined. George Fox spedficeJly reprobated hunting and hawking, which 
w&ce the field diversions of his own time. He luui always shown, as I 
stated in the Introduction, a tender disposition to brute-animaLs, by reprov- 
ing those who had treated them improperly in his presence. He considered 
these diversions as unworthy of the time and attention of men, who ought 
to have much higher objects of pursuit. He believed, also, that real Ohns- 
tians could never follow them ; for a Christian was a renovated man, and a 
r^iovated man could not but Imow the works of creation better than to sub- 
ject them to his abuse. 

Edward Biuroughs, who lived at the same time, and was an able minister 
of the Society, joined George Fox in his sentiments with respect to the 
treatment of animals. He considered that man in the fall, or apostate man, 
had a vision so indistinct and vitiated, that he could not see the animals of 
the creation as he ought; but that the man who was restored, or the spiritual 
Ghiistian, had a new and clear discernment concerning them, which would 
oblige him to consider and treat them in a proper manner. 
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This ideft of George Fox and of Edward Bmroiiglis seemB to hxve been 
adopted or patronized by the poet Cowper : — 

" Thus barmoDy and ftunily aooord 
Were diiy*n from ParadiM ; and in that homr 
The leeds of omelty, that nnoe have swdl'd 
To saoh gigantic and enonnons growth. 
Were sown in human nature's fniitfal soiL 
Henoe date the penecution and the pain 
^niat man inflicts on all inferior kinds, 
B^iardlees of their plaints. To make him sport. 
To gratify the phrensy of his wrath. 
Or his base gluttony, are causes good 
And just, in his account, why bird and beast 
Should suiSer torture "—- 

Thus, from the first formation of their Society, Friends censored these 
diyersions, and hud down sach moral principles, with respect to the treat- 
ment of animals, as were subversiye of their continuance. These principles 
continued to actuate all true members who were their successors ; and tiiey 
gave proof by their own conduct that they were influenced by them, not 
only in treating the different animals under their care with tenderness, but 
in abstaining fronx all diversions in which their feelings could be hurt. The 
diversions, however, of the field, notwithstanding that this principle of the 
treatment of the brute creation had been long recognized, and that no person 
of approved character in the Society followed them, hegan in time to be 
resorted to occasionally by the young and thoughtless members, either out 
of curiosity, or with a view of toying them as means of producing pleasure. 
These deviations, however, from the true spirit of the profession, became at 
length known; and the Society, that no excuse might be left to any for 
engaging in such pursuits again, came to a resolution in one of thdr Yearly 
Mee&igs, to give advice upon the subject in the following words :— • 

"We clearly rank tiie practice of hunting and shooting for diversion with 
vain sports; and we beueve the awaken^ mind may see, that even the . 
leisure of those whom Providence hath permitted to have a competence of 
worldly goods is but ill filled up with these amusements. Therefore, being 
not only accountable for our substance, but also for our time, let our leisure 
be employed in serving our neighbour, and not in^distreosing the creatures 
of God for our amusement.'' — Rules of Ditciplinef page 43. 

I shall not take upon me to examine the different reasons upon which we 
find the foundation of this law. I shall not inquire how far a man's sub- 
stance, or rather his talent, is wasted or misapplied in feeding a number of 
dogs in a costly manner, while the poor of the neighbourhood may be starving; 
or how far the galloping after these is, in the eye of Christianity, a misappli- 
cation of a person's time. I shall adhere only to that part of the argument, 
how far a person has a right to make a pleasure of that which occasions pain 
and death to the animal creation ; and I shall show in what manner Friends 
argue upon this subject^ and how they persuade themsdves that they have 
no right to pursue such diversions, but particularly when they consider 
themselves as a body of professing Christians. 

Friaids, it may be premised, and the poet Cowper likewise, in their laud- 
able zeal for the happiness of the brute creation, have given an improper 
description of the nature of the crime of these diversions. They have made 
it to consist in a man's deriving pleasure from the sufferings of the animals 
in question ; whereas it should have been made to consist in his making a 
pleasure of a pursuit which puts them to pain. The most abandoned sports- 
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man, it is to be presumed, never hunts them because he enjoys their sufoings, 
BJB pleiisure arises from considerations of another nature. 

Enends usually tiy the lawfuhiess of field-diversions, which include hunt- 
ing and shooting, by two standards ; and, first, by the morality of the Old 
Testament. 

They believe, in common with other Christians, that men have a right to 
take away the lives of animals for their food. The great Creator of the 
universe, to whom everything that is in it belongs, gave to Noah and his 
descendants a grant or charter for this purpose. In this charter no excep- 
tion is made. Hence, wild animals are induded in it equally with the tame. 
And hence, a hare may as well be killed, if people have occasion for food, as 
a chicken or a lamb. 

13iey believe also, that when the Creator of the universe gave men dominion 
over the whole brute creation, or delivered this creation into their hands, he 
intended them the right of destroying such animals as circumstances war- 
ranted them in supposing would b^ome injurious to themselves. The 
preservation of themselves, which is the first law of nature, and the preser- 
vation of other animals under their care, created this new privilege. 

But though men have the power given them ovee the lives of animals, 
there is a condition in the same charts:, that they shall take them with as 
little pain as possible to the creatures. If the death of animals is to be 
made serviceable to men, the least they can do in return is to mitigate their 
sufferings while they expire. This obligation the supreme Being imposed 
upon tt^se to whom he originally gave t^e charter, by the command of not 
eating their flesh while the life's blood was in it. The Jews obliged all their 
converts to religion, even the {»roselytes of the gate, who were not considered 
to be so religious as the i»roselytes of the covenant, to observe what they 
called tiie seventh commandment of Noah, or that " they should not eat the 
member of any beast that was taken from it while it was alive." It seems 
almost impossible tiiat men could be so depraved as to take flesh to eat from 
a poor animal while alive ; and yet, from the law enjoined to proselytes ot 
the gate, it is probable that it was the case. Bruce, whose Travels into 
Ahyssima are gaining ground in credit, asserts that such customs obtained 
there. And the ffarteum Miscellany, vol. vi. p. 126, in which is a modem 
account of Scotland, written in 1670, states the same practice as having 
listed in our own island. 

This law, therefcne, of blood, whatever other objects it might have in view, 
enjoined that, while men were engaged in the distressing task of taking away 
the life of an animal, they should respect its feelings, by abstaining from 
^rtore or all unnecessary pain. 

"On Nofth, and in him on aU mankind. 
The charter waa oonferr'd, by which we hold 
The flesh of animals in fee, and claim 
O'er all we feed on, poVr of life and death. 
But read the instrument and mark it weU. 
Th* oppression of a tyrannous control 
Can find no warrant there. Feed, then, and yield 
Thanks for thy food. Carnivorous, through sin, 
Feed on the slain, but spare the living brute I" — Cowper. 

Erom this charter, and from the great condition annexed to it^ Friends 
are of opinion that rights and duties' have sprung up — rights on behalf of 
animals, and duties on the part of men — and that a breach of these duties, 
however often or however thoughtlessly it may take place, is a.breach of a 
moral law. For thus charter did not relate to those animals only which 
lived in the particular country of the Jews, but those in all countries where- 
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ever Jews might dwell. Kor was the obeervanoe of it oonfiiied to the Jews 
only, but it was to extend to the proeelyteB of the covenant and of the 
gate. Nor was the observanoe of it confined to these pxwelytes; bat it 
was to extend to all nations, because all animals of the same species axe, in 
all countries, oigani^ alike, and have all similar feelings; and because aU 
^wiitift^la of every kind are susceptible of pain. 

In trying the lawfulness of the diversions of the field, as Friends do, by 
this charter and by the great condition annexed to it, I purpose, in ord^ to 
save time, to con&ie myself to hunting; for this will appear to be the most 
objectionable if examined in' this manner. 

It must be obvious then that hunting, even in the case of hares, is seldcmi 
followed for the purposes of food. It is very uncertain, in the first place, 
whether in the course of the chase thev can be pro e orv ed whole when they 
are taken so as to be fit to be eaten. And in the second, it may be observed 
that we may see fifty horsemen after a pack of hounds, no one of whom has 
any property in the pack, nor of course any right to the prey. These cannot 
even pretend that their object is food either for themselves or others. 

Neither is hunting, where foxes are the object in view, pursued upon the 
principle of the dee&uction of noxious animals. For it may be observed 
that rewards are frequently offered to those who will procure them for ^e 
chase; that large woods or covers are frequently allotted them that they may 
breed and perpetuate their species for the same purpose; and that a poor 
man in the neighbourhood of a fox-hunter would oe sure to experience his 
displeasure if it were known that he had destroyed any of these animals. 

With respect to the mode of destroying them in either of these cases 
(which is the next consideration), it is not as expeditious as it might be made 
by other means. It is, on the other hand, peculiarly crueL A poor animal 
is followed, not for minutes^ but frequency for an hour, and sometimes for 
hours, in pain and agony. Its sufferings begin with its first fear. Under 
this fear, perpetually accompanying it, it flies from the noise of horses and 
of horsemen and the cries of dogs : it pants for breath till the panting be- 
comes difficult and painful : it b^mes wearied even to misery, yet dares not 
rest : and under a complication of these sufferings it is at length overtaken, 
and often literally torn to pieces by its pursuers. 

Hunting, therefore, does not appear, in the opinion of Friends, to be f ol< 
lowed for any of those purposes which alone, according to the original charter, 
give mankind a right over the lives of brutes.* It is neither followed for 
food, nor for prevention of injury to man or to the creatures belonging to 
him. Neither is life taken away by means of it as mercifully as it ought to 
be, according to the meaning of the great condition. The netting, however, 
of animals for food is perfectly unobjectionable upon these principles. 

But if hunting be not justifiable when examined upon these three prin- 
ciples, it can never be justifiable, in the opinion of tins Society, when it is 
followed on the principle of pleasure. All destruction of animal life upon 
this last principle must come within the charge of wanton cruelty, and be 
considered as a violation of a moral law. 

Friends try the lawfulness of these diversions again by the morality of the 
New Testament. They adopt, in the first place, upon this occasion, the 
idea of Greorge Fox and of Edward Burroughs, wMch has been already 
stated; and they follow it up in the maimer wMch I shall now explain. 

They beUeve that a man under the new covenant, or one who is really a 
Christian, ia a renovated man. As long as Adam preserved his primeval 
innocence, or continued in the image of his Maker, his spiritual vision was 
dear. When he lost this image it became dim, short, and confused. This- 
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18 the case, the Society believe, -with every apostate or wicked man. He 
sees through a vitiated medium. He sees, of course, nothing of the har- 
mony of the creation. He has but a confused knowledge of the natures and 
ends of things. These natures and these ends he never examines as he 
ought, but, in the confusion of his moral vision,, he abuses and perverts them. 
Hence it generally happens that an apostate man is crud to his brute. But 
in proportion ag he is rertored to the divine image or becomes as Adam was 
before he fell, or in proportion as he exchanges earthly for spiritual views, 
he sees all things through a clearer medium. It is then, as friends believe, 
that the creation is opened to him, and that he finds the Creator has made 
nothing in vain. It is then that he knows the natures of things, that he 
estimates their uses and their ends, and that he will never stretch these 
beyond their proper bounds. Beholding animals in this sublime light, he 
will appreciate their strength, their capacities, and their feelings; and he 
will never use them but for the purposes intended by Providence. It is then 
that the creation will delight him. It is then that he will find a growing 
love for the- animated objects of it.. And this, knowledge of their natures, 
and this love of them, will oblige him to treat them with due tenderness and 
respect. Hence all animals will have a security in the breast of every 
Christian, or renovated man, against oppression or abuse. He will never 
destroy them wantonly nor put them to unnecessary paip. Now, in the 
opinion of Friends, every person who professes Christianity ought to view 
things as the man who is renovated would view them; and that it therefore 
becomes them in particular, as a body of highly professing Christians, to 
view them in the same manner. Hence they uniformly look upon animal b 
not as brute-machines, to be' used at discretion, but as the (n:eatures of God, 
of whose existence the use and intention ought always to be considered, and 
to whom duties arise out of this spirituid feeling, independently of any 
written law in the Old Testament, or any grant or charter by which their 
happiness might be secured. 

Viewing animals in this light the members of this Society therefore be- 
lieve that they are bound to treat them accordingly. Hence the instigation 
of two horses by whips and spurs for a trial of speed, in consequence of a 
moneyed stake, is considered by them to be criminal. The horse was made 
for the use of man, to carry his body and transport his burdens; but he was 
never made to engage in painful coi]d9icts with other horse& on account of the 
avarice of his owner. Hence, the pitting together of two cocks for a trial 
of victory is considered as equally criminal. For the cock, whatever may 
be his destined object among the winged creation, has been long useful to 
man in awakening him from unseasonable slumber, and in sounding to him 
the approach of day. But it never was intended that he should be employed 
to the injury and destruction of himself, or to the injury and destruction of 
his own species. In the same manner Friends condemn the hunting of 
animals, except on the plea of necessity, or that they cannot be destroyed, 
if their death be required, in any other way. For whatever may be their 
several uses, or the several ends of their existence in creation, they were 
never created to be so used by man that they should suffer, and this entirely 
for his sport. Whoever puts animals to cruel and unnatural uses disturbs, in 
the opinion, of Friends, the harmony of creation, and ofifends Grod. 

They are of opinion, in the second place, that the renovated man must 
have in his own benevolent spirit such an exalted^ sense of the benevolent 
spirit of the Creator, as to believe that he never constituted any part of 
udmated nature, wilJ[iout assigning it its proper share of happiness during 
^ natural time of its existence; or that it was to have its moment, its hour, 

4 
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its d&T, or its year of pleasure. And if this be the case, he nrast beliefe 
also that any interraption of its tranquillity, without the plea of necessity, 
must be an innovation of its ri^ts as a living being. 

They believe also that the renovated man, who loves all the wotka of 
the Creator, will carry every divine law whidi has been revealed to him, as 
far as it is possible to be carried, on account of a similarity of natures, through 
all animated creation; and particulariy that law whidi forbids him to do to 
another whAt he would dislike to be done unto himself. Now this Iaw is 
founded on the sense of bodily, and on the sense of mental, feeling. The 
mental feelings of men and brutes, or the reason of man and the instinct of 
animals, are different. But their bodily feelings are alike, and they aie in 
their due jnoportion susceptible of pain. The nature, therefoce, of man and 
of itwimftla IB alike in this particular. He can anticipate and know their 
feelings by his own. He cannot, therefore, subject them to any acticm nn- 
necesmiily, if on account of a similar construction of his own organs such an 
action would produce pain to himself. His own power of feeling strongly 
commands sympathy with all that can f eeL And that general sympatiiy 
which arises to a man when he sees pain inflicted on tiie person of any 
individual of his own species, will arise, in the opinion of friends, to the 
renovated man when he sees it inflicted on the body of any brute. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Objections started by philosophical moralists to the preceding system of education. 

I have now mentioned the principal prohibitions that are to be found in 
the moral education of the Society of Friends; and I have annexed to these 
the various reasons which they themselves rive why they were introduced 
into their Society. I have therefore finished this part of my taek, and the 
reader will expect me to proceed to the next subject. But as I am certain 
that many objections will be started here, I shall stop for a few minutes to 
state and consider them. 

Friends di£Per on the subject of moral education very materially from the 
world, and indeed from those of the world who, havmg had a more than 
ordinarily liberal education, may be supposed to have, in most cases, a m<»e 
than ordinarily correct judgment. The system of their Society, as we have 
seen, consists principally of specific prehibitions. These prohibitions again 
are extended occasionally to things which are not in themselves vidons. 
They are extended again to these because it is possible that they may be 
made productive of evil. And they are founded apparently on the principle 
that ignorance of such things secures innocence; or that ignorance in such 
cases has the operation of a preventive of vice, or a preservative of virtue. 

Philosophical moralists, on the other hand, are friends to occasional indulg- 
ences. They see nothing inherently or necessarily mischievous dther in the 
theatre, the concert-room, the ball-room, the dreulating library, or in many 
other places of resort. If a young female, say they, situated hi a provincial 
town, were to see a play annually, would it not give her animation and afford a 
spring to her heart? Or if a youth were to see a play two or three times in 
the year, might not his parents, if they were to accompany him, make it 
each time, by their judidous and moral remarks, subservient to the improvo- 
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ment of his morab? Neither do tiiese moialiits anticipate any danger by 
looking to distant prospects, where the things are innocent in thenuelves. 
And &6y are of opinion that all danger may be counteracted effectually^ 
not by prohibitory checks and guards, but by storing the mind with know- 
ledge and filling it with a love of virtue, llie arguments, therefore, which 
these will advance against the system of the moral education which obtains 
among Friends, may be seen in the following words: — 

"All prohibitions, they contend, should be avoided as much as possible in 
moral education; for prohibitions may often become the cause of greater 
immorality than they were intended to prevent. The fable of the hen, 
whose very prohibition led her chickens to the fatal well, has often been 
realized in Hfe. There is a certain curiosity in human nature to look into 
things forbidden. If the youth among Friends should have the same desires 
in ti^ respect as others, they cannot gratify them but at the expense of 
thdr virtue. If they wish for novels, for example, they must get them 
clandestinely. If to go to the theatre they must go in secret. But they 
must do more than this in the latter case; for as they would be known by 
their dress, they must change it for that of another person. Hence they 
may be made capable of intrigue, hypocrisy, and deceit. 

'^ Prohibitions, again, they believe, except they be weU founded, may 
confound the notions of children on the subject of morality; for if they are 
forbidden to do what they see many worthy and enlightened persons do, 
they may never know where to fix the boundaries between vioe and virtue. 

''Prohibitions, again, they consider, if made without an allowance of 
exceptions, as having a tendency to break the spirit of yoi^h. Break a 
horse in the usual way, and teach him to stop with the check of the reins, 
and you break him and preserve his courage. But put him in a mill to 
break him, and you break his life and animation. Prohibitions, therefore, 
may hinder elevated feeUng, and may lead to poverty and sordidness of 
spirit. 

" Prohibitions, again, they believe, if youth once depart frcmi the right 
way, render them more vicious characters than common. This arises from 
the abruptness or suddenness of transition. For having been shut up within 
narrow boundaries for a pUrt of their lives, they go greater lengths when 
once let loose, than others who have not been equally curbed and confined. 

" But while they are of opinion that prohibitions are likely to be thus in« 
jurious to the youtii among Friends, they are of opinion that they are never 
to be relied upon as effectual guardians of morality, because they consider 
them as built upon false principles. 

"They are founded, tibey conceive, on the principle that ignorance is a 
security for innocence; or that vice is so attractive that we cannot resist it 
but by being kept out of the way. In the first case they contend that the 
position is false; for ignorant persons are of all others the most likely, when 
they fall into temptations, to be seduced. And in the second, they contend 
that there is a distrust of divine Providence in his moral government of the 
world. 

''They are founded, again, they conceive, on false principles; inasmuch 
as Friends confound causes with sub-causes, or causes with occasions. If a 
person, for example, were to get over a hedge and receive a thorn in his 
hand, and die of the wound, this thorn would be only the occasion and not 
the cause of his death. The bad state in which his body must have been to 
have made this wound fatal would have been the original cause. In Hke 
manner neither the theatre nor the ball-room are the causes of the bad 
passions that are to be found there. AU these passions must have existed 
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in penonB preTionsly to th^ entnoioe into these places. FUys, therelore, 
or noyelB, or public dancee, are only the sub-causes, or the occasions, of call- 
ing forth the passions in question. The real cause is in the infected state 
of the mind, or in the want of knowledge, or in the want of a love oi -virtue. 

" Prohibitions, therefore, though they may become partial checks to vice, 
can never, they believe, be relied upon as effectual guardians of virtue. 
Bars and bolts seldom prevent thieves from roblnng a house. But if armed 
men should be in it, who would venture to enter f In the same manner the 
mind of man should be armed or prepared. It should be so furnished that 
men should be able to wander through a vicious world amidst all its foibles 
and its follies, and pass nnoontaminated by them. It should have that tone 
given to it which should hinder all circumstances from becoming occasions. 
But this can never be done by locking up the heart to keep vice out of it> 
but by filUng it with knowledge and with a love of virtue. 

"lliat tins is the only method to be relied upon in moral education, thej 
conceive, may be shown by considering upon whom the pemidous effects <^ 
the theatre, or of the biUl-room, or of the circulating library, principally 
falL Do they not fall principally up<m those who have never had a dignified 
education! 'Empty noddles,* it is said, 'are fond of playhouses;' and the 
converse is true, that persons whose understandings have been enriched, and 
whose tastes have been corrected, find all such recreations tiresome : at least 
they find so much to disgust them that what they approve does not make 
them adequate amends. This is the case also with respect to novels. These 
do harm principally to barren minds. 13iey do harm to those who have no 
proper employment for their time, or to those who, in the manners, oonver- 
sation, and conduct of their parents, or of others with whom they associate, 
have no examples of pure thinking, or of pure living, or of a pure taste. 
They, on the other hand, who have been taught to love good books, will 
never run after or be affected by bad ones. And the same mode of reasoning, 
they conceive, is applicable to other cases. For if people are taught to love 
virtue for virtue's aike, and in like manner to hate what is unwortiby because 
they have a genuine and living knowledge of its unworthiness, neither the 
ball nor concert room, nor the theatre, nor the circulating library, nor the 
diversions of the field, will have charms enough to seduce them or to injure 
the morality of their minds. 

" To sum up the whole : The prohibitions of Friends, in the first place, 
may become injurious, in the opinion of these philosophical moralists, by 
occasioning greater evils than they were intended to prevent. They can 
never, in the second place, be relied upon as effiactual guardians of virtue, 
because they consider them to be founded on false principles. And if at any 
time they can beUeve them to be efiSectual in the office assigned them, they 
believe tibem to be productive only of a cold or a sluggish virtue.'* 



CHAPTER Vni. 

Reply by Friends to tbe foregoing objections. 

As a ChrisUan society Friends conceive themselves bound to be guided by 
revelation, and by revelation only, while it has any injunctions to offer which 
relate to this subject. 
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In adverting to the Old Testament they find that no less than nine out of 
the ten commandments of Moses are of a prohilntoiy nature; and in advert- 
ing to the New, that many of the doctrines of Jesus Christ and the apostles 
are delivered in the form of prohibitions. 

Friends believe that revealed religion prohibits from following all those 
pursuits which the objections notice; for though there is no specific prohibi- 
tion of each, yet there is an implied one in the spirit of Christianity. ThaB, for 
example^ violent excitements of the passions on sensual subjects must be 
unfavourable to religious advancement. Worldly pleasures must hinder 
those which are spiritual. Impure words and spectacles must afifect morals. 
Not only evil is to be avoided, but even the appearance of evil. Whilst, there- 
fore, these sentiments are acknowledged by Christianity, it is to be presumed 
that the customs which the objections notice are to be avoided in Christian 
education : and as Friends consider these to be forbidden to themselves, they 
feel themselves obliged to forbid them to others. And in these particular 
prohibitions they consider themselves sanctiojied both by the writings and 
the practices of the early Christians. 

In looking at the objections which hAve been made with a view of reply- 
ing to them, t^ey would observe, first, that t^ese objections do not seem to 
apply to them as a Society, because they presuppose circumstances concern- 
ing them which are not true. They presuppose, first, that their moral 
education is founded on prohibitions solely; whereas they endeavour, both 
by the communication of positive precepts and by their example, to fill the 
minds of their children with a love of virtue. They presuppose again that 
they are to mix with and follow the fashions of the world ; in which case a 
moderate knowledge of the latter, with suitable advice when they are f ol- 
lowed, is considered as enabling them to pass through life with less danger 
than the prohibition of the same; whereas they mix but little with persons 
of other denominations. They abjure the world that they may not imbibe 
its spirit. And here they would observe that the knowledge which is re- 
commended to be obtained, by going through perilous customs, is not neces- 
sary for them as a Society. For living much at home, and mixing almost 
solely with one another, they consider their education as sufficient for their 
wants. ' 

If Friends could view the two different systems abstractedly, that of filling 
the heart with virtue, and that of shutting it out from a knowledge of vice, 
so that these could be acted upon separately, and so that the first of the two 
were practicable, and practicable without having to go through scenes that 
were dangerous to virtue, they would have no hesitation in giving the prefer- 
ence to the former ; because if men could be taught to love virtue for virtue's 
sake, all the trouble of prohibitions would be unnecessary. 

But Friends would conceive that the system of filling the mind with virtue, 
if acted upon abstractedly or by itself, would be impracticable with respect 
to youth. To make it practicable, children must be bom with the full-grown 
intellect and experience of men. They must have an innate knowledge of 
all the tendencies, the bearings, the rdations, and the effects of virtue and 
vice. They must be also strong enough to look temptation in the face; 
whereas youth have no such knowledge or experience, or strength or power. 

They would consider, also, the system of filling the mind with virtue as 
impossible, if attempted abstractedly or alone, because it is not in human 
wisdom to devise a method of inspiring it with this essence, without first 
teaching it to abstain from vice. It is impossible, they would say, for a 
man to be virtuous, or to be in love with virtue, except he were to jlay aside 
liiB vicious practices. The first step to virtue, according both to the heathei^ 
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and the Christian philosophy^ is to abstain from yioe. We are to oease to 
do evil, and to leani to do well. This is the process recommended. Hence, 
prohibitions are neoessaiy. Hence sub-causes as well as causes are to be 
attacked. Hence, abstinence from vice is a Christian, though it may be a 
sluggish, yirtue. Hence, innocence is to be aimed at by an ignorance of 
vice. And hence, we must prohibit all evil, if we wish for the assistance oi 
the moral Qovemor of the world. 

• But if the system of filling the heart with virtue were even practicable of 
itself, that is, without the aid ol prohibitions, yet, if it be to be followed by 
allowing young persons to pass through the various amusements of the woiM 
which Sie Society prohibit, and by giving them moral advice at the same 
time, they would be of opinion that more danger would accrue to their 
morality than any which the prohibitionB could produce. The prohilntions, 
as far as they have a tendency to curb the spirit, would not be injurious, in 
the opinion of Friends, because it is their plan in education to prodnoe 
humlHe, passive, and obedient subjects, and because spirit, or high-minded- 
ness, or high feeling, is no trait in the Christian character. As far as the 
curiosity which is natural to man would instigate him to look into things 
forbidden, which he could not always do, in the particular situation of 
Friends, without the admission of intngue, or hypocrisy, or deceit, prohibi- 
tions would be to be considered as evils, though tiiey would always be neces- 
sary evils. But they would apprehend that the same number of youth would 
not be lost by passing through the ordeal of pn^bitory education, as through 
the ordeal of the system which attempts to fill the mind with virtue, by 
inuring it to scenes which may be dangerous to its morality. For if tastes 
are to be cultivated, and knowledge to be had, by adopting the amusements 
which th^ jHX>hibi1^ many would be lost, though some might be advanced to 
virtue. For parents cannot always accompany their children to such places, 
nor, if they could, can they prevent these from fascinating. If these should 
fasdnate, they will suggest repetitions. But frequent repetitions, where you 
accustom youth to see, to hdur, and to think, what ought never to be seen, 
heard, or thought of, by Christians, cannot but have the effect of tinging 
the character in time. This mode of education would be oonsiderea by 
Friends as answering to that of dear-bought experience. A person may 
come to see tiie beauty of virtue, when his constitution has been shattered 
by vice. But many will perish in the midst of so hazardous a trial. Though 
no attempt is to be made to obtain knowledge, according to the Christian 
system, through the medium of customs which may be of improper tendency, 
yet it does not follow that knowledge, properly obtained, is not a powerful 
guardian of virtue. 

The answers which have hitherto been given to the reader may be con* 
sidered as the statement of theory against theory. But Friends would say 
further upon this subject, that they have educated upon these principles for 
a hundred and fifty years [now for two centuries], and that, where they 
have been attended to, their effects have been imiformly beneficiaL They 
would be fearful, therefore, of departing from a path which they conceive 
their own experience, and that of tiieir ancestors, has shown them to be safe, 
and which, after all their inquiries, they believe to be that which is pointed 
out to them by the Christian religion. I shall not attempt to follow up this 
practical argument by any history of the lives of the members of this Society, 
but shall content myself with one or two simple facts, which appear to me to 
be materially to the point. 

In the first place I may observe, that it is an old saying, that ''it is difii- 
cult to put old heads on young shoulders." Friends, however, do this more 
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e£fectually than any other people. It has often been obeenred that their 
youth have an unnatural appearance. This idea has arisen from their dress 
and their sedateness, which, together, have produced an appearance of age 
above the youth in the countenance or the stature of tb^ person. This, 
however, is confessing, in some degree, in the case before us, uiat the discre- 
tion of age has appeiured upon youthful shoulders. It is certainly an undeni- 
able fact, that the youth of this Society, generally speaking, come earlier to 
entertain just sentiments, into a knowledge of human nature, or of the true 
wisdom of life, than t^ose of the world at large. I have often been surprised 
to hear young Friends talk of the folly and vanity of pursuits in which 
persons older than themselves were then embarking for the purposes of 
pleasure, and which the same persons have afterwards found to have been 
the pursuits only of uneasiness and pain. 

Let us stop for a while, just to look at the situation of some of these 
young persons, who, in consequence of a different education, are introduced 
to the pleasures of the woiid, as to those which are to constitute their hap- 
piness. We see them running eagerly first after this object, then after that. 
One man says to himself, ^'This will constitute my pleasure." He follows it. 
He finds it vanity and vexation of spirit. He says again, **1 have found myself 
deceived. I now see my happiness in other pleasures, and not in those where 
I &ndLed it." He foUows these. He becomes sickened. He finds the 
result different from his expectations. He pursues pleasure, but pleasure is 

not gained. 

" They are loat 
In chase of fancied happiness, still woo'd 
And never won. Dream after dream ensues, 
And still they dream that they shall still snooeed. 
And still are disappointed." — Cowper. 

Thus, after having wasted a considerable portion of his time, he is driven 
at last oy positive experience into the truth of those maxims which philosophy 
and religion have established, and in the pursuit of which alone he now 
sees that true happiness is to be found. Thus, in consequence of his educa- 
tion, he loses two-thirds of his time in tedious and unprofitable, if not in 
baneful, pursuits. The young Friend, on the other hand, comes by means 
of his education to the same maxims of philosophy and religion, as the foun- 
dation of his happiness, at a very early period of life i and therefore saves 
the time, and preserves the constitution, which the other has been wasting 
for want of this early knowledge. I know of no fact more striking or more 
true in the history of the Society of Friends than this ; namely, that the 
youth who is educated on their system gets such a knowledge of hmuan 
nature, and of the paths to wisdom and happiness, at an early age, that, 
though he is known by his countenance to be but a young mariner, he is 
enabled to conduct his bark through the dangerous rocks and shoals of life 
with greater safety than many others, who have been longer on the ocean of 
this probationary world. 

I may observe, again, as the second fact, that it i% not unusual to hear 
persons say that you seldom see a disorderly member of this Society, or that 
a prostitute or a criminal among them is unknown. These declarations, fre- 
quently and openly made, show at least that there is an opinion among the 
world at large that Friends are a moral people. 

The mention of this last fact leads me to the notice and the correction of 
an error, which I have found to have been taken up by individuals. It is 
said by these, that the Society is very wary with respect to its disorderly 
members; for that when any of them behave ill they are expelled it, in order 
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to rescue it from the diagraoe of a bad character. Thus if a woman, belong- 
ing to it were becoming openly immoral, or a man to be taken up for a 
criminal oflfenoe* no disgrace could attach to thiB, as it would to other com- 
munities; for if, in the course of a week after a discovery had been made of 
their several offences, any person were to state that two such members had 
become infamous, it would be retorted upon him that they were not members 
of the Society. 

It will be proper to observe upon the subject of this error, that if the 
parties in question were not disowned previously to the discovery of such 
infamous conduct, the rules of the Society would not admit of expulsion in 
the hasty manner supposed. But it is more probable that these persons, long 
before such facts could be known, had been both admonished and disowned, 
than tiiat the Society would have occasion to disown them after the discoveiy 
of such infamy. For there is great truth in the old maxim — '^Nemo repent^ 
fuit turpissimuB," or ''no man was ever all at once a rogue." So in the case 
of these persons, as of all others, they must have been vicious by d^irees ; 
they must have shown symptoms of some deviations from rectitude before 
the measure of their iniquity could have been completed. But by the con- 
stitution of this Society, as will appear soon, no member can be found erring, 
even for the first time, without being liable to be privately admonished. 
These admonitions may be repeated for weeks, for months, or even for years, 
before the subjects of them are pronounced so incorrigible as to be disowned. 
There is great reason therefore to presume, in the case before us, though the 
offenders in question would have undoubtedly been disowned by fViends 
after they were known to be such, yet that lliey had been disowned long 
before their offences had been made public. 

Upon the whole, it may be allowed that the youth among Friends arrive 
at the knowledge of just sentiments, or at the true wisdom of life, earlier 
than those who are inured to the fashions of the world: and it may be 
allowed, also, that Friends, as a body, are a moral people. Now, these 
effects will generally be considered as the result of education ; and though 
the prohibitions of the Society may not be considered as the only instruments 
of producing these effects, yet they must be aUowed to be component parts ot 
the system which produces them. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CSiimSi IMfldpline as iiurtitated by George Fox— Ontlinet of the sTstem— Additi<nui nukle 

dnoe hiB time. 

The ChuTcli Disdplme of the Society of Friends is divisible into two parts. 
The first may comprehend the regulation of the internal affidrs of the 
Society, such as the management of the poor belonging to it ; the granting 
of certificates of removal to its members ; the hearing of appeals upon various 
occasions; taking cognizance of proposals of marriage, and the like. The 
second may comprehend the observance of the moral conduct of individuals, 
with a view of preserving the rules which Friends have thought it their duty 
to make, and the testimonies which they have thoueht it their duty to bear, 
as a Christian people. It is to the latter part of the discipline that I shall 
principally confine myself in the ensuing part of my work. 

Nothing is more true than that, when men err in their moral practice, it 
IB not from want of good precepts or of wholesome advice. There are few 
books from which we cannot collect some moral truths; and few men so 
blind as not to be able to point out to us the boundaries of moral good. The 
pages of revelation have been long unfolded to our view, and diffusively 
spread among us. We have had the advantage, too, of having their con- 
tents frequently and publicly repeated in our ears. And yet, knowing what 
is right, we do not pursue it. We go ofif, on the contrary, against our better 
knowledge, into the road to evil. Now, it was the opinion of G^rge Fox, 
that sometiiing might be done to counteract this infirmity of human nature, 
or to make a man keep up to the precepts which he beHeved to have been 
divinely inspired; in other wprds, that a system of discipline might be 
devised for regulating, excitihg, and preserving the conduct of a Christian. 

This system he at length completed, as he believed with the divine aid, 
and introduced into the Society, with the approbation of those who belonged 
to it. 

The great principle upon which G^rge Fox founded it was, that every 
Christian was bound to watch over another for good. This principle in- 
duded two ideas. First, that vigilance over the moral conduct of individuals 
was a Christian duty. Secondly, that any interference with persons who 
might err was solely for their good. Their reformation was the only object 
in view. Hence, religious advice was necessary, and it was to be adminis- 
tered with tenderness and patience ; nothing being left undone, while there 
was a hope that anything oould be done for their spiritual welfare. 
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From this view of the subject, he enjoined it upon all the members of his 
newly formed Society to be watchful over the conduct of one another, and. 
not to hesitate to st^ in for the recoveiy of those who might be overtaken, 
with a fault. 

He enjoined it to them, again, that they should follow the order recom- 
mended by Jesus Christ upon such occasions : ** If thy brother shall trespass 
against thee, go and tell mm his fault between thee and him alone: if he 
shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother. But if he will not hear 
thee, then take with thee one or two more, that, in the mouth of two or 
three witnesses, eveiy word may be established. And if he shall neglect 
to hear them, tell it unto the church ; but if he neglect to hear the churchy 
let him be unto thee as a heathen man or publican" (Mat. xviii. 15-17). 

For the carrying of .this system into execution, in the order thus recom- 
mended, he appointed courts, or meetings for discipline, as Friends call them, 
with the approbation of the Society, where the case of the disorderly should 
be considered, if it should be brought to the cognizance of the church ; and 
where a record should be kept of the proceedings respecting it. In these 
meetings the poor were to have an equM voice with the rich. There was to 
be no distinction but in favour of religious worth. And here it is to be 
remarked, that he was so desirous that the most righteous judgment should 
be pronounced upon any c^^der, that he abandoned the usual mode of 
decision, in general so highly valued, bv a majority of voices, and recom- 
mended the decision to be made aooordmg to the ai^iarent wOl of the -vir- 
tuous who might be present. And as expulsion from membership with the 
church was to be considered as the heaviest punishment which Friends, as a 
religious body, could inflict, he gave the <^nder an <^portunity of i^pealing 
to meetings, different from those in which the sentence had been pronounced 
against him, and where the decisive voices were again to be collected from 
the preponderant weight of religious character. 

He introduced, also, into his system of disdf^e, privileges in favour of 
women, which marked his sense of justice, and the strength and liberality of 
his mind.* The men he considered undoubtedly as the heads of the church, 
and from whom all laws concerning it ought to issue. But he did not deny 
women on that account any power which he thought it would be proper for 
them to hold. He believed them to be capable of great usefulness, and 
therefore admitted them to the honour of being, in his own Society, of nearly 
equal importance with the men. In the general duty in^xised upon mem- 
bers, of watching over one another, he hud it upon the women to be par- 
ticularly careful in observing the morals of those of their own sex. He 
gave them meetings for discipline of their own, with the power of recording 
their own transactions, so that wom^i were to act among meetings of 
women, as men among those of men. There was also to be no office in the 
Society belonging to tSie m^i but he advised there should be a corresponding 
one belonging to t^e women. By this new and impartial step he raised the 
women of his own community beyond the level of women in others, and 
laid the foundation of that improved strength of intellect, dignity of mind, 
capability of business, and habit of humane offices, which are so conspicuous 
among female Friends at the present day. 

With respect to the numerous offices belonging to the discipline, he laid it 
down as a principle, that the persons who were to fill them were to have no 
other emolument or reward than that which a faithful discharge of them 
would bring to their own consciences. 

These are the general outlines of the system of discipline, as introduced by 
George Fox, and it was carried into execution, as he himself had formed i%, 
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in his own time. Additions, howeyer, hare been made to it nnoe, as it 
seemed proper, by the Society at large. In the time of Greorge Fox it was 
laid upon every member, as we have seen, to watch over liis nd^bour for 
Lis spiritual welfare. But in 1698, the Society conceiving that what was 
the business of every one mi^t eventually become the business of no (me, 
appointed officers, whose particular duty it should be to be overseen of the 
morals of individuals ; thus hoping that by the general vigilance enjoined by 
George Fox, which was still to continue, and by the particular vigilsnoe 
then appointed, sufficient care would be taken of the morals of the whole 
body. In the time of George Fox women had only their monthly and 
quarteriy meetings for disciplme, but it has since been determined that they 
^ould have their yearly meetings equaUy with the men. In the time^, 
again, of Gteorge Fox, none but the grave members were admitted into the 
meetings for cdscipHne; but it has since been agreed that young persons 
diould have the privilege of attending them; and this, I beHeve, in the 
hope, that while these meeth^ woiSd qualify them for transacting the 
business of the Society, they might operate as sdiools for virtue. 

This system of discipline, as first introduced by G^rge Fox, and 8ub« 
sequently enlaiged by the Society, has not escaped, notwithstanding the 
loveliness of its theory, the censure of the world. 

It has been considered, in the first plaoe, as a system €i espionage, by 
whidi one member is made a spy upon, or becomes an informer against, 
another. But against this charge it would be observed hj Friends, that 
vigilance over morals is unquestionably a Christian duty. It would also be 
observed that the vigilance which is exercised in this case, is not with the 
intenti<m of mischief, as in the case of spies and informers, but with the 
intention of good. It is not to obtain m(mey, but to preserve reputation 
and virtue. It is not to persecute, but to reclaim. It is not to make a man 
odious, but to make him more respectable. It is never an interference with 
innocence. The watchfulness be^ns to be offemive only ^ere delinquency 
is begun. 

The disdpline, again, has been considered as too great an infriligement of 
the liberty of those who are brought under it. Agionst this Friends would 
contend, that all persons who live in dvil society must give up a portion of 
their freedom, that more happiness and security may be enjoyed. So, when 
men enter into Christian societies, they must part with a little of their 
liberty for their moral good. 

But whatever may 1^ the light in which persons not of the Society may 
view this institution, those belong^g to it submit to and respect it. It is 
possible there may be some who may feel it a restraint upon their conduct : 
and there is no doubt that it is a restraint upon those who have irregular 
desires to gratify or destructive pleasures to pursue. But, generally speak- 
ing, the youth of the Society, who receive a consistent education, approve of 
it. Parents who are genuine Friends, as I have had occasion to observe, 
insist upon the subjugation of the will. It is their object to make their 
ohildrm lowly, patient, and submissive. Those, therefore, who are bom in 
the Society, Kre bom undw the system, and are in general educated for 
it. They who become converted to the religion of the Society, know 
beforehand the terms of their admission. And it will appear to aU to be. at 
least an equitable institution, because, in the administration of it^ there is 
no exception of persons. Those who are appointed overseers fall themselves 
nnder the inspection of the discipline. Tlie poor may admonish the rich, 
and the rich the poor. There is no exception, in abort, either for age, 
Bex, or station. . 
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It is not neoesBary, »t l6Mt in the present place, tbat I ^onld notice all 
the objections that may be urged upon this subject. I shall thraefore only 
obserre here, that the discipline of the Society of Friends, notwithstanding 
all its supposed imperfections, is the grand foundation-stone upon which 
their monJ education is supported. It is a great partition-wall between, 
them and Tice. If this part of the fabric were ever allowed to be und^* 
mined, the building would fall to pieces ; and though the members of this 
Society might still be known by their apparel and their language, they would 
no longer be so remariiable, as they are now generally confeased to be, for 
their moral character. 

Having now given the general outlines of the Discipline of the Sodety, I 
shall proceed to explain the particular manner of its Administration. 

To administer it eflfectually, all individuals of the Society, as I have just 
stated, whether men or women, are allowed the power of watching t>ver the 
conduct of one another for good, and of interfering, if they should see occasion. 

But besides this general care, two or more persons, of age and experience, 
and of moral lives and charactw, and two or more women of a similar 
description, are directed to be iqpp^nted to hAve the oversight of every con- 
gregation, or particular meeting, in the kingdom. These persons are called 
Overseers, because it is their duty to oversee their respective flocks. 

If any of the members should violate the prohibitions mentioned in the 
former part of the work, or should become chargeable with injustice, or 
drunkenness, or profane swearing, or neglect of puUic worship, or diould 
act in any way inoonsistentiy with the character of a Christian — it becomes 
the particular duty of these overseers, though it is also the duty of the 
members at large, to visit the party in private, to set b^ore him tiie error 
and consequences of his conduct, and to endeavour, by all the means in thdr 
power, to reclaim him. This act, on the part of the overseer, is, by the 
Society, termed — Admonishing. The circumstance of being admomshed is 
known only to the parties, except the case should have become of itself 
notorious ; for secrecy is held sacred on the part of the persons who admonish. 
Hence, it toay happen, that several of the SocieW may admonish the same 
person, though no one of them knows that any otner has been visiting him 
at alL The offender may be thus admonished by overseers, and other indi- 
viduals, for weeks and months together ; for no time is fixed by the Society, 
and no pains are to be spared, for his reformation. It is expected, however, 
in all such cases, that no austerity of language or manner should be used, 
but that he should be admonished in tenderness and love. 

If an overseer, or any other individual, after having thus laboured to 
reclaim another for a considerable length of time, finds that he has not suc- 
ceeded in his work, and feels also that he despairs of succeeding by his own 
efforts, he opens the matter to some other overseer, or to one or more serious 
members, and requests their aid. These persons now wait upon the offender 
together, and unite their efforts in endeavouring to persuade him to amend 
his life. This act, which now becomes more puUic by the junction of two 
or three in the work of his refonnation, is still kept a secret from other indi- 
viduals of the Society, and still retains the name of admpnishing. 

It frequentiy happens that, during the different admonitions, the offender 
se^ his error, and corrects his conduct. The visitations of course cease, and 
he goes on in the estimation of his brethren as a regular or unoffending 
member, no one knowing, but the admonishing persons, that he has been 
under the discipline of the Society. I may observe here, that what is done 
by men to men is done by women to wometi — ^the women admonishing, and 
trying to reclaim, those of their own sex in the same manner. . 
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Shotild the overseerB, however, and other persons before mentioned, find, 
after a proper length of time, that all their united efforts have been ineffec- 
tual, and ih&t they have no hope of success with respect to the amendment 
of ^e offender, tifiej lay the case, if of a serious nature, before a court, 
which has the name of the Monthly Meeting. Certain acts of delinquency 
are reported to this meeting, as soon as the trut^ of the facts can be asoer- 
tained ; such as gross immoralities, public insolvencies, and a violation of the 
rules of the Society with respect to marriage, payment of tithes, &c. This 
meeting makes a minute of the case, and appoints a committee to visit the 
delinquent. The committee, in consequence of their appointment, wait up<m 
bim. This act is now considered as a public act, or that of the church. 
It 18 not now termed admonishing, but changes its name to Dealing. 
Women, though they may admonish, cannot deal with women, this being an 
act of the church, till they have consulted the meetings of the men. Men 
are generally joined with women in the commission for this purpose. 

The offender, too, while the committee are dealing with him, though he 
may attend the mee^gs of the Society for worship, does not attend those 
for discipline. If the committee, after having dealt with the offender 
according to their appointment, should be satisfied that he is sensible of his 
error, they make a report to the Monthly Meeting concerning him. A 
minute is then drawn up, in which it is stated that he has made satisfaction 
for the ofifence. It sometimes happens that he himself sends to the same 
meeting a written acknowledgment of his error. From this time he attends 
the meetings for discipline again, and is continued in the Society as if 
nothing improper had taken place: nor is any one allowed to reproach him 
for his former faults. 

Should all endeavours, however, prove ineffectual, and should the com- 
mittee, after having duly laboured with the offender, consider him at last as 
inooirigible, they report their proceedings to the Monthly Meetii^. He is 
then publicly excluded from member&p, or, as it is called, Disowned. 
Women cannot disown ; the power of disowning, as an act of the church, 
being vested in the meetings of the men. This is done by a distinct docu- 
ment called a Testimony of Disownment, in which the nature of the offence, 
and the means that have been used to reclaim the offsnder, are described. 
A wish is also generally expressed in this document, tiiat the individual 
may repent, and be taken into membership again. A copy of this minute 
is always to be given to the party, where practicable. 

If the offender should consider this act of disowning an unjust proceeding, 
he may appeal to a higher tribunal — ^to a Quarterly Meeting, which appoints 
a committee, whereof no one of the Monthly Meeting that condemned lum can 
be a member, to reconsider his case. Should this committee report, and the 
Quarterly Meeting in consequence decide against him, he may appeal to the 
Yearly Meeting. This latter meeting is held in London, and consists of 
representatives and others from all parts of the kingdom. The Yearly Meet- 
ing then appoints a committee, consisting of one representative from each 
Quarterly Meeting, except the Quarterly Meeting app^ed against, to examine 
his case again. But if he should even be disowned by the voice of the 
Yearly Meeting at large, he may, if he live to give satisfactory proof of his 
amendment, and sue for re- admission into the Society, be received into 
membership again ; but he can only be received through the medium of the 
Monthly Meeting by which he was first disowned. 

^ [When an appeal is found to relate to faith and doctrine, the committee 
is to report the circumstance to the Yearly Meeting ; that the said meeting 
may decide whether to hear the appeal in the meeting at laige, or to refer it 
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again to the oommittee. The nport <A this oommitteey expreesing a judg- 
ment on the merite of an appeal relating to faith and doctrine, may be 
objected to, and the partj against whom it is given may require the case to 
be heard by the meeting itself. Beyond this, of oourse, there is no i^peaL 

Se e RuU» of Diiciplinef page 244, par. 81. — Ed.] 

As two charges are usoaUy brought against the administration of that 
part of the discipline whidi has been just eiplained, I shall consider them 
in this place. 

The first usually is, that though Friends aUior what they call the authority 
of priestcraft, yet some oTerseers possess a portion of the spirit of ecdesiasti- 
oal dominion ; that they are austere, autlu»itative, and overbearing, in tha 
exercise of their office ; and that, though the institution may be of Christiaa 
orinn, it is not always conducted by these with a Christian spirit. 

That thoe may be individual instances, where this charge is well f ounded, 
I am neither disposed nor qualified to deny. Overseers have their differ^it 
tempers, like other people ; and the exercise oi dominion has unquestionably 
a t^denoy to i^il tiie heart. So far, there is an (^ning for the admission 
of this charge. But it must be observed, on the other hand, that the persons 
to be dioeen overseers are to be, by the laws of the Society, ** such as are 
themselves of upright and unblamable conversation ; that the advice, whi<^ 
they shall occasibnally administer to other Friends, may be the better 
received, and cany with it the greater weight and foroe on the minds of 
those whom they shall be concerned to a^onish'* {Rules of DUiswpUne, 
page 162). 

It must be observed again, that it is expressly enjoined them, that '' they 
are to exerdse their functions in a meek, calm, and peaceable sforit, in order 
that the admonished may see that their interference with their conduct pro- 
oeeds from a principle of love, and a regard for their good, and preservation 
in the truth. And it must farther be observed, that any vidation of this 
injunction would render them liable to be admonished by others, and to 
come under the discipline themselves. 

The second charge is, that the discipline is administered partially; that 
more favour is shown to the ridi than to the poor; and that the latter are 
sooner disowned than the former for the same &bults. 

This latter charge has probably arisen from a vulgar notion, that, as the 
poor are supported by the Sodej^, there is a general wish to get rid of them. 
But this notion is not true, ^ere is more than ordinary caution in dis- 
owning those who are objects of support. Add to which, that as some of 
the most orderly members of the body are to be found among the poor, an 
expulsion of these, in a hasty mann^, would be a diminution of the quantum 
of respectability, or of the quantum of moral character, of the Society at 
large. 

Li examiniTig this charge, it must certainly be allowed, that, though the 
principle of '^no respect of persons" is nowhere carried to a greater length 
than in the Society of Friends, yet we may reasonably expect to find a draw- 
back from the full operation of it in a variety of cases. We are all of us too 
apt, in the first place, to look up to the rich, but to look down up<m the 
poor. We are i^t to court the good -will of the former, when we seem 
to care very littie even if we offend the latter. The rich themselves, and 
the middle classes of men, respect the rich more than the poor, and the 
poor show more respect to the rich than to one another. Hence, it is 
possible, that a poor man may find more reluctance in entering the doors of 
a rich man to admonish him, than one who is rich to enter the doors of the 
poor for the same purpose. Men, again, thou^ they may be equally good, 
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may not have all the same strengtii of character. Some overseen may be 

more timid than others, and this timidity may operate upon them more in 

the execution of their duty upon one class of individuals Ihan upon another. 

fienoe, a rich man may escape for a longer time without admonition, than a 

poorer member. But vfh&a the ice is once broken — when the admonition is 

onoe begun — when respectable persons have been called in by overseers or 

others — ^those causes, which might be preventive of justice, will decrease; 

and if the matter should be carried to a Monthly or a Quarterly Meeting, 

they -will wholly vanish. For, in these courts, it is a truth, that they who 

are the most irreproachable for their lives, and the most likely of course to 

decide justly on any occasion, are the most attended to, or carry the most 

weight, when they speak publicly. Now these are to be found principally 

in the lower and middle classes ; which, in all societies, contain tiie greater 

nmnber of individuals. As to the very rich, they are few, indeed, compared 

with the rest ; and these may be subdivided into two classes, for the further 

elucidation of the point. The first will consist of men who rigidly follow 

the rules of the Society, and are as exemplary as the very best of the 

menahers. The second will consist of those who are members according to the 

letter, but not according to the spirit, and who are content with walking in 

the shadow that follows the substance of the body. Those of the first class 

win do justice, and they will have an eqiud influence with any. Those of 

the second, whatever may be their riches, or whatever they may say, are 

seldom, if ever, attended to in the administration of discipline. 

Hence it will appear, that if there be any partiality in the administration 
of this institution, it will consist principally in this — ^tiiat a rich man may be 
suffered, in particular cases, to go longer without admonition than a poorer 
member ; but that, after admonition has been begun, justice will be impar- 
tially administered ; and that the charge of a preference, where disowning is 
concerned, has no solid foundation. 



CHAPTEK II. 

Meetings for Diadpliiie, and their ocmttitution. 

I come now to the courts or meetings for discipline among Friends, pre- 
mising that I profess to do little more wan to give a general outline. 

Friends manage their discipline through a series of meetings ; the first is 
termed a Preparative, the second a Monthly, the third a Quarterly, and the 
fourth a Yearly Meeting. Each congregation constitutes a Fl^parative 
meeting, which is not considered executive, but simply what its name 
implies, for preparing part of the business assigned to a Monthly Meeting, 
as will hereafter appear. The business transacted by the other three meet- 
ings rises in importance in the order here mentioned. 

A Monthly Meeting consists in general of so many particular meetings 
for worship as there may be in any one county, or division of a county. If 
a county and the number of such meetings in it be large, these may consti- 
tute more than one Monthly Meeting. On the other hand, if a county and 
the number of Friends in it be small, an adjoining county may unite in 
{orming a Monthly Meeting. Each of the different congregations, or par- 
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tioalMr meetings, i^^pointB lome of their members m their representatives 
to attend such Monthly Meetings. Women haying also, as we have seen, a 
share in the discipline of the Soraety, appoint, like the men, oertain of their 
members for the same purpose. B^des those thus deputed to be the formal 
constituents of a Monthly Meeting, it is expected tiiat all who can coor 
yenientiy attend should be present. 

A meeting for worship is*first held, attended by both men and women; 
when this is over, they separate into different i^ufftments for the purposes 
of the discipline — the men to transact their business, and the women that 
belonging to their own sex. These Monthly Meetings are held sometimes in 
one place and sometimes in another, but most frequenUy where the number 
of Friends is largest. 

In the men*s meeting (and it is the same in the women's), the names of 
tiie representatives before mentioned are first entered in a book ; for until 
this takes place the meeting is not considered to be constituted. 

The minutes of the last Monthly Meeting are then generally read; by 
whidi it is seen if any business of the Society was left unfinished. Should 
anything of this sort occur, it becomes ihe first to be considered and des- 
patched, followed by any new business, in which the representatives may 
have been previously instructed by the congregations which they represented. 
This business may be of various sorts. Chie part of it frequentiy relAtes to 
the poor. The wants of these are provided for, and the education of their 
children taken care o^ at this meeting. Presentations of marriages are 
received; and births, marriages, and funerals are registered. If disorderly 
members, after long and repeated admonitions, should have given no hopes 
of amendment, their case is first publicly cognizable in this meeting. C<Hn- 
mittees are appointed to visits advise, and try to reclaim them. Persons 
reclaimed by these visitations are restored to membership, after having been 
well reported of by the parties deputed to vint them. Tne fitness of persons 
iq^plying for membership from otiier societies is examined here. Answers, 
also, are prepared to certain queries, as explained in the next chapter; and 
certificates are granted to members on various occasions. 
' In transacting the business of the Society, all members present are allowed 
to speak. The poorest man in the meeting-house, though he may be receiv- 
ing charitable contributions at the time, is entitied to deliver his sentiments 
upon any point. He may bring forward new matter. He may approve or 
object to what others have proposed before him. No person may interrupt 
him while he speaks. The youth, who are sitting by, are gifining a know- 
ledge of the affidrs and discipline of the Society, and are gradually acquiring 
sentiments and habits that are to mark their character in life. They learn, 
in the first place, the duty of a benevolent and respectful consideration for 
the poor. In hearing the different cases argued and discussed, they leam in 
some measure the rudiments of justice, and imbibe opinions of the necessity 
of moral conduct. They leam also to hear others patientiy, and without 
interruption, and to transact any business that may come before them in 
maturer years with regularity and order. 

I cannot omit to mention here the orderly manner in which Friends con- 
duct their business on these occasions. When a subject is brought before 
them it is canvassed, to the exclusion of all extraneous matter, till some 
conclusion results. The derk of the Monthly Meeting then draws up a 
minute, containing, as nearly as he can collect^ the substance of this conclu- 
sion. This minute is then read aloud to the auditory, and either stands, or 
undergoes an alteration, as appears by the silence or discussion upon it to be 
the sense of the meeting. When fully agreed upon, it stands ready to be 
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recorded. When a second subject comes on, it is canvassed, and a minute 
is made of it, to be recorded in the same manner, before a third is allowed 
to be introduced. Thus each point is settled, till the whole business of the 
meeting is concluded. 

I may now mention that, in the same manner as the men proceed in their 
apartment on this occasion, the women proceed in their own meeting also. 
lliere are women clerks and representatives. They enter the names of 
these, read the minutes of the last Monthly Meeting, bring forward new 
matter, and deliberate and argue on the affiurs of their own sex. They 
record their proceedings equally. The young females, also, are present, and 
have similar opportunities of gaining knowledge, of improving their judg- 
ments, and of acquiring useful and moral habits, as the young men. 

It is usual, when the women have finished the business of their own meet- 
ing, to send one of their members to the apartment of the men, to know if 
they have anything to communicate. This liiessenger having returned, and 
everything having been settled and recorded in both meetings, the Monthly 
Meeting is over, and men, women, and youth of both sexes return to their 
respective homes. 

In the same manner as the different congregations or members of the dif- 
ferent meetings in any one county meet together, and transact their monthly 
business, so the different congregations belonging to other counties meet and 
despatch their business also. £i the same manner as the business is thus 
done in one county, it is done in every other county of the kingdom once 
a month. 



CHAPTER ni. 

Quarterly Court or Meeting— Ita constitution. 

The Quarterly Meeting of the Society, which comes next in order, is much 
more numerously attended than the Monthly. The latter, as we have just 
seen, superintended the concerns of a few congregations or particular meet- 
ings, contuned in a county or portion of a county. The Quarterly Meeting, 
on tiie other hand, superintends the concerns of all the Monthly Meetings 
within its jurisdiction. It takes cognizance of course of the concerns of a 
greater population, and, as the name implies, for a greater extent of time. 

In the same numner as the different congregations have been shown to 
have sent representatives to the respective Monthly Meetings, so the different 
Monthly Meetings send, each of them, representatives to the Quarterly. 
Two or more of each sex are generally deputed from each Monthly Meeting, 
and they are supposed to have understood, at the time of their appointment, 
all the matters which the discipline required them to know relative to 
the condition of their constituents. Furnished with this knowledge, and 
instructed if need be by written documents on different subjects, they repair 
at the proper time to the place of meeting. All the other members, in the 
district in question, are at liberty to go. 

When all are assembled, nearly the same custom obtains at the Quarterly, 
as has been described at the Monthly Meeting. A meeting for worship is 
first. held. Afterwards the men and women separate into their different 
apartments, when the meeting for discipline begins in each. 

6 
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' I sball liot detail tiie diffnent krndi <rf bamnen whidi oome on At tliis 
meeting. I ihall ezplun the principal subject only. 

The Society at large have agreed upon a number of quettions, or queries 
as they call them, which they hare conunitted to print, and which they 
expect to be read and answered in the course of these Quarterly Meetings. 
The following is a list of them : — 

I. Are your meetings for worship regularly heldt Do Friends attend 
them duly, and at the time appointed? 

II. Are Friends preserved in love one towards another; and do they 
avoid and discourage tale-bearing and detraction? 

III. Are Frien<& frequent in reading the H<dy Scriptures ; and do tiiose 
who have children, servants, and others under their care, encourage them in 
the practice of this religious duty? 

IV. Are Friends careful to maintain a religious life and conversation, 
consistent with our Christian profession ; and do those who have children or 
others under their care endeavour, by example and precept, to train them up 
in accordance therewith? 

V. Are Friends faithful in bearing our Christian testimony against all 
eoclesiaBtical demands ? 

VI. Are Friends faithful in bearing our Christian testimony against all 
war? 

VII. Are your meetings for transacting the affitirs of the church regulariy 
held, and duly attended? Is the discipline administered timely, impartially, 
and in a Christian spirit ? And are Quarterly and Monthly Meetings careful 
to give to their subordinate meetings such assistance as may from time to 
time be required ?- 

VIII. Are Friends just in their dealings, punctual in fulfilling their 
engagements, and dear of defrauding the public revenue? 

IX. Are the necessities of the poor among you properly inspected and 
relieved ; and is good care taken of the education of their o£&pring? 

X. Is the advice to Friends on the subject of their outward affiurs, and 
the timely making of their wills, annually given? Are the rules respecting 
removals, the revirion of the^lists of memben^ and the. recording of births, 
marriages, and burials observed! Are the titles of your meeting-houseil, 
burial-grounds, &c., duly preserved and recorded; and is all other trust- 
property under your care rightly secured and applied? 

These are the questions which the Society expect should be publicly 
asked and answered in their Quarterly- Meetings. Some of these are not 
answered every quarter ; but all of them in the course of the year. 

When this part of the business comes before the meeting, the derk reads 
the queries. A representative from one of the Monthly Meetings then pro- 
duces and reads the written answers, all of which were adopted at the meet- 
ing where he was chosen, from those previously agreed on at the different 
preparative meetings. A representative from each of the other Monthly 
Meetings reads the answers in behalf of his own meeting in the same manner. 

Aftefthe answeis have thus been aU read, opportu^ i. given for making 
such observations as any member may think proper. Should it appear by 
the answers that there is a departure from prindple on any point, in any of 
the Monthly Meetings, it is noticed and commented on. In such a case 
suitable advice is mostly ordered to be given. 

While the men in their own meeting-house are thiis transacting the quar- 
terly business for themselves, the women, in a different apartment, are con- 
ducting it also for their own sex, in the same way as has been shown 
the case in their Monthly Meetings. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

Great Yearly Court or Meeting— Constitatioii of thii meeting. 

In the order in which I have hitherto mentioned the meetings for disci- 
pline among Friends^ -we have seen them rising by regular ascent, both in 
importance and power. We have seen each in due progression comprising 
the actions of a greater population than the foregoing, and for a greater 
period of time. I come now to the Yearly Meeting, wMch is possessed of a 
higher and wid^ jurisdiction than any that have been yet described. This 
meeting does not take cognizance of tne conduct of particular or of Monthly 
Meetings, but, at one general view, of the state and conduct of the members 
of each Quarteriy Meeting, in order to form a judgment of the general state 
of the Society for the whole kingdom. 

As representatives are chosen by each Monthly Meeting to represent it in 
the Quarteriy Meeting, so the Quarterly Meetings (in spring) choose repre- 
sentatives for the Yearly Meeting. These are commissioned to be the 
bearers of certain documents to London, which contain answers in writing 
to a number of the queries mentioned in the last chapter. These answers 
are made up from those received by the several Quajrterly Meetings from 
their respective Monthly Meetings. Besides these, they are to carry with 
them other documents, among which are accounts of sufferings in conse- 
quence of a refusal of military service and of the payment of &e demands 
of the state-church. [These documents are now mostly sent by post.] 

The r^resentatives are generally four, and may be eight, in number for 
each Quarteriy Meeting, that is, so many of each sex (except the Quarterly 
Meetings of Lancashire, London and Middlesex, and Yorkshire, which, in 
consideration of their numbers, are each allowed to send twelve, and each of 
^em the like number of females). 

The day of the Yearly Meeting at length' arrives. The men, as before, 
assemble by themselves to settle the business for the men and the Society at 
large ; and the women by themselves in another house, to settle that which 
belongs to their own sex. There are, nevertheless, at intervals, meetings 
for worship, at the several meeting-houses in the metropolis. 

One great part of the business of the Yearly Meeting is to know the stat« 
of the Society in all its branches for the preceding year. This is known by 
hearing the answers brought to the queries from the several Quarterly Meet- 
ings, which are audibly read by the clerk or his assistant, and are taken in 
rotation alphabetically. If any deficiency in the discipline should appear, 
by means of these documents, in any of the Quarterly Meetings, remarks 
follow on the part of the auctitoiy, and written advices are ordered to be 
sent, should it appear necessary; which are either of a general nature, or 
particularly directed to those where the deficiency has been observed. 

Another part of the business of the Yearly Meeting is to ascertain the 
amount of the money called ''Friends' Sufferings," that is, of the money, or 
the value of the goods, that have been taken from different members for 
ecclesiastical demands; for Friends are principled against the pecuniary 
maintenance of any religious ministry, ana of course cannot conscientiously 
pay towards the support of the established church. Distraints or imprison- 
^fient for refusing to serve in the militia are induded also imder the head 
" Sufferings.'* In consequence of th^ refusing to pay all claims of an eccle^ 
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Kiasticai nature, their goods are seized by a law-process, and sold to the 
best bidder. They who have the charge of these executions behave dif- 
ferently. Some wantonly take such goods as will not sell for a quarter of 
their value, and others much more tlutn is necessary ; others, again, kindly 
select those which in the sale will be attended with the least loss. The sum 
for each county is observed and noted down. The different sums are then 
added together, and the amount for the whole kingdom within the year 
is discovcnred. 

In speaking of these demands of the state-church, &c., I must canecX an 
error that is prevalent. It is supposed by many that when individuals suffer 
on these accounts, their losses are made up by the Society at large. Nothing 
can be more false than this idea. Were their losses so made up, there 
would be no individual suffering. The fact is, that whatever a person loses 
in this way is his own total loss ; nor is it ever refunded, though, in conse- 
quence of expensive prosecutions at law, it has amounted to the whole of the 
property of tiiose who have refused the payment of these demands. If a man 
were to come to poverty on this account, he would undoubtedly be supp<nied, 
but he would only be suj^rted as bdonffing to the poor of the Society. 

Among the subjects introduced at this meeting may be that of any new 
regulations for the government of the Society. Friends are not so blindly 
attached to antiquity, as to keep to customs merely because they are ol 
ancient date. But they are ready, on conviction, to change, alter, and 
improve. When any alteration i^pears desirable, the usual method is to 
propose the subject first to the Monthly Meeting, and for this meeting, if they 
approve, to propose it to the Quarterly, and then for the Quarterly, in caa^ of 
a similar approbation, to propose it to the Teariy Meeting. 

There is also a varie^ of other business at the Yearly Meeting. KepOTts 
are received and considered on the subject of Ackworth School and other 
educational institutions of the Society. 

Letters are also read from the branches of the Sodety in foreign parts, and 
answers prepared to them. 

Appeals also are heard, in various instances, and determined in this ooort^ 
the same as in Quarterly Meetings. 

I may mention here two circumstances that are worthy of notice on these 
occasions. 

It may be observed that whether such business as that which I have just 
detailed, or of any other sort, comes before the Teariy Meeting at large, it is 
decided, not by the ir^uence of numJbtrt, hut by the weight of rdigwut char- 
acter. . As most subjects afford cause for a diffsrence of opinion, so indi- 
viduals at this meeting are found taking their different sides of the argument 
as they believe right. When individuals perceive, however, by the turn which 
the debate takes, either that they are going against the general will, or that 
they are opposing the sentiments of members of high moral reputation in the 
Society, they give way. And so far do they carry their condescension on 
these occasions, that if a few ancient, highly esteemed members seem to 
be dissatisfied with any measure that may have been proposed, though 
otherwise respectably supported, the measure is frequently postponed, out 
of tenderness to the feelii]^ of such members and from a desire of gaining 
them in time by forbearance. But in whatever way the question before 
them is settled, no division is ever called for. No counting of numbers 
is allowed. No protest is suffered to be entered. In such a case there can 
be no ostensible leader of any party; no ostensible minority or majority. 
Thus every measure is settled in the way I have mentioned, in brotherly 
love^ and, as the name of the Society signifies, as Friends. 
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The other remarkable droomstanoe is, that there is no ostenfiible president 
or head of this great assembly, nor any ostensible president or head of any 
one of its committees, Christ being considered by Friends to be the Head in 
all their meetings, under whose guidance all their deliberations ought to take 
place ; and yet the business of the Society is conducted in as orderly a 
manner as it is possible to be among any body of men, where the number is 
80 great, and where every individuid has a right to speieik. 

The state of the Society having been ascertained, both in the meetings of 
the women and of the men, from the written answers presented, and from 
the reports of different committees, and the other business of the meeting 
having been nearly finished, such as the printing of books, testimonies con- 
cerning deceased ministers, addresses to royalty, or petitions to parliament, if 
thought necessary, and the like^ a committee is appointed to meet and draw 
np a public letter or epistle. 

This usually comprehends three subjects : first, the state of the Society, in 
which the sufifeiings for demands of the state-church, ftc, are included. 

A second subject, comprehended in the epistle, is advice to the Society 
for the regulation of their moral and civil conduct. — ^This advice is sug- 
gested partly from the same written answers, and partly by the circumstances 
of the times. Are there, for instance, any vicious customs creeping into 
the Society, or any new dispositions among its members contrary to their 
principles? The answers brought up show it, and advice is adapted to the 
case. Are the times seasons of difficulty and embarrassment in the com- 
mercial world? Is the aspect of the poHldcal horizon gloomy, and does it 
appear Ing with convulsions? New admonition and advices follow. 

A third subject, comprehended in the letter, and which I believe since the 
year 1787 has frequently formed a standing article in it, is the slave-trade. 
JThis trade, so far as Great Britain was concerned, having been abolished 
soon after the author published, of course the remark is now less applicable. 
As the slave-trade, however, is still carried on to a fearful extent by foreign 
nations, the subject not unfrequently comes under notice in the epistle, 
together with the kindred topic the abolition of slavery ; the promotion of 
this last object being mainly insisted on, inasmuch as slavery is justly 
regarded as the great supporter of the trade in human beings. — £d.] 

When the epistle is ready it is brought into the public meeting, and read 
audibly as a whole without interruption. Having been carefully canvassed 
sentence by sentence in committee, it ia seldom subjected to alteration in 
the meeting at large. When finally approved, it is ordered to be signed by 
the clerk, and printed for distribution throughout the Society. This docu- 
ment is emphatically styled ''The General Epistle." The Yearly Meeting, 
having now lasted about ten days, is dissolved after a solemn pause, and 
Friends are at liberty to return home. 

This important institution of the Yearly Meeting brings with it, on every 
return, its pains and pleasures. To persons of maturer years who attend at 
this time on committee after committee, and have various offices to perform, 
it is certainly an anniversary of care and anxiety, fatigue and trouble. But 
it affords them, on the other hand, occasions of innocent delight. Some 
educated in the same school, and others united by the ties of blood and 
youthful friendship, but separated from one another by following in distant 
situations the various concerns of life, meet together in the intervals of the 
disciplinary business, and feel, in the warm recognition of their ancient 
intercourse, a pleasure which might have been delayed for years but for the 
intervention of this occasion. To the youth it affords an opportunity, 
amidst this concourse of members, of seeing those who are reputed to be of 
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the mort ezemplMj ohurAoter in the Sodetj, and whom they would not have 
had the same chance of seeing at any other time. Theyare introduced also, 
at this season, to thdr relations and family friends. They visit about and 
form new connections in the Society, and are permitted the enjoyment of 
other reasonable pleasures. 

Sudi is the OTganization of the church discipline or ffoyemment of Friends. 
Nor may it improperly be called a goTemment, mudn we oonsidra' that, 
besides all matters relating to the church, it takes cognizance of the actions 
of the members one to another, and of these to their fellow-dtiaens ; and 
of these, again, to the state ; in &ct, of all actions of members, if imm oral in 
the eye of the Society, as soon as they are known. It gives out its piohibi- 
tiops. It marks its crimes. It imposes offices on its subjects. It calls 
them to disciplinary duties. This government, however, notwithstanding 
its power, has, as I observed b^ore, no president or head, dther permanent 
or temporary. It is considered by Friends as a theocracy. There is no first 
man through the whole Society. It may be observed also that it has no 
office of onolument by whidi its hands can be strengthened, none of its 
ministers, elders, derks, overseers, or deputies being paid, with ihe exertion 
of one clerk in London, who keeps the general recrads of the whole Sodety, 
and resides on or near the premises erected for their preservation : and yet 
its administration is firmly conducted, and its laws are better obeyed ^!an 
laws by persons under any other deiiominati<ni or govemmoit. The con- 
stant assemblage of Friends at their places of worship, and their unwearied 
attendance at tiie Monthly and Quarteriy Meetings, which they must often 
frequent at a great distance, to i^wt own personal inconvenience and to the 
hindrance of &ir woridlv concerns, must oe admitted, in part, as proofe of 
this last remark. But wnen we consider them as a distinct people, difiering 
in their manner oi speech and in their dress and customs from others, rebel- 
ling against fashion and the fashionaUe world, and likely therefore to become 
ratiier the objects of ridicule than of praise ; when we consider these things, 
and their Biiadj perseverance in the singular rules and customs oi the 
Sodety, we cannot but regard their obedience to their own disdpline, which 
makes a point of the observance of such distinctions, as eztraorc&iary. 

This singular obedience, howev^, to the laws of the Society may be 
accounted for on various groimds. In the first place, in no society is ihere 
so much vigilance over the conduct of its members as in that of Friends, as 
the history of their disdpline must have ah-eady manifested. This vigilance, 
of course, cannot miss of its effect. But a second cause is the following :— - 
Their laws and regulations are not made by any one person, nor by any 
number even of representatives. They are made by themsdves, that is, by 
the Sodety in Yearly Meeting assembled. If a bad law, or the repeal of a 
good one, be proposed, every one present, without distinction, has liberty to 
express lids opinion. The proposition cannot pass against the sense of the 
meeting. If persons are not present, it is their own fault. Thus it happens 
that every law passed at the Yearly Meeting may be considered, in some 
measure, as the law of every Friend's own making: and people are much 
more likely to follow regulations made by their own consent, than those 
which are made against i^ or without their having been consulted. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Biflowning^ Foundation of the right of disowning. 

» 

I shall oondude this account of the discipline of the Society, by *»«^«y*y 
a few remarks on the subject of Disowning. 

Friends conceive it wairantable to excommunicate or disown, because 
persons entering into any society have a right to make their own reasonable 
rules of membership; and so early as in the year 1663, this practice had 
been adopted by George Fox and those who were in rdigious union with 
him. They who are bom in ihe Society are boimd of course to abide by 
these rules while they continue to be the rules of the general will, or to 
leave it. They who come into it by convincement are bound to follow 
tiiem, or not to sue for admission into membership. This right of disown- 
ing, which arises from the reasonableness of the thing, Friends consider to 
have been pointed out and established by the Author of the Christian reU- 
gicm, who determined that if a disorderly person, after having received 
repeated admonitions, should still continue (fisorderly, he should be considered 
as an alien by the church (Matt, xviii. 17)< 

The observations which I shall make on the subject of disowning will be 
wholly confined to it in its operation as a source of suffering to ti^ose who 
are sentenced to undergo it. People are apt to say, '* Where is the hardv 
ship of being disowned? A man, though disowned by Friends, may still 
go to their religious meetings ; or he may worship, if he choose, with other 
dissenters, or with those of the Church of England; for the doors of all 
places of worship are open to those who desire to enter them." I shaU state, 
therefore, in what this hardship consists ; and I should have done it sooner, 
but that I could not have made it so well understood as after an explana- 
tion had been given of the discipline of Friends, as a distinct subject of 
my work. 

There is no doubt that a person who is disowned will be differently affected 
by different considerations. Something will depend upon the circumstance 
whether he considers himself as disowned for a moral or a political offence ; 
something, again, whether he has been in the habit of attending the meet- 
ings for discipline, and what estimation he may have put upon l^ese. 

But whether he had been regular or not in these attendances, it is certiun 
that he has a power and a consequence, while he remains in his own Society, 
which he loses when he leaves it, or when he goes into the world at laige. 
The reader will have already observed, that in no society is a man, if I may 
use the expression, so much of a man as in that which is under our consider- 
ation, or in no society is there such an equality of rank and privileges. A 
Friend is called, as we have seen, to the exercise of important and honourable 
functions. He sits in his Monthly Meeting, as it were, in council with the 
rest of the members. In point of privilege he sees all equal, but he sees 
none superior to himself. He may give his advice on any question. He 
may propose new matter. He may argue and reply. In the Quarterly 
Meeting he is called to the exercise of the same privileges, but on a larger 
scale. And at the Yearly Meeting he may, if he please, unite in his own 
person the offices of counsel, judge, and legislator. But when he leaves the 
Society, and goes out into Uie world, he has no such station or power. He 
sees there everybody equal to himsdf in privileges, and thousands above him. 
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It is in this Ion oi hiB f onner oonseqiieiioe that he must feel a pmushment in 
having been disowned. For he can never be to his own fedings what he 
was More. It is ahnost impoesiUe that he should not feel a diminution of 
his dignity and importance as a man. 

Neither can he restore himself to these privileges by going to a distant 
part of the kingdom, and residing among Friends there, on a supposition 
that his disownment may be conc^ed. For every member going to a new 
Abode among other members must carry with him a certificate of his conduct 
from the laA Monthly Meeting whidi he left^ or he cannot be received by 
these as one of the same flock. 

To these considerations it may not perhaps be superfluous to add, that if 
he continues to mix with the members of his own Society, he will occasionally 
find circumstances arising which will remind him of his former state : and k 
he transfers his friendship to others, he will feel awkward and uneasy, and 
out of his element, till he has made his temper, his opinions, and his 
manners harmonize with those of his new associates of the world. 

As disownment may operate as no slight punishment, Uie reader ought 
to recollect, that the ofienoes for which it may take place are known before- 
hand; that pains are taken with tiie offender; that appeals are allowed him; 
and that restoration to membership is admissible in the case of repentance. 
On the other hand, however, it cannot be too seriously insisted upon, tiiat, 
where religious societies adopt a discipline, they ought to be earful not to 
swell the number of crimes unnecessarily, but to construe those actions only 
as such, which the letter and spirit of Christianity strictly warranty or whidk 
Jesus Christ would have pronounced to be ofkaota on the same occasions. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Drew Prienda distingaiahed hj their dreat firom oibera, 

I have now explained, in a diffiiBiye manner, the Moral Education and the 
BisdpUne of Friends. I shall proceed to the explanation of such GustomB as 
seem peculiar to them as a sode^ of Christians. 

llie Dress of Friends is the first that I purpose to notice. They stand 
distinguished by means of it from all other religious bodies, and I know of 
no custom which has more excited the curiosity of others than this of their 
dress, and none in which they have been more mistaken in conjecture 
conceming it. 

In the early times of English history, dress was frequently regulated by 
the goTemment (see Strutt's Antiquittes), Persons of a certain rank and 
fortune were permitted to wear only clothing of a certain kind. But these 
restrictions and distinctions were gradually broken down; and people, as 
they were able, launched out into unlimited extraragance in dress. In the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and down to the ^ne when Friends first 
appeared, there was great prodigality in the use of apparel. There was 
nothing too expensive or too preposterous to be worn. Our ancestors, also, 
to use an ancient quotation, *'were never constant to one colour or fashion 
two months to an end." We can have no idea, by surveying the present 
generation, of the folly in such respects of these early ages. Neither were 
these follies confined to the laity. Affectation of parade and gaudy clothing 
were admitted among many of the clergy, who incurred the severest invec- 
tives of the poets on that account. The Ploughman in Chaucer's Canterbury 
Tales is full upon this point. He speaks of their appearing out of doors 
with broad bucklers and long swords, or with baldncs about their necks 
instead of stoles, to which their baselards were attached. He then accuses 
them with wearing gay gowns of scarlet and green colours, ornamented with 
cut-work, and for the long pykes upon their shoes. 

But so late as the year 1652 we have the following anecdote of the whim- 
sical dress of a clergyman : — John Owen, dean of Christ Church and vice- 
chancellor of Oxford, is represented as wearing a lawn band, as having his 
hair powdered, and his hat curiously cocked. He is described, also, as 
wearing Spanish-leather boots with lawn tops, and snake- bone band -strings 
with large tassels, and a large set of ribands pointed at his knees with points 
or tags at the end. And much about the same time, when Charles II. was 
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at Newmarket^ Natlianiel Vinoenty/loctor of divinity, fellow of Clarehall, 
and chaplain in ordinary to the king, preached before him. But the king 
was BO displeased with the foppery of this preacher's dre^, that he com- 
manded the Duke of MonmouUi, then chancellor of the uniyersity, to cause 
the statutes concerning decency of apparel among the deigy to be put into 
execution ; which was accordingly done. 

These instances are sufficient to show that the taste for preposterous and. 
extravagant dress must have operated like a contagion in those times, or the 
clergy would scarcely have dressed themselves in tiiis ridiculous and censur- 
able manner. 

But alUiough this extravagance was found among many drdert of sodsty 
at the time of the appearance of George Fox, yet many individuals had set 
their faces against the fashions of the world. These consisted principaUy of 
religious people of different denominations, most of whom were in the middle 
classes of life. Such persons were found in plain and simple habits, not- 
withstanding the contagion of the example of their superiors m rank. They 
wore doaks, when necessary, but both the dothes and the doaks were of the 
same colour. The colour of each of them was either drab or gray. Other 
people, who followed the fashions, wore white, red, green, yellow, violet, 
scariet, and other colours, which were expensive, because tliey were prind- 
pally dyed in foreign parts. The drab consisted of the white wool uiniyed ; 
and the gray, of the wiiite wod mixed with the black, which was undyed also. 
These colours were then the colours of the dothes, because they were the 
least expensive, of the peasants of England, as they are now of those of 
Portugal and Spain. They had discarded, also, eh. ornaments, such as 
of lace, or bunches of ribands at the knees ; and their buttons were generally 
of alchymy, as this composition was then termed, or of the same colour 
as their clothes. 

The grave and religious women, also, like the men, had avoided the 
fashions of their times. They avoided those preposterous head-dresses and. 
bonnets, whidi none, but those who have seen paintings of them, could 
believe ever to have been worxL They admitted none of the laige ru£b that 
were then in use, but chose a plain handkerchief for their nedts, differing 
from those of others, which had rich point and curious lace. They rejected, 
the crimson satin doublet with black velvet skirts, and contented themselves 
with a plain gown, generally of stuff, and of a drab, or gray, or bu£^ or 
buffin colour as it was called, and faced with buckram. These colours, as I 
observed before, were the colours worn by country people, and were not 
expensive^ because they were not dyed. 

It may now be observed, that from these religious persons, habited in this 
manner in opposition to the fashions of the world, the primitive Friends 
generally sprung. George Fox himself wore the plain gray coat that has 
been noticed, with alchymy buttons, and a plain leathern girdle about his 
waist. When Friends, therefore, first met m rdigious union, they met in 
these simple dothes. They made no alteration in their dress on account of 
their new religion. They prescribed no form or colour as distinguishing 
marks of their profession; but they carried with them the plain habits of 
their ancestors into their new Sodety, as the habits of the grave and sober 
pe^le of their own times. 

Though George Fox never introduced any new or particular gannents 
when he formed the Sodety, as models worthy of the imitation of those who 
joined him, yet as a religious man he was not indifferent on the subject of 
dress. Nor could he, as a reformer, see those extravagant fadiions, whiob I 
have shown to have existed in his time, without publidy noticing them* 
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We find him acbordingly recommending to his followers simplicity and plain- 
ness of apparel, and bearing bis testimony against tbe preposterons and 
fluctuating apparel of tbe world. 

In tbe various papers wbicb be wrote or gave fortb upon tbis subject, be laid 
it down as a position tbat all ornaments, superfluities, and unreasonable 
cbanges in dress manifested an eartbly or worldly spirit. He laid it down 
again tbat sucb tbings, being adopted principally for tbe lust of tbe eye, 
were productive of vanity and pride; and tbat in proportion as men paid 
attention to tbese outward decorations and cbanges, tbey suffered some loss 
in tbe value and dignity of tbeir minds. He considered also all sucb decora- 
tions and cbanges as contrary both to tbe letter and tbe spirit of tbe Scrip- 
tures. Isaiab, one of tbe greatest propbets under tbe Law, bad severely 
reproved tbe daughters of Israel on account of tbeir tinkling ornaments^ 
.canls, round tires, chains, bracelets, rings, and ear-rings. Tbe apostles Paul 
and Peter bad both of them cautioned tbe women of their own times to 
adorn themselves in modest apparel, not with broidered hair, or gold, or 
pearls, or costly array. And the former bad spoken to both sexes indis- 
criminately not to conform to the world ; in which latter expression he evi- 
dently included all those customs of the world, of whatsoever natnre, tbat 
were in any manner injurious to the morality of the minds of those who fol- 
lowed them. 

By tbe publication of these sentiments G^rge Fox showed to tbe world 
that it was bis opinion that religion^ though it prescribed no particular form 
of apparel, was not indifferent as to the general subject of dress. These sen- 
timents became tbe sentiments of bis followers : but the Society was coming 
fast into a new situation. When the members of it first met in union tbey 
consisted of grown-up persons; of sucb as had had their minds spiritually 
exercised, and tbeir judgments convinced in religious matters; of such, in 
fact, as had been Friends in spirit before they luld become such by name. 
All admonitions therefore on tbe subject of dresp were uimecessary for such 
persons. But many of those who bad joined tbe Society lHX>ugbt with them 
children into it, and from the marriages of others, children were daily spring- 
ing up. To the latter, in a profligate age, where the fashions were still 
ragii^ from without and making an inroad upon tbe minds and morals of 
individuals, some cautions were necessary for the preservation of their iimo- 
cence in such a storm. For these were the reverse of their parents. Young 
in point of age they were Friends by name, before tbey could become such 
in spirit. Bobert Barclay, therefore, and William Penn kept alive the sub- 
ject of dress, which George Fox had been the first to notice in tbe Society. 
Tbey followed him on bis scriptural ground. Tbey repeated the arguments 
that extravagant dress manifested an earthly spirit, and tbat it was produc- 
tive of vanity and pride. But they strengthened the case by arguments of 
their own. Among these I may notice, that they considered what were the 
objects of dress. Tbey reduced tbese to two, — to djeoency and comfort, — ^in 
which latter idea was included protection &om tbie varied inclemencies of 
the weather. Everything, therefore, beyond these they considered as super- 
fluous : of course all ornaments would become censurable, and all unreason- 
able changes indefensible upon sucb a system. 

These discussions, however, on this subject never occasioned the more 
ancient members to make any alteration in their dress; for tbey continued, 
as when they had come into the Society, to be a plain people. But they 
occasioned parents to be more vigilant over tbeir children in tins respect, and 
tbey taught tbe Society to look upon dress as a subject connected with the 
C^hnstian religion, in any case where it could become injurious to the morality 
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of tlie mrncL In prooen of time» therefore, as the faahions oontmned to 
fpread, and as the youth of the Society began to oome under their dominion, 
Friendis incorporated dress among tibe other subjects of their discipline. 
Hence no member after this period could dress himself prepoeteBously, or 
follow the fleeting fashions of the world, without coming under friendly and 
wholesome admonition. Hence an annual inquiry b^;an to be made, if 
parents brought up their children to dress consistently with Uieir Christian 
profession. The Society, however, recommended only simplicity and plain- 
ness to be attended to on this occasion. They prescribed no standard, no 
form, no colour, for the i^parel of their members. They acknowledged the 
two great objecibs of decency and comfort, and left their members to clothe 
themselves consistently with these as it was agreeable to their convenience 
or their disposition. 

A new era commenced from this period. Persons already in the Society 
continued of course in their ancient dresses. If others had come into it by 
convincement, who had led gay lives, they laid aside their gaudy gannents 
and took those that were more plain: and the children of both ^m this 
time began to be habited from their youth as their parents were. 

But uough Friends had thus brought i^pard under the disciplinaiy cog- 
nizance of the Society, yet the dress ol individuab was not always alike, nor 
did it continue always one and the same even with the primitive memb^ of 
it; nor has it continued one and the same with thdr descendants. For 
decency and comfort having been declared to be the true and only objects 
of dress, such a latitude was given as to admit of great variety in M}|wrel. 
Hence if we were to see a group of modem Friends before us, we should pro- 
bably not find any two of them dressed alike. Health, we all know, may require 
altensbtions in dress. Simplicity may suggest others. Convenience, again, 
may point out others : and yet all these various alterations may be consistent 
with the objects before specified. And here it may be obscn*ved that the 
Society during its existence for a centuiy and a half has, without doubt, in 
some degree, imperceptibly followed the worid, though not in its fashions, 
yet in its improvements of clothing. 

It must be obvious again that some people are of a grave, and others of a 
fively disposition, and that these will probably never dreiss alike. Other 
members again, but particularly the rich, have a larger intercourse than the 
rest of them, or mix more, with the world. These again will probablv dress 
a little difierently from others; and yet, regarding the two great obiects of 
dress, their doUung may come within the lunits which these allow. Indeed, 
if there be any whose i^parel would be thought exceptionable by the Society, 
these would be found among the rich. Money, in all societies, generally 
takes the liberty of introducing exceptions. Nothing, however, is more true 
than that even among the richest of the Society, there is frequently as much 
plainness and simplicity in their outward dress as among the poor: and 
where the exceptions exist, they are seldom carried to an extravagant, and 
never to a preposterous, extent. 

From this account it will be seen that the ideas of the world are erroneous 
on the subject of the dress of the Society; for it has always been imagined 
that when the early Friends first met in religious union, they met to deli- 
berate and fix upon some standard which should operate as a political insti- 
tution, by which the members should be distinguished by their apparel from 
the rest of the world. The whole history, however, of the shape and colour 
of the garments of the Society is as has been related, namely, tiiat the primi- 
tive members dressed like the sober, steady, and religious people of the age 
in which the Society sprung up, and that their descendairts have departed 
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less in a ooune of time than others from the dress of their anoestois. Thus 
has Greorge Fox, by means of the advice he gave upon this subjesct, and the 
general cUsdpline which he introduced into the Society, kept up for two cen- 
turies, against the powerful attacks of the varying fadbions of tiie world, one 
steady and, to some extent, uniform external appearance among his descend- 
ants; an event which neither the clergy by meaiis of their sermons, nor other 
writers, whether grave or gay, were able to accomplish during the fifteenth 
or sixteenth centuries, and which none of their successors have been able to 
accomplish from that time to the present. 

I should have been glad to have here dismissed the subject of dress; but 
so many objections are usually made against it, that I thought it right to 
stop for a while in the present place. Indeed if I were to dioose a subject 
upon which the world had been more than ordinarily severe on the members 
of this Society, I should select that of their dress. Almost everybody has 
something to say upon this point : and as in almost all cases where arguments 
are numerous, many of them are generally frivolous, so it has happened in 
this also. There is one, however, which it is impossible not to notice upon 
this subject. 

Friends, it is confessed by their adversaries, are not chargeable with the 
same sort of pride and vanity which attach to the characters of other people 
who dress in a gay manner, and who follow the fashions of the world; but it 
is contended, on the other hand, that they are justly chargeable with a pre- 
dseness that is disgusting in the little particularities of their clothing. This 
precise attention to particularities is considered as little better than the wor- 
shipping of lifeless forms, and is usually called by the world the idolatiy of 
Friends^ dress. 

This charge, if it were true, would be serious indeed. It would be serious, 
because it would take away from the religion of the Society one of its greatest 
and best characters. For how could any people be spiritually-minded who 
were the worshippers of lifeless forms? It would be serious again, because 
it would show their religion, like the box of Pandora^ to be pregnant with 
evils within itself. For people who place religion in particular lonDB must 
unavoidably become superstitious. It would be serious again, because if 
parents were to carry such notions into their families they would produce 
mischief. The young would be dissatisfied if forced to cultivate particular- 
ities for which they see no just or substantial reason. Dissensions would 
arise among them. Their morality too would be confounded if they were to 
see these minutiaB idolized at home, but disregarded by persons of known 
religious diaracter in the world. Add to which they might adopt erroneous 
notions of religion; for they might be induced to lay tw> much stress upon 
the payment of the anise and cummin, and too little upon the observance of 
the weightier matters of the law. 

As the charge therefore is unquestionably a serious one, I shall not allow 
it to pass without some comment. In the first place it may be observed, 
that whether this preciseness, which has been imputed to some Friends, 
amounts to an idolizing of forms, can never be positively determined, unless 
we had the power of looking into the hearts of those who have incurred the 
charge. We may form, however, a reasonable conjecture whether it does 
or not, by presumptive evidence, taken &om incontrovertible outward facts. 

The first outward fact that presents itself to us is the fact of the origin of 
the peculiar dress. If the primitive members, when they met in religious 
union, had met to deliberate and fix upon a form or standard of apparel for 
the Society, in vain could any person have expected to repel tins charge. 
3ut no such standard was ever fixed. The dress of the Society has descended 
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from fatber to ton in the way that hai been deforibed. Iliere is i^aeon, 
therefore, to suppose that FrMnds, as a religious body, have deviated less 
than others from the primitive habits of their ancestors, rather from a fear 
of the effects of unreasonable changes of dress upon the mind, than from an 
attachment to lifeless forms. 

The second outw,^ ^t which may be resorted to as furnishing a ground 
for reasonable conjecture, is the doctrine of the Society on tlus subject. 
They profess to follow Christianity in all cases where its doctrines can be 
clearly ascertained. I shall state, tiierefore, what Christianity says upon this 
point. I shall show that what Friends say is in unison with it : and I shall 
explain more at large the principle that has given birth to the diBcifdine of 
Friends relative to their di^ss. 

Had Christianity approved of the make or colour of any particular gar- 
ment, it would have approved of those of its founder and of his apostles. 
We do not, however, know what any of these illustrious personages wore. 
They were {Hx>bably dressed in the habits of Judean peasants, and not with 
any marked difference from those of the same rank in life : and that they 
were dressed plainly we have every reason to believe from the censures 
which some of them passed on the superfluities of apparel. But Christianity 
has nowhere recorded these habits as a pattern, nor has it prescribed to any 
man a form or colour for Ids clothes. 

But Christianity, though it nowhere places religion in particular forms, is 
yet not indifferent on the general subject of dress. For in the first place it 
discards all ornaments, as appears by the testimonies of Paul and Pet^r 
before quoted; and this it does evidently on the ground of morality — lest 
these, by puffing up the creature, should be made to give birth to the censur- 
able passions of vanity and lust. In the second place, it forbids all unreason- 
able changes on the plea of conformity with the fashions of the world : md it 
sets its face against these also upon moral grounds; because the following of 
the fashions of the world begets a worldly spirit; and because, in proportion 
as men indulge this spirit, tiiey are found to f<dlow the loose and change- 
able morality of the world, instead of the strict and steady mcnrality of tiie 
gospel. 

Thak the early Christians understood these to be the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity on this subject there can be no doubt. The Presbyters and the 
Ascetics, I believe, changed the pallium for the toga in the infancy of the 
Christian world; but all other Christians were left undistinguished by their 
dress. These were generally clad in the sober manner of tiieir own times. 
They observed a medium between costliness and sordidness. That they dis^^ 
carded superfluities and ornaments we may collect from various authors of 
those times. Basil reduced the objects of clothing to two, namely, honesty 
and necessity, that is, to decency and protection. TertuUian laid it down 
as a doctrine, that a Christian should not only be chaste, but that he should 
appear so outwardly. ** The garments which we should wear," says Clemens 
of Alexandria, ** should be modest and frugal, and not wrought of divers 
colours, but plain." Chrysostom commends Olympias, a lady of birth and 
fortune, for having in her dress nothing that was gaudy. Jerome praises 
Paula, another lady of quality, for the same reason. We find also that an 
unreasonable change of dotbhig, or a change to please the eye of the world, 
was held improper. Cyril says, " We should not strive for variety, having 
clothes for home, and others for ostentation abroad." In short, the ancient 
fathers frequently complained of the abuse of apparel in the ways described.. 

Exactiy m the same manner, and in no other, have Friends considered the 
doctrine of Christianity on the subject of dress. They have never adopted 
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any particular model, either in form or colour, for their dothes. They have 
regarded the two objects of decency and comfort; but they have allowed of 
vaiioua deviations consistently with these. They have in some degree fluctu- 
ated in their dress. 

But though Friends have no particular model for their clothing, yet they 
are not indifferent to dress where it may be morally injurious. They have 
discarded all superfluities and ornaments, because they may be hurtful 
to the mind. They have set their faces also against all unreasonable dianges 
of forms for the same reason. They have allowed other reasons also to 
wdgh with them in the latter case. They have received from their ancestors 
a plain suit of apparel, which has in some little degree followed the improve- 
ments of the world, and they see no good reason why they should change it; 
at least they see in the fashions of the world none but a censurable reason 
for a change. And here it may be observed, that it is not an attachment to 
forms, but an unreasonable change and deviation from them, that Friends 
regard. Upon the latter idea it is that their discipline is in a great measure 
founded; or, in other words, Friends, as a religious body, think it right to 
watch in their youth any unreasonable deviation from ihe plain apparel of 
the Society. 

This they do first, because any change beyond usefulness must be made 
upon the plea of coi^ormity to the fashions of the world. 

Secondly, because any such deviation in their youth is considered to show, 
in some measure, a deviation from simplicity of heart. It bespeaks the begin- 
ning of an unstable mind. It shows there must have been some improper 
motive for the change. Hence it argues a weakness in the deviating persons,- 
and points them out as objects to be strengthened by wholesome admonition. 
Thirdly, because these changes, made without reasonable motives, would 
lead, if not watched and checked, to other still greater changes; and because 
an uninterrupted succession of such changes would bring the minds of their 
youth under the most imperious of all despotisms — ^the despotism of f asliion — 
in consequence of which they would cleave to the morality of the world 
instead of the morality of the gospel. 

And fourthly, because, in proportion as young persons deviate from the 
plainness and simplicity of the apparel as worn by the Society, they approach 
in appearance to the world, they mix with it, they imbibe its spirit, and 
admit its customs, and come into a situation which subjects them to be dis- 
owned; and this is so generally true, that of those persons whom the Society 
has been obliged to disown, the commencement of a long progress in irregu- 
larity may often be traced to a deviation from the simplicity of their dress. 
And here it may be observed, that an affect has been produced by this care 
concerning dress, so beneficial to the moral interests of the Society, that they 
have found in it a new reason for new vigilance on this subject. The effect 
produced is a general similarity of outwiud appearance in all the members, 
though there is a difference both in the form and colour of their clothing : 
and this general appearance is such as to make them still known to the world. 
The dress, therefore, of Friends, by distinguishing the members of the 
Society, and making them known as such to the world, makes the world 
overseers as it were of their moral conduct. And that it operates in this 
way, or that it becomes a partial check in favour of morality, there can be 
no question. For a Friend could not be seen either at public races, or at 
cock-fightings, or at assemblies, or in public-houses, but the fact would be 
noticed as singular, and probably soon known among his friends. His 
dothes would betray him. Neither could he if at a great distance from 
home, and if quite out of the eye and ol^ervation of persons of the same 
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religious pemuunon, do what niAny othefs do. For a Friflod knows tiist 
many of the customt of the Society are known to the world at large, and 
that a certain conduct is expected from a person in his halnt. Th« fear, 
therefore, of being detected, and at any rate of bringing infamy on his doth, 
if I may use the expression, would operate so as to keep him out of many of 
Uie vicious customs of the world. [It operates not as a substitute for religi- 
ous principle but as a valuable adjunct.] 

Hence it will be obvious that there cannot be any solid foundation for the 
charge which has been made against the Friends on the subject of drees. 
They are found in their present dress not on the principle of an attachment 
to any particular form, or because any one form is more sacred than another, 
but on the principle that an unreasonable deviation from any simple and 
useful clothing is both censurable and hurtful, if made in conformity with 
the fashions of the world. These two principles, thou^ they mxy prtxinoe, 
if acted upon, a similar outward i^pearance in persons, are yet widely dis- 
tinct as to their foundation from one another. The former is the principle 
of idolatry. The latter is that of religion. If, therefore, there be persons in 
the Society who adopt the former, iStey will come witldn the reach of the 
charge described : but the latter only can be adopted by true Friends. 

[In conclusion. Friends have no desire for peculiarity in this matter, as 
has been imputed to them. They have simply withstood the capricious 
tyrannous demands of fashion, and thus have had peculiarity forced upon than. 
U it be right, as Friends deem it, to bear testimonv against ooidonsuJty to 
the famous of the vain world, how can this be done but by a non-observanoe 
of those fashions, and hence becoming somewhat peculiar! — Ed.] 



CHAPTER II. 

Plain Pumltare— This mage founded on principles similar to those on dress. 

As the members of this Society are found in the use of garments differing 
from those of others in their shape and fashion, and in the sobriety of their 
colour, as well as in the general plainness of their appearance, so they are 
found in the use of plain and frugal furniture. 

The custom of using plain furniture has not arisen from the circumstance, 
that any particular persons in the Society, estimable for their lives and 
characters, have set the example in their own families, but from the prin- 
ciples of the Society's constitution. It has arisen from principles similar to 
those which dictated the continuance of their ancient dress. The choice of 
furniture, like the choice of clothes, is left to be adjudged by the rules of 
decency and usefulness, but never by the suggestions of show. To be regu- 
lated chiefly by taste or fashion instead of utility, in this case, would be 
considered as a conscious conformity with the fashions of the world. Splendid 
furniture, also, would be considered as pernicious as splendid clothes. It 
would be classed with external ornaments, and would be reckoned equally 
productive of pride. The custom, therefore, of plainness in the artidep of 
domestic use is pressed upon all members : and that it may not be forgotten, 
it is incorporated into their religious discipline as subject of advice. It may 
be admitted as a truth, that the Society practises, with few exceptions, wlu4 
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m considered to be the proper usage on saoh oocasions. The poor, we know, 
cannot use any but homely furniture. The middle classes are uniTeisally in 
such habits. As to the rich, there is a difference in their {practice. Some, 
indeed many, use as plain and frugal furniture as those in moderate droum- 
■tanoes. Oibhers, again, step beyond the practice of the middle dasses, and 
buy what is more costly, not with a view of show, so much as to accom- 
modate their furniture to the size and goodness of their houses. In the 
bouses of others, again, who have more than ordinary intercourse with the 
world, we now and then see what is elegant, but seldom what would be con- 
sidered extravagant furniture. Turkey carpets are in use on account of their 
wearing better than others; but we do not usually see chairs with satin 
bottoms and gilded frames, no magnificent pier-glasses, no superb chandeliers, 
no curtains with extravagant trimmings : at least, in all my intercourse with 
Friends, I have never observed such things. If there are persons in the 
Society who use them they must be few in number; and these must be con- 
scious that, by the introduction of such finery into their houses, they are 
going against the advices annually given them in their meetings on this sub- 
ject, and that they are therefore violating the written law, as weU as depart* 
ing from the spirit of their profession. 

But if these or similar principles are adopted by the Society on this 
subject, it must be obvious that in general we shall look in vain for some 
articles that are classed among the furniture of other people. We shall often 
be disappointed, for instance, if we expect to find either paintings or prints 
in frame, such things being looked upon by Friends as indicating a love of 
display or vain decoration. I seldom remember to have seen above three or 
four articles of this description in all my intercourse with the Society. Some 
families had one of thes^ others a second, and others a third, but none had 
them all : and in many ^unilies neither the one nor tl^e other was to be 
seen. 

One of the» prints to which I allude contained a representation of the 
famous treaty between William Penn and the Indians of America. This 
transaction, everybody knows, afforded, in all its circumstances^ a {»oof to 
the world of the singular honour and uprightness of those membere of the 
Society who were concerned in it. The Indians, too, entertained an opinion 
no less favourable of their character ; for they handed down the memoiy of 
the event under such impressive circumstances, that their descendants have 
a particular love for the character, and a particular reliance on the word, of 
a Friend at the present day. The Indians denominated Penn ''Brotiber 
Onas," which means in their language a pen, and they respect Friends as his 
descendants. The print alluded to was therefore probably hung up as the 
pleasing record of a transaction so highly honourable to the principles of the 
Society; where Knowledge took no advantage of Ignorance, but where she 
associated herself with Justice that she might preserve the balance equal. 
''This is the only treaty,*' says a celebrated writer, ''between the Indians 
and the Christians, that was never ratified by an oath, and was never 
broken." 

The second was the print of a slave-ship, published a few years ago, when 
the circumstances of the slave-trade became a subject of national inquiry. 
In this the oppressed Africans are represented as stowed in different parts, 
according to the number transported and to the scale of the dimensions of 
the vessel. This subject could not be indifferent to those who had exerted 
themselves as a body for the annihilation of this inhuman traffic. The print, 
however, was not hung up by Friends either as a monument of what they 
had done themselves, or as a stimulus to further exertion on the same sub- 

6 
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ject, but, I believe, horn tbe pure motiTe of exdtmg benevolenoe— of exciting^ 
the attention of those who should oome into their nooses, to the case of the 
injured Africans, and of procorinff sympathy in their favour. 

The third contained a plan of the building of Ackworth SchooL This was 
hung up as a desoriptiTe view of a public seminaiy, instituted and kept up 
by we subscription and care of the oocieW at large. 

But thou^ all the prints that have been mentioned were hung up in 
frames on the motives severally assigned to them, no others were to be eeea 
as their companions. It is, in short, not in keeping with the Society's pto- 
f ession to decorate their houses in this manner. There are, however, excep- 
tions. Some members have come acddentsUy into possession of paintings 
and engravings in frame, which, being innocent in their subject and th^ 
lesson, they have thought proper to retain. Prints in frames, if hung up 
promiscuously in a room, would be considered as ornamental furniture, or as 
furniture for show. They would therefore come under the denomination of 
superfluities; and the admission of such, in the way that other people admit 
them, would be considered as an adoption of the empty customs or fashions 
of the world. 

But though the members of this Society are not in the practice of hang* 
ing up prints in frames, yet there are amateurs among them, who have a 
number and variety of prints in their possession. But these appear chiefly 
in collections, bound together in books, or preserved in portfolios, and not 
in frames as ornamental furniture for their rooms. 

Neither, as a general rule, would a person in going through the houses of 
Friends find portraits either of themselves, or of any of tiieir families or 
ancestors, except, in the latter case, they had been taken before they became 
Friends. The first Friends never had their portraits taken with ih/eit own 
knowledge and consent. Considering themselves as poor and helpless 
creatures, and as little better than dust and ashes, they had but a mean idea 
of their own images. They were of opinion, also, that pride and self-conceit 
would be likely to arise to men from the view and ostentatious parade of 
their own persons. They considered, also, that it became them as ihe 
founders of the Society to bear their testimony against the vain and super- 
fluous fashions oi the world. They believed also if there were those whom 
they loved, that the best method of showing their regard to these would be^ 
not by having their fleshly images before their eyes, but by preserving thdr 
best actions in their thoughts as worthy of imitation; and that their own 
memory, in the same manner, should be perpetuated rather in the loving 
hearts, and kept alive in the edifying conversation of their descendants, than 
in the perishing tablets of canvas fixed upon the walls of their habitations. 
Hence, no portraits are to be seen of many of those great and eminent men 
in the Society who are now mingled with the dust. 

The views which actuated the first Friends on this subject are those of 
their descendants as a body at the present day. There may be here and 
there individuals who have had a portrait of some of their family taken: but 
such instances may be considered as exceptions to the general rule. In no 
society is it possible to establish maximfl which shall influence a universal 
practice. 

[Portrait-painting may be said to be now almost entirely superseded by 
photography, which seems very generally considered open to less objection 
than the previous mode of obtainmg likenesses. — Ed.] 
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CHAPTER ni. 

Language — Friends differ in their language from otheis. 

Ab Friends are distinguishable from their fellow-citizens by their dress, as 
was amply shown in a former chapter, so they are not less distinguishable 
from them by the peculiarities of their language. 

George Fo^ seemed to look at every custom with the eye of a reformer. 
The lai^age of the coun^, as used in his own time, struck him as haying 
many censurable defects. Several of the expressions then in use appeared to 
him to contain gross flattery, others to be idolatrous, others to be false 
representatives of the ideas they were intended to convey. Now, he con- 
sidered that Christianity required truth; and he believed therefore that he 
and his followers, who professed to be Christians in word and deed, and to 
follow {he Christian pattern in all things, as far as it could be found, were 
called upon to depart from all the oensiu»ble modes of speech, as much as 
they were from any of the customs of the world which Christianity had 
deemed objectionable. And so weightily did these improprieties in his own 
langruage lie upon his mind, that he conceived himself to have had an especial 
commission to correct them. 

The first alteration which he adopted was in the use of the pronoim Thou. 
The pronoun You, which grammarians had fixed to be of the plural number, 
was then occasionally used, but less than it is now in addressing an individual. 
Creorge Fox, therefore, adopted Thou in its place on this occasion, leaving 
the word You to be used only where two or more individuals were addressed. 

George Fox, however, was not the first of the religious writers who had 
noticed the improper use of the pronoun You. Erasmus employed a treatise 
in showing the propriety of Thou, when addressed to a single person; and 
in ridiculing the use of You on the same occasion. Martin Luther also took 
great pains to expunge the word You from the station which it occupied, and 
to put Thou in its place. In his Ludus he ridicules the use of the former by 
the following invented sentence : — ** Magister, Yos estis iratus ?" — ^This is as 
absurd as if he had said in English — *' Gentlemen, art Thou angiy?'' 

But though George Fox was not the first to recommend the substiWtion of 
Thou for You, he was the first to reduce this amended use of it to practice. 
This he did in his own person wherever he went, and in all the works which 
he published. All his followers did the same. And from his time to the 
present the pronoun Thou has come down so prominent in the speech of the 
Society, that its members are generally known by it at the present day. 

The reader would hardly bc^eve, if historical facts did not prove it, how 
much noise the introduction, or rather the amended use of this little particle, 
as reduced to practice by George Fox, made in the world; and how much ill 
usage it occasioned the early Friends. Many magistrates, before whom they 
were carried in the early times of their institution, occasioned their sufferings 
to be greater merely on this account. They were often abused and beaten 
by others, and sometimes put in danger of their lives. It was a common 
question put to a Friend in those days, who addressed a great man in this 
new and simple manner, "Why, you Ul-bred clown,"do you Thou mef The 
rich and mighty of these times thought themselves degraded by this mode of 
address, as reducing them from a plural magnitude to a singular, or indi- 
vidual, or simple station in life. "The use of Thou," says G«orge Fox, 
," was a sore cut to proud flesh; and those who sought self-honour/' 
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Greorge Fox, finding thftt both he and his foUowen were thus snbjeofe to 
much penecotion on this account, thought it right the world should know 
that, in using this little particle, which had given so much ofifence, the 
Society was only doing what eveiy grammarian ought to do, if he foUowed 
his own rules. Acooi^Ungly, a won was written to show that in all lan- 
guages Thou was the proper and usual f onn of speech to a single person, and 
You to more than one. This was exemplified by instances t^en out of the 
Scriptures, and out of books of teaolmo^ in about thirty languages. Two 
members, of the names of John Stubbs and Benjamin Furly, took great pains 
in compiling it : and some additions were made to it by George Fox hiinself, 
who was tfaMBn a prisoner in Lancaster Castle. 

This work, as soon as it was published, was presented to King Charles II., 
and to his counciL Copies of it were also sent to the Archbishop of Canter* 
bury, the Bishop of London, and to each oi the Univerdties. The king 
deUvered his sentiments upon it so far as to say that Thou was undoubtedlj 
the proper language of all nations. The Archbishop of Canterbury, when hs 
was asked what he thought of it, is described to have been so much at « 
stand that he could not tell what to say. The book was afterwards bought 
by many. 

It is said to hare spread conTietion wherever it went. Hence it had the 
eflbct of Inssening the prejudices of some ; so that Friends were never after- 
wittd" treated, on tU. .ocouiit, in the «une ragged muiner „ they wei. 
before. 

But though this book procured the members of the Society an ame&oiation 
of t re a tment on the amended use of the expression Thou, there were indi« 
viduals in it who thought they ought to put their defence on a better f ounda- 
tion, by stating all i& reasons (for there were many bendes those in thia 
book) which had induced them to differ from their fellow-citizens on this 
subject. This was done both by Robert Barclay and William Penn, in works 
which defended other principles of the body, and other peculiarities in theup. 
language. 

One of the arguments on which the use of the pronoun Thou was def ended« 
was the same as that on which it had been defended by Stubbs and Furly — 
Oat i.. its strict oonfonnit^ with nsmmar. The traiX»n of the BiUe Ltd 
invariably used it. The liturffy had been compiled on the same princi[de. 
All addresses made by Englitw ChristianB in their prayers to the supreme 
Being were made in the language of Thou, and not of You. And this was 
done because the rules of the Knglish grammar warranted the expression, and 
because any other mode of expression would have been a violation of those 
rules. 

But the great argument, to omit all others, which Penn and Barclay 
insisted upon for the change of You was that the pronoun Thou, in addres- 
sing an individual, had be^ anciently in use, but that it had been deserted 
for You for no other purpose than that of flattery to men; and that this 
dereliction of it was growing greater and greater, upon the same principle^ 
in their own times. Hence, as Christians, who were not to puff up the 
fleshly creature, it became them to return to the ancient and fframmatical 
use <^ the pronoun Thou, and to reject this growing fashion of the worid. 
*^ The word You," says William Penn, ''was first ascribed in way of flattery, 
to proud popes and emperors, imitating the heathen's vain homage to their 
gods, thereby ascribing a plunJ honour to a single person; as if one pope had 
been made up of many gods, and one emperor of manv men; for which reason 
You, only to be addre£»ed to many, became first spoken to one. It seemed 
the word Thou looked like too lean and thin a respect : and therefore some, 
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^SS^ ^^^^^""^ ^^7 should be would h»Te a rtyle suitable to their own am- 
Uiioii." 

It wiU be difficult for those who now use the word Tou constantly to a 
Bin^e person, and who in such use of it never attach any idea of flattery to 
it, to conceive how it ever could have had the origin ascribed to it; or what 
is more extraordinary, how men could believe themselves to be exalted, when 
others applied to them the word You instead of Thou. But history affords 
abundant evidence of the fact. 

It is well known that Caligula ordered himself to be worshipped as a god. 
DoTnitian, after him, gave similar orders with respect to himself. In process 
of time the very statues of the emperors began to be worshipped. One blas- 
phemous innovation prepared the way for another. The title of Pontifex 
Maximus gave way at length for those of Eternity, Divinity, and the like. 
Coeval with these i^pellations was the change of the word Thou for Tou, 
and upon the same principles. These changes, however, were not so dis- 
agreeable as they might be expected to have been to the proud Romans; for, 
while they gratified the pride of their emperors, th^ made their despotism 
in their own conceit more tolerable to themselveB. Inat one man should be 
lord over many thousand Romans, who were the masters of the world, was 
in itself a degrading thought. But they consoled themselves by the haughty 
consideration, that they were yielding obedience not to a man, but to an in- 
carnate demon, or good genius, or especial envoy from Heaven. They 
considered, also, the emperor as an office, and as an office including and 
representing many other offices; and hence, considering him as a man in the 
plural number, they had less objection to address him in a plural manner. 

In behalf of their assertions on this subject Friends quote the opinions of 
several learned men, and of those in particular who, from the nature of their 
respective writings, had occasion to look into the origin and construction of 
the words and forms of language. 

Howell, in his *' Epistle to the Nobility of England," plaoed before his 
French and English iHctumary, takes notice that both in France and in 
other nations the word Thou was used in speaking to one : but by succession 
of time, when the Roman commonwealth grew into an empire, tiie courtiers 
began to magnify the emperor, as being furnished with power to confer 
dirties and offices, using the word Yon; yea, and deifying lum with more 
renuurkable titles; concerning which matter we read in the Epistles of Sym- 
maohus to the emperors Th^niosius and Yalentinian, where he useth these 
forms of speaking : *' Yestra Etemitas, Yestrum Numen, Yestra Serenitas, 
Yestra Clementia ;" that is. Your (and not Thy) Eternity, Godhead, Serenity, 
Clemency. So that the word You in the plural number, together with the 
other titles and compellations of honour, seem to have had their rise from 
despotic government, which afterwards, by degrees, came to be derived to 
private persons. He says, also, in his History of France, that in ancient 
times the peasants addressed their kings by the appellation of Thou; but that 
pride and flattery first put inferiors upon pa3ring a plural respect to the single 
person of every superior, and superiors upon receiving it. 

John MaresiuB, of the French Academy, in the ''Preface to his Clevis," 
speaks much to the same effect: — ''Let none wonder," says he, "that the 
word Thou is used in this work to princes and princesses, for we use the 
same to God. And of old the same was used to Alexanders, Caesars, queens, 
and empresses. The use of the word You, when only one person is spoken 
to, was only introduced by these base flatties of men of later ages, to whom 
it seemed good to use the plural number to one person, that he may imagine 
himself alone to be equal to many others in dignity and worth; from whence 
it came at last to persons of lower quality." 
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Godeau, in his preface to the TnnsUtioii of the New Teetament, inakeA 
an apology for differing from the costoms of the timee in the use of Thoo^ 
and intimatee that Ton was substituted for it, as a word oi superior respect. 
**I had rather/' says he, ''faithfully keep to the express w<nds of Paul, than 
exactly follow the polished style of our tongue. Therefore I always use that 
form of oallinff God in the singular number, not in the plural, and therefore 
I say rather Thou than Tou. I confess, indeed, that the civiliW and custom 
of this world require him to be honoured after that manner. But it is like- 
wise, on the contrary, true, that the original tongue of the New Testament 
hath nothing common wiUi sudi manners and civility; so that not one oi 
these many old versions we have doth observe it. Let not men believe that 
we give not respect enough to God, in that we call him by the word Thoa : 
which is nevertheless far otherwise. For I seem to mysdf (may be by the 
efBwt of custom) more to honour his Divine Bfa jesty in caHing him after this 
manner, than if I should caU him after the manner of men, who are so 
delicate in their forms of speech." 

Erasmus, also, in the treatise which he wrote on the impropriety of sub- 
stituting Tou for Hiou, when a person addresses an incfividttal, states that 
this strMige substitution originated wholly in the flattery of men. 

Another alteration that took place in vbe language of the Society was the 
expunging of all expressions from the vocabulaiy which were either super- 
fluous, or of the same flattering tendency as the former. 

In addressing one another, either personally or by letter, they made use 
of the word Friend, to signify the bond of their own union, and the diaracter 
which man, under the Ofaristian dispensation, was bound to exhibit in his 
dealings with his fellow-man* They addressed each other also, and spoke of 
each other by their real names. If a man's name was John they called him 
John; and added only his surname to distinffuish him from others.* 

Jn their intercourse with tiie world they adopted the same mode of speech; 
for they addressed individuals either by their plain names, or they made use 
of the appellation of friends or neighbours. 

They rejected the words ''Sir" or "Madam" as then in use. TiuM they 
did because they considered them, like the word Tou, as remnants of ancient 
flattery derived from the papal and antichristian M;es; and because these 
words stUl continued to be considered as titles of flattery, that pufied up 
people in their own times. Howell, who was before quoted on the pronoun 
Thou, is usually quoted by Friends on this occasion also. He states in his 
history that, " Sir and Madam were originally names given to none but the 
king, his brother, and their wives, both in France and England. Tet now 
the ploughman in France is called ' Sir' and his wife ' Ma£anf and men of 
ordinary trades in England ^ ^' and their wives ' Dame;' which is the legal 
title of a lady, and is the same as Madam in French. So prevalent have 
pride and flattery been in all ages, the one to give and tiie other to receive 
respect!" 

Friends banished also the word '' Master," or " Mister," as it is now pro* 
nounced, from their language, either when they spoke concerning any one or 
addressed any one by letter. To have used the word " Master" to a person 
who was no master over them, would have been to indicate a needless ser- 
vility, and to have given a false picture of their own situation as well as of 
those addressed. 

Upon the same principle they hesitated to subscribe themselves the humble 
or obedient Servants of any one, as is now usual, at the bottom of their 
letters. "Horrid apostasy!" says Barclay; "for it is notorious that the 
use of these compliments implies not any design of service." This expres* 
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sion in particular they reprobated for another reason t ii was one of thosd 
which had followed the last deluge of iippious services and expressions, which 
had poured in after the statues of the emperors ^had been worshiped, 
after the titles of Etemitv and Divinity had been ushered in, and after ^Diou 
had been exchanged for You; and it had taken a certain station and flour" 
ished among these. Grood Christians, however, had endeavoured to keep 
themselves clear of such inconsistencies. Casaubon has preserved a letter ca 
Panlinus, Bishop of Nola, in which he rebukes Sulpidus Severus for having 
subscribed himself "lus humble ServMit.'* Paulinus flourished in the yeat 
460* He is reported by Paulus Diaoonus to have been an exemplary Chris* 
tian. Among other acts he is stated to have expended all his revenues in 
the redemption of Christian captives; and at last, when he had nothing left 
in his purse, to have pawned his own person in favour of a vridow's son. 
The bflf barians, says uie same author, struck with this act of unparalleled 
deyotion to the cause of the unfortunate, released him, and many prisoners 
with him, without ransom. A part of the letter of Paulinus runs thus :— ^ 
'* Take heed hereafter how thou, being from a servant called imto liberty, 
dost subscribe thyself Servant to one who is thy brother and fellow-servant i 
for it is a sinful flattery, not a testament of humility, to pay those honours 
to a man and to a sinner, which are due to the one Lord, one Master, and 
one God." 

Friends also banished from the use of their Society all those modes of 
expression which were considered as marks or designations of honour among 
men. Hence, in addressing any peer of the reiJm, they never used the 
common formula of '' My Lord;" for though the peer m question might 
jusUy be the lord over many possessions, and tenants, and servants, yet he 
was no lord over their heritages or persons. Neither did they ever use the 
terms Excellency, or Grace, or Honour, upon similar occasions. They con* 
sidered that the bestowing of these titles might brinff them under the neces'* 
sity of uttering what might be occasionally false. *^ For the persons," says 
Barclay, " obtaining these titles, either by election or hereditarily, may fre- 
quently be found to have nothing really in them deserving or answering to 
tiiem; as some to whom it is said * Your Excellency,* may have nothing of 
excellency in them; and he who is called Tour Grace, may be an enemy to 
grace; and he who is called Your Honour, may be base and ignoble." lliey 
considered also, that they might be setting up the creature by giving him 
the titles of the Creator, so that he might £ink more highly of Imnseu than 
he ought, and more degradingly than he ought of the rest of the human 
race. 

But independently of these moral considerations, they rejected these titles 
because they believed that Jesus Christ had set them an example by his own 
declarations and conduct on a certain occasion. When a person addressed 
him by the name of Good Master, he was rebuked as having done an im- 
proper thing. " Why," says our Saviour, " callest thou me good ? There 
is none good but one, that jfs God," Mat. xix. 17. This censure they believed 
to have been passed upon him because Jesus Christ knew that when the 
person addressed him by this title, he addressed him not in his divine nature 
or capacity, but only as a man. 

But Jesus Christ not only refused to receive titles of distinction himself in 
his human nature, but, on another occasion, exhorted his followers to shun 
them also. They were not ta be like the scribes and Pharisees, who wished 
for high and emment distinctions, that is, to be called Rabbi, Kabbi, of men; 
** but," says he, " be ye not called Rabbi, for one is your master, even Christ, 
and fldl ye are brethren," Mat xxiii. 8; and he makes the desire^ which he 
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diaoovttred in the Jewa^ of geeking after woilcUy inBtead of beavenly lumourt, 
to be one cause of their infidelity towards Christy Jn. ▼. ii; for that sach 
ooald not believe as received honour from one another, and sought not the 
honour which cometh from God only; that is, that those persons who courted 
earthly honours could not have that humility of mind, that spirit that was 
to be of no reputation in the world, which was essential to those who wished 
to beoome the followers of Christ. 

These considerations, both those of a moral nature and those of the ex- 
ample of Jesus Christ, weighed so much with the early Friends, that they 
made no exceptions even in favour of those of royal di^ty or of the rulers 
of their own land. Greorffe Fox wrote several letters to great men. He 
vnrote twice to the King of Poland, three or four times to Oliver Cromwell, 
and several times to Charles II.; but he addressed them in no other manner 
than by their plain names, or by simple titles expressive of their situations 
as rulers or as kings. Friends never refuse legal titles in the superscription 
or directicm of their letters. They would direct to the king as king; to a 
peer according to his rank, either as a duke^ marquis, earl, visoount, or 
baron; to a clergyman, not as reverend, but as derk [or minister]. 

Thi^ several alterations which took place in the language of the early 
Friends were adopted by their successors, and are in force in the Society aX 
the present day. 

ibiother alteration which took place in the language of the Society, was 
the disuse of the common names of the days of the week, and of those of the 
months of the year. 

The names of the days were considered to be of heathen origin. Sunday 
had been so called by the Saxons, because it was the day on whidi they 
sacrificed to the Sun; Monday, on which they sacrificed to the Moon; 
Tuesday, to the god Tuisco; Wednesday, to the god Woden; Thursday, to 
the god Thor, and so on. Now when Friends considered that Jehovah had 
forbidden the Israelites to make mention even of the names of other gods, 
they thought it inconsiBtent in Christians to continue to use the names of 
hei^en idols for the common divisions of their time, so that these names 
must be almost always in their mouths. They thought too that they were 
paying a homage in continuing the use of them that bordered on idolatry. 
They considered also, as neiSier Monday, nor Tuesday, nor any other of 
these days, were days in which these sacrifices were now offered, they were 
using words which conveyed false notions of things. Hence they determined 
upon the disuse of these words, and to put other names in their stead. The 
numerical way of naming the days seemed to them to be the most rational 
and the most innocent. They called, therefore, Sunday, the FirSt-day; 
Monday, the Second; Tuesday, the Tldrd; and so on to Saturday, which 
was of course the Seventh. They used no other names but these either in 
their conversation or in their lett^. 

Upon the same principles they altered the names of the months also. 
Those, such as March and June, which had been so named by the ancient 
Komans because they were sacred to Mars and Juno, were exploded, because 
they seemed in the use of them to be expressive of a kind of idolatrous 
homage. Others, again, were exploded because they were not the represent- 
atives of the truth. September, for example, means the Seventh month 
from the storms. ^* Septem ab imbribus." It took this seventh station in 
the calendar of Romulus, and it designated there its own station as well as 
the reason of its name. But when it lost its place in the calendar by the 
alteration of the style in England, it lost its meaning. This was in the year 
!t752. Prior to this time the year began on the 25th of March, and there*. 
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Ibre September stood in the English as in the Boman calendar. The eazly 
Friends howeTer, as we find by a minute in 1697, had madd these alterations; 
but when the New Style was iatrodaced, they published their reasons for 
having done so. September became then no representative of its station, 
nor any representative of the truth. For it still continues to signify the 
Seventh month, whereas it is made to represent or to stand in the pliuse of the 
Ninth. Friends, therefore, banished from their language the ancient names 
of the months; and as they thought they could not do better than they had 
done in the case of the days, they placed numerical in their stead. Thef 
called Januarv the First month; February, the Second; March, the Thuxl; 
and so on to December, which they called the Twelfth. Thus with Friends 
the calendar was made up by numerical distinctions, which have continued 
to the present day. 

Another alteration which took place Very generally in the language of 
Friends, was the rejection of the word ** SamC*' when they spoke either of 
the apostles or of the primitive fathers. The papal authority had canonized 
these. This they considered to be an act of idolatry, and they thought they 
should be giving a sanction to superstition if they continued the use of such a 
title either in tiieir speech or writings. After this various other alterations 
took place, according as individuals among them thought it right to expunge 
old expressions and to substitute new; and these alterations were adopted by 
the rest as they had an opinion of those who used them, or as they felt the 
projniety of doin? it. Hence new phrases came into use different from those 
which were used by the world on the same occasions : and these were gradu< 
ally spread till they became incorporated into the language of the Society. 
Oi these the following examples may suffice : 

It is not common with the members of this Society to use the words 
** Lucky" or ** Fortuxiate" in the way ia which many others do. If a Friend 
had been out on a journey and had experienced a number of fine days, he 
would never say that he had been lucky in his weather. In the same manner, 
if be had recovered from an indisposition, he would never say, in speaking of 
the circumstance, that he had fortunately recovered; but he would say tiiat 
he had recovered, and that it was a favour. Ludc, chance, or fortune 
are not allowed by Friends to have any power in the settlement of himian 
afiairs. 

It is not usual with them to b^ ten thousand pardons, as some of the 
world do for any little mistake. A Friend generaJly on such an occasion 
asks the person to excuse him. They never make use of the expression 
" Christian name." This name is called Christian by the world because it 
is the name given to children in baptism, or in other words, when they are 
christened, or when they are initiated as Christians. But Friends are never 
baptized with water. They have no belief that water-baptism can make a 
Clmstian, or that it is any true mark of membership with the Christian 
churdi. Hence a man's Cluistian name is called by them his First name, 
because it is the first of the two, or of any other number of names that may 
belong to him. 

In meeting a person they never say ''Good morrow,*' because all days 
are equally ^od. Nor in parting with a person at night do they say "Good 
evening," for a similar reason; but they make use in the latter case of the 
expression "Farewell." 

I might proceed till I made a little vocabulary of expressions peculiar to 
Friends; but this is not necessary, and it is not at all consistent with my 
design. I shall therefore only observe, that it is expected of Friends that 
they should use the language of the Society; that they should substitute 
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Tbtm for Ton; that they should disottd all flattering titles and ezprerinons^ 
and that they should adopt the scriptural and numerical^ instead of the 
heathen names of the dajrs and months. George Fox gave the example 
himself in all these instances. Those of the Society who depart from, this 
usage are said by their brethren to depart from ''the plain language." 

There will be no difficulty in imagining if Friends have found fault with 
the words and expressions adopted by otiiers, and these the great majority 
of the world, that the world will scrutinize and find fault with those ii 
Friends in return. This, in fact, has turned out to be the case; and I know 
of no fiubjecty except that of dress, where the world has been more lavish of 
its censures than in that before us. 

When Friends first appeared as a religious community, many obj6cti<Ni8 
were thrown out against the peculiarities of their language. Th€»e were 
noticed by Bobert Barclay and William Penn. And since that time other 
objections have been started. But as these have not been published (for they 
remain, where they have usually been, in the mouths of living persons), 
Friends have not felt themselves called upon to attempt to answer them. 
These objections, however, of both descriptions, I shall notioe in the present 
place. 

As the change of the pronoun Thou for Tou was the first artide that I 
brought forward on the subject of the language of the Society, I shall begin 
with the objections that are usually started against it. 

** Singularity, it is said, should aJways be avoided, if it can be done with a 
dear conscience. The members of this Society might have had honest 
scruples against Tou for Thou, when Tou was a mark ol flattery. But 
they can have no reasonable scruples now, and therefore they should cease 
to be singular. For the word Tou is clearly no mark of flattery at the 
present day. However improper it might once have been it is now an inno« 
cent synonynL 

** llae use, again, of the word Thou for Tou, as insisted upon by Friends, 
leads them frequently into false grammar. ' Thee knowest,' and terms like 
these, are not unusuid in their mouths. Now Friends, though they defended 
the use of Thou for Tou, on the ground that they ought not to accustom 
their lips to flattery, defended it also strenuously on the ground that they 
were strictly adhering to grammar rules. But all such terms as 'Thee 
knowest* must recoil upon themselves as incorrect^ and as censurable, even 
upon their own ground. 

" The word Tou, again, may be considered as a singular as well as a plural 
expression. The world use it in this manner. And who are the makers of 
language but the world? Words change their meaning, as the leaves their 
colour in autumn : and custom has always been found powerful enough to 
give authority for a change." 

With respect to these objections it must be confessed that the word Tou 
has certainly so far lost its meaning as to be no longer a mark of flattery, 
and therefore Friends have lost one of their reasons for its disuse. It must 
be confessed also that the members of this Society frequently adopt the un- 
grammatical expressions that have been brought against them. But surely 
all such lose another of their reasons for their disuse of this pronoun. They 
should either endeavour to speak more correctly, or give up the grammatical 
part of the defence by Penn and Barclay, and conform to the practice of the' 
world.^ That Tou, however, is of the singular number, is not quite so dear. 

> A principle is not fairly oensorable on aocoant of an inconsigtene^ not neoessarilj oon- 
neoted with it ; at the same time those who make it matter of oonaoienoe to speak gram- 
matioally, ought not to be guilty of so gross an error as the one heie refarred to : " Tho«, 
that teaohest another, teaohest thou not thyself?"— £d. 
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Ton and Thou have certainly a conourrent jurisdietioii, but they have it only 
by custom througb a length of time. For while Thou is used in the singular 
number in the Bible, and in the Liturgy, and in the prayers of individuals; 
and while it is the language, as it is, of a great portion of the inhabitants of 
the northern part of die kingdom, it will be a standing monument against 
the usurpation and dominion of You. 

The subject which comes next in order will be that of the Objections that 
are usually made against certain Terms used by the Society, and against its 
Disuse of Titles of Honour as sanctioned by the world. 

On the use of the words "Friend" and '* Neighbour," it is usually oh» 
served, that these are too limited in their meaning to be always, if used pro* 
miscuously, representatives of the truth. If Friends are so nice that 
they will use no expression that is not predsely true, they should invent 
additional terms winch would express the relative condition of those with 
whom they converse. The word *' Friend" denotes esteem; and the word 
'' Neighbour" proximity of dwelling. But all the persons to whom Friends 
address themselves are not persons whom they love and respect, or who are 
the inhabitants of the same neighbourhood with themselves. There is, it is 
said, as much untruth in calling a man Friend or Neighbour who is not so, 
as Excellency, in whom there may be nothing that is excellent. 

In reply to this Friends would observe, that they use the word Friend as 
significative of their own union, and when they speak to others, as significa^ 
tive of their Christian relation one to another. In the same sense they use 
the word Neighbour. Jesus Christ, when the lawyer asked him who was 
his neighbour, gave him a short history of the Samaritan — ^Lu. x. 29 — who 
fell among thieves; from which he suggested an inference that the tenn 
Neighbour was not confined to those who Uved near one another or belonged 
to the same sect, but that it might extend to those who lived at a distance, 
and to the Samaritan equally with the Jew. In the same manner he con- 
sidered all men as brethren — Mat. xxiii. 8 — that is, they were thus scriptur« 
ally related to one another. 

Another objection which has been raised against the Society on this part 
of the subject, is levelled against its disuse of the titles of honour of the 
woiid. Luke, it has been said, makes use of the term '' Most Excellent" 
when he addresses Theophilus; and Paul of the words "Most Noble," when 
he addresses Festus. Now these teachers and promulgators of Christianity 
would never have given these titles if they had not been aUowable by the gospel 

As this last argument was used in the time of Barclay he has notic^ it in 
his celebrated Apology : — ** Since Luke," says he, " wrote by the dictates of 
the infallible Spirit of Grod, I think it will not be doubted but Theophilus 
did deserve it as being really endued with that virtue; in which case we shall 
not condemn those who do it by the same rule. But it is not proved that 
Luke gave Theophilus this title as that which was inherent to him either 
by his father, or by any patent Theophilus had obtained from any of the 
princes of the earth, or that he would have given it to him in case he had 
not been truly Excellent; and without this be proved, which never can, 
there can nothing hence be deduced against us. The like may be said of 
that of Paul to Festus, whom he would not have called such if he had not 
been truly Noble; as indeed he was, in that he suffered him to be heard in 
his own cause, and would not give way to the fury of the Jews against him. 
It was not ! because of any outward title bestowed upon Festus that he 
so called him, else he would have given the same compellation to his pre- 
decessor Felix, who had the same office; but, being a covetous man, we find 
he gives him so such title/ 
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is ibe aaewor of Bardftj. It ham, iMwerer, not been deemed qmte 
■atiflfaetory by the world. It has been obeerved againit it that one good 
action will noTer give a man a right to a general title. This is nndonbtedly 
an obeervation of some weight. But it must be contended, on the other 
hand, that both Luke and Paul must liATe been apprised that the religion 
they were so strenuous in propagating required every man to speak the 
truth. They must have been apprised also that it inculcated humility of 
mind And it is probable, therefore, that they would never hftve bestowed 
titles upon men which should have been false in their application or produc- 
tive of vanity and pride. Luke could not be otherwise than aware of the 
answer of Jesus Christ when he rebuked the person for giving him the title 
of ** Gkiod,*' because he was one of the evangelists who recorded it^ Lu. 
xviii 18. And Paul could not have been otherwise than aware of tt also, 
on account of his intimacy with Luke as well as from other causes. 

Neither has this answer of Barclay been considered as satisfactory for 
another reason. It has been presumed that the expressions of " Excellent ** 
and of " Noble'* were eetabliidied titles of rank; and if an evangelist and an 
apostle used them, they could not be objectionable if used by others. But, 
in reply to this, let us admit for a moment that they were titles of rank. 
How liappens it that Paul, when he was before Festus, and not in a judicial 
capacity ^or he had been reserved for Cesar^s tribunal), should hare given 
him this epithet of " Noble;" and that when summoned before Felix^ and 
this in a judicial capacity, he should have omitted itf This application d it 
to the one and not to the other either impUes that it was no title, or^ if it 
was a title, as has been presumed, thftt Pud had some reason for tMs partial 
use of it. And in this case no better reason can be given than that suggested 
by Barclay. Paul knew thftt Festus had done his duty. He knew, on the 
other hand, the abandoned character of Felix. The latter was then living, 
as Josephus relates, in open adultery with Drusill^k, who had been marri^ 
to Ajds^ and brought away from her husband by the help of Simon a magi- 
cian. And this circumstance, probably, gave occasion to Paul to dwell upon 
temperance (or continence, as the word might be rendered), among otiier 
subjects, when he made Felix tremble. But besides this he must have 
known the general character of a man of whom Tacitus complained that 
'* his government was distinguished by servility, and every species of cruelty 
and lust.*' — Per omnem ssevitiam et libldinem jus regium servili ingenio 
exercuit. If, therefore, the epithet of "Noble** was an established title for 
those Romans who held the government of Judea, the giving of it to one and 
the omission of it to the other would probably riiow the discrimination of 
Paul as a Christian, that he had no objection to give it where it could be 
applied with truth, but that he refused it where it was not applicable to the 
Mvmg character. 

But that the expression of " Excellent,** or of "Noble,** was any title at all, 
there is no evidence to show. And first let us examine the word which was 
used upon this occasion. The original Greek word Kpdrurros has no mean- 
ing as a title in any lexicon that I have seen. It relates both to personal 
and civil power; and, in a secondary sense, to the strength and disposition 
of the mind. It occurs but in four places in the New ^^tament. In two 
of these it is translated excellent, and in the others noble. But Gilbert 
Wakefield, one of our best scholars, has expunged the word noble, and sub- 
stituted excellent throughout. Indeed, of all the meanings of this word, 
noble is the least proper. No judgment, therefore, can be pronounced in 
favour of a title by any analysis of tins word. 

Let us now examine it as used by Luke. And here almost every c<Hi« 
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gideratioii makes against it as an established title. In the first place, the 
wisest commentators do not know who Theophilus was. It has been sup> 
posed by many learned fathers, such as Epiphanius, Salvian, and others, that 
Luke, in addressing his gospel to Theophilus, addressed it, as the words 
"Excellent TheopMus'' import, to every "firm lover of Crod," or if Luke 
uses the style of Athanasius (Maxdipios and 4>t\6x/i>urrof are substituted by 
Athanasius for the word Christian), to every ''good Christian.'* But on a 
supposition that Theophilus had been a living chuacter, and a man in power, 
the use of the epithet is against it as a title of rank; because Luke gives it to 
Theophilus in the beginning of his gospel, and does not give it to him when 
he addresses him in the A^. If, therefore, he had addressed him in this 
manner, because ''Excellent" was his proper title on one occasion, it would 
have been a kind of legal, and at any rate a disrespectful, omission, not to 
have given it him on the other. 

With respect to the term " Noble," as used by Paul to Festus, the sense 
of it must be determined by general as well as by particular considerations. 
There are two circumstances which at the first sight make in favour of it as 
a title. Lysias (Ac. xxiii 26) addresses his letter to the "most excellent 
Felix,** and the orator TertuUus (Ac. xxiv. 8) says, " We accept it always 
and in all places, most noUe Felix i '* But there must be some drawback 
from the latter circumstance as an argument of weight. There is reason to 
suppose that this expression was used by Tertullus as a piece of flattery to 
compass the death of Paul ; for it is of a piece with the other expressions 
which he used when he talked of the "worthy deeds" done by the provid- 
ence of so detestable a wretch as Felix. And it wiU always be an objec- 
tion to "Noble," as a legal title, that Paul gave it to one governor and 
omitted it to another, except he did it for the reasons that have been before 
described. 

To these observations we may add another, which will be of considerable 
importance in this dispute, namely, that le^ titles of eminence were not 
then as at this day in use. Agrippa had no other, or at least Paul gave him 
no other, title than that of king. If Pordus Festus had been descended 
from a patrician, or had had the status of his ancestors, he might on these 
accounts be said to have been of a noUe family. But we know that nobody 
on this account would have addressed him as "Noble" in those days, either 
by speech or letter. The first Roman who was ever honoured with a l^gal 
title, as a title of distinction, was Octavius, upon whom the senate, but a 
few years before the birth of Paul, had conferred the name of Augustus. 
But no procurator of a province took this title. Neither does it appear that 
this circumstance eave birth to inferior titles to those in inferior ofBces in the 
government. And indeed on the title " Augustus" it may be observed, that 
tiiough it followed the successors of Octavius, it was but sparingly used, 
being mostly used on medals, monumental pilhirs, and in public acts of the 
state. Pliny, in his letters to Trajan, though reputed an excellent prince, 
addressed him only as " Sir," or " Master;** and he wrote many years after 
the death of PauL Athenagoras, in addressing his book, in times posterior 
to these, to the emperors M. Aurelius Antoninus and L. A,urelius Com- 
modus, addresses them only by the title of *' Great Princes.'* In short, titles 
were not in use. They did not creep in so as to be commonly used till after 
the statues of the emperors had begtm to be worshipped by tibe military as a 
legal and customary homage. The terms of Eternity and Divinity with 
oti^ers were then ushered in, but these were confined wholly to the emperors 
themselves. In the time of Constantine we find the title of " Illustrious." 
This was given to those princes who had distinguished themselves in war. 
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btit it WM not oontmaed to ^eir deaoendantt. In proceeB ol time, however, 
it became more common, and the son of every prince began to be called 

<*IIlU8tri011B.*' 

The next objections for consideration which are made against the language 
of tiie Society, are those which relate to their alteration of the names of the 
days and the months. 

*' There is great absurdity/* it is said, "in supposing that persons pay any 
respect to heathen idols who retain the use of the ancient names of ihe divi- 
sions of time. How many thousands are there who know nothing of their 
origin t The common people of the country know none of the reasons why 
the months and days are called as they are. The middle dasses are mostly 
ignorant d the same. They who are wdl informed on the subject never 
once think, when they mention the months and days, on the reason of the 
rise of their names. Indeed the almost hourly use of those names secures 
the oblivion of their origin. Who, when he speaks of Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, thinks that these were the days sacred to Woden and Thor ? But there 
can be no idolatry where there is no intention to idolize." 

*' Great weakness," it is said again, *'is manifested by Friends in quarrel- 
ling with a few words in the language, and in living at peace with others 
wluch are equally objectionable. Every reason, it is said, must be a weak 
one which is not universaL But if some of the reasons given by Friends 
were universally applied, they would throw language into as mudi confusion 
as the builders of BabeL The word Smith, for example, which is the com- 
mon name of many families, ought to be objected to by tius rule, if the per- 
son to whom it belongs happens to be a carpenter. And the word Carpenter, 
which is likewise a family-name, ought to be objected to if the person so 
called should happen to be a sndth. And in this case men would be obliged 
to draw lots for numbers, and to be called by the numerical ticket which they 
should draw." 

It is objected again to Friends, " that by attempting to steer dear dt 
idolatry they fall into it. They are considered to be genuine idolaters in 
this case. The blind pagan imagined a moral being, either heavenly or in- 
fernal, to inhere in a log of wood or a block of stone. Friends, in like man- 
ner, imagine a moral being, truth or falsehood, to exist in a lifeless word, and 
this independentiy of the sense in which it is spoken and in which it is 
known that it will be understood. What is this, it is said, but a spedes of 
idolatry and a degrading superstition?'* 

Friends would reply to these observations : First, that they do not charge 
others with idolatry in the use of these names, who know nothing of their 
origin, or who feel no impropriety in their use. 

Secondly, that if the principle upon which they found their alterations in 
language cannot, on account of existing circumstances, be followed in all 
cases, there is no reason why it should not be followed where it can. In the 
names of men it would be impossible to adopt it. Old people are going o£^ 
and young people are coming up, and people of all descriptions are them^ves 
changing; and a change of names to suit every person, condition, and quali- 
fication, would be impossible. 

Thirdly, that they pay no more homage or obeisance to words than the 
obeisance of truth. There is always a propriety in truth, and an impropriety 
in falsehood. And in proportion as the names of things accord with their 
essences, qualities, properties, characters, and the like, they are more or less 
proper. September, for example, is not an appropriate name, if its meaning 
be inquired into, for the month which it represents : but the Ninth Month i% 
and the latter appellation wiU stand the test of the strictest inquiry. 
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^ They would say again that this, as well as the other alterations in their 
language, has had a moral influence on the Society, and has been productive 
of moral good. In the same manner as the dress which they received from 
their ancestors has operated as a guardian or preservative of virtue, so has 
the language which tiiey received from them alBO. This language has made 
the world overseers of the conduct of the Society. A Friend is known by 
it as much as by his dress. It operates by discovering him as a check upon 
his actions. It keeps him also, like the dress, distinct from others. And 
Friends believe that they can never keep up their Christian discipline except 
they keep clear of the spirit of the world. Hence it has been considered as 
of great importance to keep up the , plain language. And this importance 
has been further manifested by circumstances that have taken phu^ wiUiin 
the pale of the Society. For in the same manner as they who begin to 
depart from the simplicity of dress are generally in a way to go off among 
the world, so are those who depart from the simplicity of the language. 
Each deviation is a sign of a temper for desertion. Each deviation brings 
them in appearance nearer to the world. But the nearer they resemble the 
world in llus respect the more they are found to mix with it. They are, of 
course, the more likely to be seduced from the wholesome prohibitions of the 
Society. The language, therefore, of Friends has grown up insensibly as a 
waU of partition, which could not now, it is contended, be taken away with- 
out endangering the innocence of their youth. 

I have now given to the reader the objections that are usually made to 
the alterations which Friends have introduced into the language of the 
country, as well as the replies which they themselves would make to these 
objections. I shall solicit the continuance of his patience a little longer, or 
iill I have made a few remarks of my own upon this subject. 

It certainly becomes people who introduce great peculiarities into their 
iBystem to be careful that these are well founded, and to consider how far they 
may bring their minds into bondage, or what moral effects they may pro- 
duce on their character in a course of time. 

Friends may say, and this with the greatest truth, ''We have never 
cringed or stooped below the dignity of men. We have never been guilty 
of base flatteiy. We have never been instrumental in raising the creature 
with whom we have conversed above his condition, so that, in the imagina- 
tion of his own consequence, he should lose sight of his dependence on the 
supreme Being, or treat his fellowmen, because they should happen to be 
below him, as worms or reptiles of the earth." 

They may say also that the system of their language originated in the 
purest motives, and that it is founded on the sacred basis of truth. 

It may be said, also, that the habits of caution which the different pecu- 
liarities in their language have introduced and interwoven into their consti- 
tution, have taught them particularly to respect the truth, and to aim at it 
in all their expressions, whether by speech or letters; and that it has given 
them a peculiar correctness in the expression of their ideas, which they would 
never have had by means of the ordinary education of the world. Hobbes 
says, ''Animadverte, qukm sit ab improprietate verborum pronum hominibus 
prolabi in errores drca res ;" or, '' How prone men are to fall into errors 
about things when they use improper expressions!" (HMesii Examen et 
Emend. Ho^. M<Uh. p. 65, edit. Amstel.) The converse of this proposition 
may be observed to be true with respect to Friends, or it may be observed 
that the study of proper expressions has given them correct conceptions of 
things, and has hstd an influence in favour of truth. There are no people, 
though the common notion may be qtherwise, who speak so accurately as 
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Friendi; or whote letters, if exunmed on moj tnbjeot, would be eo free firom 
anj double meaning, lo little Uable to be miitaken, and lo eaiy to be under- 
stood. 

It maj be obeenred also, on that part of tbe language of the Society 
which rcdates to the nanies of the months and days, that this alteration 
would form the most perfect model for a uniTersal calendar of any that has 
yet appeared in the world. The French nation chose to alter their calendar; 
and, to make it useful to husbandly, they designated tiieir months eo that 
they should be representatiyes of the different seasons of the jear. They 
called them Snowy, and Windy, and Harrest, and Vintage months, and the 
like. But in so large a tenitory as that of France these new designatioiis 
were not the representatives of the truth. The northern and southran parts 
were not alike in their climate; much less could these designations speak the 
truth for other parts ol the woild : whereas numerical appellations might be 
adopted with truth, and be attended with usefulness to all the nations of 
the world who divided their time in the same manner. 

On the latter subject, of the names <^ the days and months, the alteration 
of which is considered as the most objectionable by the world, I shall only 
observe, that if Friends have reliffious scruples oonoeming them, it is their 
duty to persevere in the disuse <» them. Othen, on the other hand, who 
have no such scruples, are under no obligation to follow their exsmple. 
And in the same manner as Friends convert the disuse of these ancient 
terms to the improvement of their moral character, so those of the world 
may convert the use of them to a moral purpose. Man is a r ea s o na ble and 
moral being, and capable of moral improvement; and this improvement may 
be made to proceed from apparently worthless causes. If, for example^ we 
were to find crosses or other Boman Catholic relics fixed in the walls of our 
plaoes of worship, why should we displace them? Why should we not rather 
suffer them to remain, to put us in mind of the necessity of thankfulness for 
the reformation in our reugion? If, again, we were to find an altar which 
had been sacred to Moloch, but which had been turned into a stepping-stone 
to help the aeed and infirm upon their horses, why should we desteoy itf 
Might it not be made useful to our morality, as far as it could be* made to 
excite sorrow for the past and gratitude for the present? And in the same 
manner might it not be edifying to retain the use of the ancient names ol 
the days and months ? Might not thankful feelings be excited in our hearts 
that the crime of idolatry had ceased among us, and that the only renmant 
of it was a useful signature of the times? In fact, if it be the tendency of 
the oorrupt part of our nature to render innocent things vicious; it is, on the 
other hand, in the essence of our nature to render vicious things in prooess 
ol time innocent ; so that even the remnants of idolatry and superstition 
may be made subservient to the moral improvement of numkind. 

[The Israelites having been prohibited by Jehovah from so much as ev^ 
TiiMnmg other gods, seems to put a veto upon what the esteemed author hers 
pleads for. — Ed.] 
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Addrew— All nations have used ceremonies of address — George Fox bean his testimony 

against those in use in his own times. 

AU nations have been in the habit of using outward gestures or ceremonies 
as marks of affection, obeisance, ot respect. And these outward oeremoniat 
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have been different from one another ; so mnch sq, that those which hays 
been adjudged to be suitable emblems of certain affections or disponticms of 
the mind among one people, would have been considered as very improper 
emblems of the same, and wonld have been even thought ridiculouB, by 
another. Yet all nations have supposed that they employed the most 
rational modes for these purposes. And indeed there were probably none 
of these outward gestures and ceremonies which, in their beginning, would 
not have admitted of a reasonable defence. While they continued to convey 
to tiie minds of those who adopted them the objects for which they were 
intended, or while those who used them persevered with sincerity in their 
use, little or no objection could be made to them by the moralist. But as 
soon as the ends of their institution were lost, or they were used without any 
appropriate feeling of the heart, they became empty civilities, and little 
better than mockery or grimace. 

The customs of this sort which obtained in the time of George Fox were 
similar to those which are now in use on similar occasions. People took off 
their hats, and bowed, and scraped with their feet. And these things they 
did as marks of civility, friendship, or respect to one another. 

G^rge Fox greatly disapproved of these idle ceremonies. He lamented 
that men should degrade themselves by the use of them, and that tiiey should 
encourage habits uat were abhorrent of the truth. His feelings were so 
strong upon this subject that he felt himself called upon to bear his testi- 
mony against them. Accordingly he never submitted to them hims^; and 
tiiose who received his religious doctrines followed his example. 

The omission of these ceremonies, however, procured both for him and his 
followers, as had been the case in the change d Thou for You, much ill-will 
and harsh treatment. Friends were derided and abused. Their hats were 
taken forcibly from their heads and thrown away. They were beaten and 
imprisoned on this sole account. And so far did the world carry their resent- 
ment towards them for the omission of these little ceremonies, that they 
refused for some time to deal with them as tradesmen, or to buy things at 
their shops; so that some Friends could hardly get money enough to buy 
themselves bread. 

Creorge Fox, however, and his assodiates persevered in the disuse of all 
honours, either by the moving of the hat or the usual bendings of the body; and 
as if it were morally right to dispense with any custom towards one, it would be 
so to dispense with it towards another, they made no exception even in favour 
of the chief magistrate of the land. George Fox, when he visited Oliver 
Cromwell the Protector, never took off his hat: and it is remarkable, that 
the Protector was not angry with him for it. 

Neither did he take off his hat to the judges at any time, notwithstanding 
that he was so often brought before them. Controversies sometimes took 
place between him and them in the public court upon these occasions; one 
of which I shall notice, as it marks the manner of conducting the jurispru- 
dence of those times. 

When George Fox and two other Friends were brought out of Launceston 
jail to be tried before Judge Glynn, who was then chief- justice of England, 
they came into court with their hats on. The judge asked them the reason 
of this; but they said nothing. He then desired them to pull off their hats; 
but they still said nothing. He then told them that the court commanded 
them to pull off their hats. Upon this G«OTge Fox addressed them in the 
fallowing manner: — "Where,** b&jb he, "did ever any magistrate, king, or 
judge, from Moses to Daniel, command any to put off their hats when they 
Ofyooe before them in their courts, either amongst the Jews, who were God's 

7 
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people, or ummg the heathen? And if the law of England doth command 
any such thing, show me that law, either written or printed." Judge Grlynn 
upon this grew angry and replied, that "he did not carry his law-books upon 
his hack." — ''Bat,'* says George Fox, "tell me where it is printed in any 
statute-book that I may read it.** The judge in a vulgar manner ordered 
him away; and he was accordingly taken away and put among thieves. The 
judge, bowever, in a short time afterwards ordered tiim up again, and on his 
return put to him the following question: " Gome,*' says he, "where had 
they hats from Moses to Daniel f Gome, answer me. I have you fast now.** 
George Fox relied, that " he mig^t re»d in the third diapter of Daniel, 
that the three children were cast into the fiery furnace by Nebuchadnezzar*8 
command, with their coats, their hose, and their hats on.** The repetition 
of this ai^posite text stopped the judge from any further comments on the 
custom, and he ordered him and his companions to be taken away again. 
They were accordingly taken away, and were thrust again among thieves. 
In process of time, however, this custom of Friends began to be known 
among the judges, who so far respected their scruples as to take care that 
their hats should be taken off in future in the court. 

These omissions of the ceremonies of the worid, as begun by the primitive 
members of the Society, are continued by the modem. They neither bow, 
nor scrape, nor take off their hats, to any by way of civility or respect; and 
they carry their principles, like tl^ predecessors, so far, that they observe 
none of those eirterior parts of polit^ess even in the presence of royalty. 
Friends are in the habit» on particular occasions, <^ sending a depu'&tion to 
court. And it is remarkable that his present Majesty — [G^rge III. was 
king when our author thus wrote] — always sees them himself, if he be well, 
and not by proxy. Notwithstanding this, no one in the deputation ever 
takes off ms hat. Those, however, who are in waiting in the antechamber, 
knowing this custom of fSriends, take their hats from their heads before they 
enter the room where the king [or queen] is. On entering the room they 
neither bow, nor scn^, nor kneel ; and as this ceremony cannot be performed 
for them by others, they go into the royal presence in a less servile or more 
dignified manner than either the representatives of sovereigns, or those who 
have humbled nations by the achievement of great victories. 

The ground upon which Friends decline the ordinary ceremonies just 
mentioned, is, that these are the honours of the world. Now, as the honours 
of the world, they consider them objectionable on several accounts. 

First, they hold them to be no more the criterions of obeisance and respect, 
than they hold mourning garments to be the criterions of sorrow. But 
Ghristianity is never satisfied but with the truth. It forbids aU false appear* 
ances. It allows no image to be held out that is not a faithful picture of its 
original, or no action to be resorted to that is not correspondent with the 
feelings of the heart. 

In the second place, they presume that, as honours of the world, all such 
ceremonies are generally of a complimentary nature. No one bows to a poor 
man; but almo^ everyone to the rich; and the rich to one another. Hence, 
bowing is as much a species of flattery through the medium of the body, as 
the giving of undeserved titles through the medium of the tongue. 

As honours of the world, again, tiiey think them censurable, because all 
such honours were censured by Jesus Ghrist. On the occasion on which he 
exhorted his followers not to be like the scribes and Pharisees, and to seek 
flattering titles, so as to be called Kabbi, Kabbi, of men, he exhorted them to 
avoid au ceremonious salutations, such as greetings in the market-places. 
He couples the two different customs of flattering titles and salutations in 
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the same sentence, and mentions them in the same breath. And though the 
word *' greetings" does not perhaps precisely mean those bowings and scrap- 
ings which are used at the present day, yet it means, both according to its 
derivation and the nature of the Jewkh customs, those outward personal 
actions or gestures which were used as complimentary by the Je¥^h 
world. 

With respect to taking off the hat Friends have an additional objection to 
this custom, quite distinct fe-om the objections that have been mentioned 
above. Eveiy minister in the Society takes off his hat 'either when he 
preaches or when he prays. Paul enjoins this custom (1 Cor. xL) But if 
they take off their hats, that is, uncover their heads, as an outward act 
enjoined in the service of God, they cannot with any propriety take them off, 
or uncover their heads as a token of honour to men, because they would be 
giving to the creature the same outward honour which they give to the 
Creator. And in this custom they conceive the world to be peculiarly in- 
consistent. For men go into their churches, and into their meetings, and 
take off their hats or uncover their heads, for tiie same reason as the ministers 
among Friends when they pray (for no other reason can be assigned), and 
when they come out of their respective places of worship, they uncover them 
again, on every trivial occasion, to those whom they meet, using to man the 
same outward mark of homage as they had just given to God. 



CHAPTER V. 

HanneiB and ConverBation. 



Friends are generally supposed to be a stiff and reserved people, and to be 
a people of severe and uncourteous manners. I confess there is something 
in their appearance that will justify the supposition in the eyes of strangers 
and of such as do not know them : I mean, of such as just see them occasion- 
ally out of doors, but do not mix with them in their houses. 

It cannot be expected that persons educated like Friends should assimilate 
much in their manners to other people. The very dress they wear, which is 
so different from that of others, would give them a stiff appearance in the 
^es of the world, if nothing else could be found to contribute towards it. 
Excluded also from much intercourse with the world, and separated at a vast 
distance from it by the singularity of many of their customs, they would 
naturally appear to others to be close and reserved. Neither is it to be 
expectea that those whose spirits are never animated by music, or enlivened 
by the exhibitions of the theatre or the diversions which others follow, would 
have other than grave countenances. Their discipline, also, which calls them 
so frequently to important duties, and the despateh of serious business, would 
produce the same feature. If those and those only are to be esteemed really 
polished and courteous who bow, and scrape, and salute each other by 
certain prescribed gestures, then ibe members of this Society will appear to 
have contracted some rust, and to have an indisputable right to the title of 
a clownish and inflexible people. 

I must observe, however, tiiat these appearances, though they may be 
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sabstantial in the estimation of thoM who do not know them, gradnailly 
▼anish with those who do. Their hospitality in their own houses, and their 
great attention and kindness, soon foroe out of tagti all ideas of unconrteous- 
ness. Their freedom, also, soon annihilates those of stiffiiess and leserFe. 
Their manners, though thej hare not the polished surfaoe of those which are 
UBuallj attached to fashionable life, are agreeable when known. 

Thore is one trait in the manners of Friends which runs through the whole 
Society, as far as I have seen in their houses, and which is worthy of men- 
tion. Friends appear to be particularly gratified whm those who visit them 
ask for what they want. Instead of otmsdering this as rudeness or intrusion, 
they esteem it a favour done them. The circumstance of asking, on such 
an occasion, is to them a proof that their visitors feel themselves at home. 
Indeed, they almost always desire a stranger, who has been introduced to 
them, ''to be free." lliis is their usual expression. And if he assures them 
that he will, and if they find him asking for what he wishes to have, you 
may perceive in their countenances the pleasure whidi his conduct has given 
them. They consider him, when he has used this freedom, to have acted, 
as th^ express it, *' kindly." Nothing can be more truly polite than that 
conduct to another, by which he shall be induced to feel himseif as com- 
fortably situated as if he were in his own house. 

As Friends desire tiieir visitors to be free, and to do as they please, so they 
do not fail to do the same themselves, never regarding sucii visitors as im- 
pediments in the way of their concerns. If they have any business or 
engagement out of doors, they say so and go, using no ceremony, and but 
few words as an apology. Their visitors, I mean such as stay for a time in 
their houses, are left in the interim to amuse themselves as they please. 
This is peculiarly agreeable, because their friends know when they visit them, 
that they neither restrain, nor shackle, nor put them to inconvenience. In 
fact, it may be truly said, that if satisfaction in visiting depends upon a 
man's own freedom to do as he likes, to ask and to call for what he wants, to 
go out and come in as he pleases; and if it depends also on the knowledge he 
has, that in doing all these things he puts no person out of his way, there 
are no houses ^ere people wSl be better pleased with their treatment 
than in those belonging to the members of this Society. 

This trait in tiie character of its members is very general. I would not 
pretend, however, to say it is universal : but it is quite geneml enough to be 
pronounced a feature in their domestic character. I do not mean, by the 
mention of it, to apologize in any manner for the ruggedness of manners of 
some individuals. There are undoubtedly solitary families, which having 
lived in places where there have been scarcely any of their own Society with 
whom to associate, and which having scarcely mixed with others of other 
denominations except in the way of trade, have an uncourteousnees ingrafted 
in them as it were by these circumstances, which no change of situation 
afterwards has been able to olditerate. [Individuals ot any denomination 
would be similarly affected if so situated.] 

Hie subjects of conversation among Friends differ like those of others; but 
they are not so numerous neither are they of the same kind as those oi other 
people. 

Their conversation is usually cramped or fettered for two reasons; first, 
by the caution tiiat prevails among the members of the Society relative to 
the use of idle words; and secondly, by the oauti(m that prevails among them 
relative to the adapting of their expressions to the truth. Hence the primi- 
tive Friends were persons of few words. 

The subjects also of Hmr conversation are limited for several reasons. 
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There may be fewer among Friencls haTing a daorical or philosophical educa- 
tion than among other denominations, ^fiiis drcmnstanoe will <^ course ex- 
clude many topics from their discourse. 

Rdigious comdderations also exclude others. Politics^ which generally 
engross a good deal of attention, and which afford an inexhaustible fund of 
matter for conversation to a great part of the inhabitants of the island, may 
not be so frequently introduced as in other circles, and if introduced, yeiy 
tenderly handled in general among this Society. It is not that Friends have 
not ihe same feelings as other men, or that they are not equally interested 
about humanity, or that they are incapable of opinions on the changeable 
political events that are passing over the f&ce of ^ globe, that this subject 
is 00 little agitated amcoig them, lliey are usually aleni upon it f(»r parti- 
cular reasons. They consider, first, that as they are hot allowed to have any 
directi^m, and in many cases could not conscientiously interfere, in govern- 
ment matters, it would be fcdly to disquiet their minds with vain and fruit- 
leas speculations. They consiider, again, that political subjects frequently 
irritate people and make them warm. Now this is a temper which they 
consider to be peculiariy detrimental to their religion. They oonsid^ them- 
selves, also, in this life as on a journey to another, and that they should get 
through it as quietly and as inoffensively as they can. They believe, again, 
with Greorge Fox, that, *' in these lower regions, or in this airy life, all news 
is uncertain. Hiere is nothing stable. But in the higher regions, or in the 
kingdom of Christ, all things are stable; and the news is always good and 
certain." There is, however, always an exception in favour of conversation 
on politics, when the government are agitatii^ any question in which their 
rel^ous freedom or their interests are involved. 

As politics do not afford matter for much conversation in the Society, so 
neither do some other subjects that may be mentioned. 

In a country-town, where people daily visit, it is not uncommon to ob- 
serve, wheth^ at the card or the tea taUe, that what is usually called 
scandal forms a pact of the pleasures of conversation. The hatdiing up of 
suspicions on the accidental occurrence of trivial circumstances — the Mowing 
up of these suspicions into substances and forms — animadversions on char- 
acters — ^these and such- like themes wear out a great part of the time of an 
afternoon or an evening visit. Such subjects, however, cannot enter where 
Friends converse with one another. To avoid tale-bearing and detraction is 
a lesson inculcated upon them in early youth. The maxim is incorporated 
into their religion, and of course follows them through life. It is contained 
in one of their Queries, which is read to them in their meetings, and the 
subject of it is therefore repeatedly brought to their notice and recollection. 
Add to which, that if a member were to repeat any unfounded scandal that 
operated to the injury of another's character, and were not to give up the 
author, or make satisfaction for the same, he would be liable by tiie rules of 
the Society to be disowned. 

I do not mean here to assert that a person of this Society never si^s a 
harsh thing of another man. All who profess to be are not Friends. Sub- 
jects of a scandalous nature may be introduced by others of another denomin- 
ation^ in which, if Friends are present, they may unguardedly j<nn. But it 
is certainly true that those of this Society are more upon their guard vdih 
r8^>ect to scandalizing others than many other people. Nor is tUs unlikely 
to be the case when we consider that caution in this particular is re- 
quired of them by the laws of their religion. It is certainly true also, that 
such subjects are never introduced by them, like those at country tea-tables, 
(or the sole purpose of producing conversation. And I beHeve I may add 
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with troth, that it would even be deemed extraordixuay bj the Society if 
such subjects were introduoed by them at aU. 

In companies, also, in the metropolis, as well as in country towns, a 
variety of subjects aflfoid food for conversation which never ^iter into the 
discourse of Friends. 

If we were to go into the company of persons of a certain class in the 
metropolis, we should find them deriving the enjovm^its <^ conversation 
from some such subjects as the following : One of the ccnnpany would pro- 
bably talk of the exquisitdhr fine manner in which an actress performed her 
part on a certain nignt. THub would immediately give Urth to a variety of 
remarks. The name of one actress would bring np that of another; and the 
name <^ one play that of another; till at length the stage would become the 
source of supplying a subject for a considerable time. Another would pro- 
bably ask, as soon as this theatrical discussion was over, the opinion of the 
company on the subject of the duel which the morning papers had reported 
to have taken place. This new subject would give new fuel to the &t(^ and 
new discussions would take place, and new observations fly about from all 
quarters. Some would applaud the courage of the person who had been 
killed ; others would pity his hard fate : but none would censure his wicked- 
ness for having resorted to such dreadful means for the determination of his 
dispute. From this time the laws of honour would be canvassed, and dis- 
quisitions about punctilio, and etiquette, and honour would arrest the attri- 
tion oi the company, and supplv them with materials for a time. These 
subjects would be followed by ob6ervati<ms on fashionable head-dresses, by 
the rdation of elopements, by the reports of affiurs of gallantry. Each 
subject would occupy its own portion of time. Thus each would help to 
swell up the measure of conversation, and to make up the enjoyment of the 
vidt. 

If we were to go among persons of another dasB in the metropolis, we 
should probably find them collecting their entertainment from new topics. 
One would talk upon the subject of some splendid rout. He would expa- 
tiate on the number of rooms that were opened, on the superb maimer in 
which they were fitted up, and on the sum of money that was enended in 
procuring every delicacy that was out of season. A second would probably 
ask if it were really known how much one of their f ratiale acquaintance had lost 
at hio. A third would make observations on the dresses at the last draw- 
ing-room. A fourth would particularize the liveries brought out by indi- 
viduals on the birth-day. A fifth would ask who was to have the vacant 
red ribband. Another would tell how the minister had given a certain place 
to a certain nobleman's third son, and would observe t£kt the whole family 
were now provided for by government. Each of these topics would be 
enlarged upon as successivdy started; and thus conversati<m would be kept 
going during the time of the visit. 

These and other subjects generally constitute the pleasures of conversation 
amone certain classes of persons. But among Friends tiiey can hardly even 
intrude themselves as topics at all. Levees and drawing-rooms they neither 
do nor would consent to attend on pleasure. Bed ribbands they would not 
wear if given to them. As to splendid liveries these would not occupy their 
attention. Liveries for servants, though not expressly forbidden, are not 
congenial with the spirit of their religious profession. And as to gamii^, 
plays, or fashionable amusements, these are forbidden, as I have amply 
stated before, by the laws of the Society. 

It is obvious then that these topics cannot easily enter into conversation 
where Friends are. Indeed, nothing so trifling, ridiculous, or dis^ustiog 
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occupieB their minds. The subjects that take up their attention are of a 
more solid and useful kind. There is a dignity in general in their conversa- 
tion, arising from the nature of these subjects, and from the gravity and 
decorum with which it is always conducted. It is not to be imerred from 
hence that their conversation is dull and gloomy. There is often no want 
of sprightliness, wit, and humour. But then this sprightliness never bordeis 
upon folly (for all foolish jesting is to be avoided), and it is always decorous. 
When vivacity makes its appearance among the members of this Society 
it is sensible, and it is uniformly in an innocent and a decent dress. 



CHAPTER VI. 

CoBtoms at meals. 



There was a time in the early ages of Greece when men, apparently little 
better than beasts of prey, could not meet at entertainments without quar- 
relling about the victuals before them. The memory of this circumstance 
is well preserved in the expressions of early writers. In process of time, 
however, regulations began to be introduced and quarrels to be prevented 
by the institution of the office of a divider or distributor of the feast, who 
should carve the food into equal portions, and help every individual to his 
proper share. Hence the terms Aats ctinj, or equal feast, which so frequently 
occur in Homer, and which were in use in consequence of the division just 
mentioned, were made use of to show that the feasts then spoken of by him 
were di£ferent from those of former times. When Homer wishes to describe 
persons as more civilized than others he describes them as having this equal 
feast; that is, men did not appear at these feasts like dogs and wolves, and 
instantly devour whatever they could come at, and in the end tear each 
other to pieces; but they waited till their different portions of meat had been 
assigned them, and then ate them in amity and love. 

At the time when we find the custom of one man carving for all his guests 
to have been in use, we find also that another had been introduced among 
the same people. The Greeks, in the heroic ages, thought it unlawful to eat 
till they had first offered a part of their provisions to the gods. Hence 
oblations to Vesta, and afterwards to others, whom their superstition had 
deified, came into general use, so that these were always made before the 
victuals on the table were allowed to be tasted by any of the guests. 

These two customs since that time have come regularly down to the 
present day. Every person helps his family and his friends at his own 
table. But as Christians can make no sacrifices to heathen deities, we 
usually find them substituting thanksgiving for oblation, and giving to the 
Creator of the universe, instead of an offering of the first-fruits from their 
table, an offering of gratitude from their hearts. This oblation, which is now 
usually denominated "Grace," consists of a form of words which, being ex- 
pressive either of praise or thankfulness to God for the blessings of food, 
with which he continues to supply them, is repeated by the master of the 
family, or by a minister of the gospel if present, before any one partakes of 
the victuals that are set before him. These forms, however, differ as used 
by Christians. They differ in lengtib, in ideas, in expression. One Christian 
uses one form, another uses anoSier. It may, however, be observed, that 
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the Mine ChxiitUii generally uses iho Mine f onn ol words, or the sune grace, 
on aU ooeaaiona. 

Friends, as a leUgioue body, agree in the propriety of graoe beftkre their 
meals; that is, in the propiely of giving thanks to the Auuior of evmry good 
gift for this particular lx>unty of his providenoe as to the articles cd their 
daily subsistence; but they differ as to the manner and seasonaUeness of it 
on such occasions. They think th*t people who are in the habit of repeat- 
ing a predetermined form of words may cease to feel as they pronounce 
them; m which case the grace becomes an oblation from the tongue but not 
from the heart l^ey think also, that if grace is to be repeated regular^, 
just as the victuals come, or as regularly and as often as they come upon the 
table, it may be repeated unseasonably, that is, unseasonably with the state 
of the heart of him who is to pronounce it; that the heart of man is not to- 
day as it was yesterday, nor at this hour what it was at a former, nor on 
any given hour alike disposed; and that if this grace is to be said when the 
heart is gay, or light, or volatile, it ceases to l^ a devotional act^ and be- 
comes at least a superfluous and unmeaning, if not a censurable, form. 

Friends, then, to avoid the unprofitableness of such artificial graces on the 
one hand, and on the other to give an opportunity to the heart to accord 
with the tongue whenever it is used in praise of the Creator, observe the 
following custom : When they are all seated at table they sit in solemn 
silence uid in a thoughtful position for some time. If the master of the 
family, during this siWce, should feel any religious impression on his mind, 
whether of praise or thankfulness, on the occasion, he sives utterance to his 
feeUngs. Such praise or thanksgiving in him is considered as a devotional 
act, and as the grace. But if, alter living waited in silence foi'some time, 
he feel no sudh religious diisposition, he utters no religious expression. 
Friends hold it better to say no grace than to say that winch is not accom- 
panied by the devotion of tie heart. In this case he resumes his natural 
position, breaks the silence by means of natural discourse, and begins to 
carve for his family or his friends. 

This is the ordinary way of proceeding in Friends* families when alone or 
in ordinary company. But if a minister happen to be at the table, the master 
of the family, conceiving such a man to be more in the habit of religious 
impressions than himself or any ordinary person, looks up, as it were, to hhn, 
as to a channel from whence it is possible that such religious exercise may 
come. If the minister during the solemn silent pause be impressed, he gives 
utterance as before : if not, he relieves himself from his grave and thought- 
ful position, and breaks the silence of the company by engaging in natural 
discourse. After this the company proceed to their meab. 

There is in the grace of Friends, and its accompaniments, wheneynr it is 
uttered, an apparent beauty and solemnity which are seldom conspicuous in 
those of others. How few are there who repeat the common artificial graces 
feelingly and with minds intent upon the subject ! Grace is usually Mid as 
a mere ceremony or custom. The supreme Being is just thanked in so many 
words, while the thoughts are often rambUng to other subjects. On the 
other hand, whenever this is uttered by Friends, it does not come out in 
any mechanical form of words which men have used before, but in expres- 
sions adapted to the feelings. It comes forth, also, warm from the heart. 
It comes after a solemn silent pause; and it becomes, therefore, under all 
these circumstances, an act of real solemnity and genuine devotion. 

It is astonishing how little even men of acknowledged piety seem to have 
their minds fixed upon the ideas contained in the mechanical graces which 
they repeat. I was one afternoon at a friend's house, where there happened 
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to be a clergyman of the Scottish church. He was a man deserredly 
esteemed for his piety. The company was large. Politics had been dis- 
cussed some time, when the tea-tlungB were introduced. While the bread 
and butter were bringing in, the clergyman, who had taken an active part in 
the discussion, put a question to a gentleman who was sitting in a comer of 
the room. The gentleman began to reply, and was proceeding in his answer 
when of a sudden I heard a solemn voice. Being surprised, I looked round, 
and found it was the clergyman, who had suddenly started up, and was say- 
ing grace. The solemnity with which he spoke occasioned his voice to differ 
so much from its ordinary tone, that I did not, till I had looked about me, 
discover who the speaker was. I think he might be engaged from three to 
four minutes in the delivery of this grace. I could not help thinking during 
the delivery of it that I never knew any person say grace like this man: nor 
was I ever so much moved with any grace, or thought I ever saw so clearly 
the propriety of saying grace, as on this occasion. But when I found that 
on the very instant the grace was over, politics were resumed; when I found 
that no sooner had the last word in the grace been pronounced, than the 
next, which came from the clergyman himself, began by desiring the gentie- 
man b^ore mentioned to go on with his reply to his own political question; 
I was so struck with the inconsistent of the thing, that the beauty and 
sol^nnity of his grace all vanished. Tlus sudden transition from politics to 
grace, and from grace to politics, afforded a proof that artificial sentences 
might be so frequentiy repeated as to fail to re-excite their first impressions; 
or that certain expressions, which might have constituted devotional acts 
under devotional feeling, might relapse into heartiess forms. 

I would not wish by the relation of this anecdote to be understood as 
reflecting in the slight^ manner on the practice of the Scottish church : I 
know well the general sobriety, diligence, piety, and religious example of its 
ministers. I mentioned it merely to show that even where the religious 
character of a person was high, his mind, by the frequent repetitions of the 
same forms of expression on the same occasions, mi^t frequentiy lose sight 
of the meaning and force of the words as they were uttered, so that he might 
pronounce them without that spiritual feeling which can alone constitute a 
religious exercise. 

The members of this Sodety, though they are occasionally found im the 
custom of saying grace, do not, as I have stated, either use it as regularly, 
mr in the same manner, as other Christians. 

Ndther do they at their meals, or after their meals, use the same cere- 
monies as others. They have exploded the unmeaning and troublesome cus- 
tom of drinking healths at their dinners. 

This custom they have rejected on the principle that it has no connection 
with true civility. They consider it as officious, troublesome, and even em- 
barrassing, on some occasions. To drink to a man when he is lifting his 
victuals to his mouth, and by calling off his attention to make him drop them, 
or to interrupt two people who are eating and talking together, and to break 
the thread of their discourse, seems to be an action as rude in its principle as 
disagreeable in its effect. Nor is the. custom often less troublesome to the 
person drinking the health than to the person whose health is drunk. If a 
man finds two people engaged in conversation, he must wait till he catches 
their eyes before he can dnnk himself. A man may also often be put into a 
delicate and difficult situation to know whom to drink to first, and whom 
second; and may be troubled lest by drinking improperly to one before 
another, he may either be reputed awkward, or may become the occasion of 
offence. They consider also the custom of drinking healths at dinner as won 
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neoessary, and as tending to no nsefol ^id. It mast be obyious, that a man 
may wish another his health full as much without drinking it, as by drink- 
ing it with his glass in his hand. And it must be equally obvious that wishes 
expressed in th& manner can have no medicinal eroct 

With respect to the custom of drinking healths at dinner, I may observe, 
that the innovation which Friends seem to have been the first to have made 
upon the practice, has been adopted by many, not out of compliance with 
their example, but on account of the trouble and inconvenience attending it; 
— that the custom is not now so general as it was; — that in the higher and 
more fashionable drdes it has nearl^^been exploded; — and that among scume 
of the other classes of society it is gradually declining. 

With reepect to the custom of drinking toasts aft^ dinner. Friends have 
rejected it for various reasons. 

They have rejected it, first, because, however desirable it may be that 
Christians should follow the beet customs of the heathens, it would be a 
reproach to them to follow their worst : or, in other words, it would be im- 
proper for men whose religion required sjnrituality of thought and feeling, 
to imitate the heathens in the manner of their enjoyment of sensual pleasures. 
The laws and customs of drinking. Friends observe, are all of heathen origin. 
The similitude between these and those of modem times is too remarkable 
to be overlodced; and too striking not to warrant them in concluding, that 
Christians have taken their model on this subject from pagan practice. 

In eveiy Grecian family, where company was invited, the master of it was 
considered to be the kinff or president of the feast in his own house. He 
was usually denominated tiie eye of the company. It was one of his offices 
to look about and to see that his guests drank their proper portions of the 
wine. It was another, to keep peace and harmony among them. For tiieee 
purposes his word was law. At entertainments at the public expense the 
same office existed; but the person then appointed to it was nominated either 
by lot, or by the votes of the persons present. This custom obtains among 
the modems. The master of every family at the present day presides at his 
own table for the same purposes. And at great and public dinners at taverns 
a similar officer is appomted, who is generally chosen by the committee who 
first meet for the proposal of the feast. 

One of the first toasts that were usually drunk among the ancient Greeks 
was to the ''gods." This entirely corresponds with the modem idea of 
church; and li the government had been only coupled with the gods in 
these andent times it would have precisely answered to the modem toast of 
'' church and state." 

It was also usual at the entertainments given by Grecian families, to drink 
to the prosperity of those persons for whom they entertained a friendship, 
but who happened to be absent. No toast can better coincide than this 
with that which is so frequently given of ''our absent friends." 

It was also a Grecian practice for each of the guests to name his particular 
friend; and sometimes, also, his particular mistreias. The modems have also 
a parallel for this : every person gives (to use the common phrase) his gentle- 
man, and also his lady, in his turn. 

It is well known to have been the usage of the ancient Greeks, at their 
entertainments, either to fill, or to have had their cups filled for them, to the 
brim. The modems do precisely the same thing. Glasses so filled have the 
particular name of bimipers : and however vigilantly an andent Greek might 
have looked after his guests, and made them drink their glasses filled in tiiis 
manner, the presidents of modem times are equally vigifimt in enforcing aa 
adherence to the same custom. 
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It was an ancient practice also, with the same people, to drink three glasses 
when the Graces, and nine when the Muses, were named; and three, and 
three times three, were drunk on particular occasions. This barbarous 
practice has happily not come down to the modems to its full extent;, but 
they have retained tiie remembrance of it, and celebrated it in part, by foUow- 
ing up their toast, on any extraordinary occasion, not with three or nine 
glasses of wine, but with three or nine cheers. 

Among the ancients before mentioned, if any of the persons present were 
fomid deficient in drinking their proper portions, they were ordered by the 
president either to drink them or to leave the room. This usage has been 
a little altered by the modems. They do not order those persons to leave 
the company who do not comply with the same rules of drinking as the rest, 
bat they subject them to be fined, as it is termed; that is, they oblige them 
to drink double portions for their deficiency, or tiiey punish tiiem in some 
other manner. 

Hence it will be obvious that the laws of drinking are of heathen origin; 
ihat is, the custom of drinking toasts originated, as Friends contend, with 
men of heathen minds and affections, for a sensual purpose; and it is there- 
fore a custom, they believe, which men of Christian minds and affections 
should never follow. 

Friends have rejected the custom, again, because they consider it to be 
inconsistent with their Christian chaiacter in other respects. They consider 
it as morally injurious: for toasts frequently excite and promote indelicate 
ideas, and thus sometimes interrupt the innocence of conversation. 

They consider it as morally injurious, again, because the drinking of toasts 
has a direct tendency to promote drunkenness. 

They who have been much in company must have had repeated oppor- 
tunities of witnessing, that this idea of Friends is founded in truth. Men 
are undoubtedly stimulated to drink more than they like, and to become in- 
toxicated in consequence of the use of toasts. If a man has no objection to 
drink toasts at all, he must drink that which the master of the house pro- 
poses; and it is usual in this case to fill a bumper. Bespect to his host is 
considered as demanding this. Thus one full glass is secured to him at the 
outset. He must also drink a bumper to the king, another to church and 
state, and another to the army and navy. He would in many companies 
be thought hostile to the government, if, in the habit of drinking toasts, he 
were to refuse to drink thes^ or to honour them in the same manner. Thus 
three additional glasses are entailed upon him. He must also drink a bumper 
to his own toast. He would be thought to dishonour the person whose 
health he had given, if he were to fail in this. Thus a fifth glass is added to 
his share. He must fill a little, besides, to every other toast, or he is con- 
sidered as deficient in respect to the person who has proposed it. Thus 
many additiomd glasses are forced upon him. By this tune the wine begins 
to act, when new toasts, of a new nature, assail his ear, and he is stimulated 
to new potions. There are many toasts of so patriotic, and others of so 
generous and convivial a nature, that a man is looked upon as disaffected, or 
devoid of sentiment, who refuses them. Add to this, that there is a sort of 
shame, which the young and generous in particular feel, in being outdone, 
and in not keeping pace with tiie rest, on such occasions. Thus toast being 
urged after toast, and shame acting upon shame, a variety of causes con- 
spires at the same moment to drive hun on, till the liquor at length over* 
comes him, and he falls eventually a victim to its power. 

It will be manifest from this account that the laws of drinking, by which 
the necessity of drinking a certain number of toasts is enjoined — ^by which 
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bnmpeni are sttAehed to oerUin daaMt of tomtm~-hv whkh a stigm* is 
affixed to a non-eomplianee with the tenni by ii^ch, in fact, a r^;ular 
•ystem d etiquette it established — cannot but lead, ezoept a man is nnoom- 
monly resolute or partioalarly on Ins guard, to intoxication. We see, indeed, 
instances of men drinking glass after ^ass, because stimulated in tins manner, 
even against their own indination, nay eren against the detenninatioii they 
had miade before they went into o6mpany, till they have made themsdree 
quite drunk. But had there been no laws of drinking, or no toasts, we cannot 
see any reason why the same peisons should not hare returned sober to their 
respective homes. 

It is recorded of the great Sir Matthew Hale, who ii deservedly idaoed 
among the great men of our country, that in his eaify youth he luul been 
in company, where the party had drunk to such excesa^ that one of them f^ 
down apparently dead. Quitting the room, he impkned forgiveness of the 
Almightv for this excessive intemperance in himself and his companions, 
and made a vow that he would never drink another health while he lived. 
This vow he kept to his dying day. It is hardly necessary for me to remark, 
that he would never have come to such a resolution, if he had not believed either 
that the drinking of toasts had produced the excesses of that day, or that the 
custom led so naturally to intoxication that it became his duty to avoid it. 

Having rejected the use of toasts upon the principles asmgned, Friends are 
sometimes placed in a difficult situation, in which there is an occasion for 
the trial of their courage, in consequence of mixing with others by whom 
the custom is still f oUoi^d. 

In companies to which they are invited in regular familiee, they are 
seldom put to any disagreeable dilemma in this resect. The master of the 
house, if in the habit of giving toasts, generally knowing the custom of the 
Society in this instance, passes over any member of it who may be present, 
and calls upon his next D<»ghbour for a toast. Gk>od breeding and lKMq>itality 
demand that such indulgence and exception should be given. 

lliere are situations, however, in wluch their courage is often tried. One 
of the worst in which a Friend can be placed, and in wbidi he is frequently 
placed, is that of being at a common room in an inn, where a number A 
other travellers dine and sup together. In such companies things are seldom 
conducted so much to his satisfaction in this respect as in thoee described. 
In general, as the bottle passes, some jocose hint is conveyed to him about 
the toast; and though this is perhaps done with good humour, his feelings are 
wounded by it. At other times, when the company are of a lees liberal 
complexion, ^ere is a determination, soon trndentood among one another, 
to hunt him down, as if he were fair game. A toast is pressed upon him, 
though all know that it is not his custom to drink it. On refuong, they 
begin to tease him. One jokes wi^ him: another banters him. Toasti, 
both illiberal and indelicate, are at length introduced : and he has no alter- 
native but that of bearing the banter, or of quitting the room. I have seen 
a Friend in such a company (and at such a distance from home that the 
transaction in all probabUity never could have been known, had he, in order 
to free himself trcan their attacks, conformed to their custom) bear all their 
raillery with astonishing firmness, and courageously struggle against the 
stream. It is certainly an awkward thing for a solitary Friend to fall into 
such companies; and it requires consideraUe courage to preserve singularity 
in the midst of the prejudices of ignorant or illiberal men. 

This custom, however, of drinking toasts after dinner, is like the former, of 
drinking healths at dinner, happily declining. It is much to the credit of 
those who move in the higher drdee, that tl^y have generally exploded both. 
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It mftj be owing to this oiroumstance that, though we find persons of this 
description labouring under the imputation of lerity and dissipation, we jet 
find them respectable for the sobrietj of their lives. DrunknmesB, indeed, 
forms no part of their character; nor, generally speaking, is it a vice of the 
present age as it was of former ages : and there seems to be Uttle doubt, that, 
in proportion as the custom of drinking healths and toasts, but more par- 
ticularly the latter, is suppressed, this vice will become less and less a trait 
in the national character. 

There are one or two other customs of the Society which I shall notice 
before I conclude this chapter. 

It is one of the fashions of the world where people meet in company, for 
men and women, when the dinner is over, to dnnk their wine together, and 
for the women, having done this for a short time, to retire. This custom of 
the females withdrawing after dinner was probably first insisted upon from 
an idea that their presence would be a restraint upon the circulation of the 
bottle, as well as upon the conversation of the men. The members, however, 
of this Society seldom submit to this practice. Men and women generally 
sit together and converse as before dinner. I do not mean by this that 
women may not retire if they please, because there is no restraint upon any 
one in the company of Friends : nor do I mean to say that women do not 
occasionally retue, and leave the men at their wine. Hide are a few rich 
families, which, having mixed more than usually with the world, allow of 
this separation. But where one allows it, there are ninety-nine ^o give 
wine to their company after dinner, who do not. It is not a cvmtom of the 
Society that, in a given time after dinner, the one should be separated from 
the oth^ sex. 

It is a pity that the practice of Friends should not have been adopted by 
others of our own coimtry, in this particular. Many advantages would 
result to those who were to follow the example. For if women were allowed 
to remain, chastity of expression and decorum of behaviour would be more 
likely to be insured. Their presence, also, would operate as a dieck upon 
drunkenness. Nor can there be a doubt that women would enliven and 
give a variety to conversation; and as they have had a different education 
from men, that an opportunity of mutual improvement mig^t be afforded by 
the continuance of fite two in the society ci one another. 

It is also usual with the world in such companies, that the men, when the 
females have retired, should continue drinking till tea-time.* Tins custom is 
unknown to Friends, even to those few who allow of a separation of the 
sexes. It is not unusual with them to propose a walk before tea> if the 
weather permits. But even in the case where they remain at the table, their 
time is spent rather in conversing than in drinking. They have no toasts, 
as I have observed, which should induce them to put the bottle round in a 
given time, or which should oblige them to take a certain number of glasses. 
Hie bottle, however, is usually put round, and each helps himself as he 
pleases. At length one of the guests, having had sufficient, declines filling 
his glass. Another in a littiie time declines also for the same cause. A third, 
after having taken what he thinks sufficient, follows the example. The wine 
is soon afterwards taken away, and this mostly long before the hour of drinking 
tea. Neither drunkenness, nor any situation approaching to drunkenness, is 
known in companies of Friends. Excess in drinking is strictly forbidden by 
the laws of the Society. It is a subject of one of their Queries. It is of 
ooune a subject that is often brought to their recollection. Whatever may 
be considered the faults of this Society, they must be acknowledged to be a 
lober people. 
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- [The drinking customs of the oonntiy had, it may be obsenred, gieaUy in- 
CTMsed subsequently to the period at which the above was written. The 
Temperance Beformation, in which, as might be expected. Friends have 
taken a veiy prominent part, has produced a great and a salutaiv change in 
this respect, even in their own drdes. But much remains to oe done by 
Friends and others, before these pernicious customs are entirely abolished. 
.—Ed.] 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Marriage— Friends diifer in many respectB from others on this subject. 

The members of this Society differ from others in many of their regula- 
tions concerning this custom. Tbsj differ also in the manner of the celebra- 
tion of it. And as they differ in these respects, so they experience generally 
a di£ferent result. As a married, they may be said to be a happy people. 
Hence the detaalers of scandal have rardy had it in their power to promul- 
gate a case of adultery. Nor have the lawyers had an opportunity in our 
public courts to prodium a Friend's divorce. 

George Fox suggested many regulations on this subject. He advised, 
among other tilings, when persons had it in contemplation to many, that 
they diould lay their intention before the Monthly Meetings both of the 
men and the women. He advised also, that the consent of their parents 
should be previously obtained and certified to these. Thus he laid the 
foundation for greater harmony in the i^proaching union. He advised, 
again, that an inquiry should be made whether the parties were dear of 
engagements or promisee of marriage to others; and if they were not, that 
they should be hindered from proceeding. Thus he cut off some of the causes 
of the interruption of connubial happiness, by preventing uneasy reflections 
or suits at law after the union had taken place. He advised also, in the 
case of second marriages, that any offitpring resulting from the former should 
have their due rights and a proper provision secured to them, before they 
were allowed to be solenmized. Thus he gave a greater chance for happ- 
ness by preventing mercenary motives from becoming the causes of tiie 
union of husband and wife. 

But Greorge Fox, as he introduced these and other salutary regulations on 
the subject of marriage, so he introduced a new manner of the solemnization 
of it. He protested aeainst the manner of the world; that is, against the 
formal prayers and euiortations as they wero repeated, and against the 
formal ceromonies as they were practised, by the parish priest. He con- 
sidered that it was God who joined num and woman beforo the fall, and 
that in Christian times, or wliere the man was truly ronovated in hearty 
thero could be no other right or honourable way of union. Oonsistentiy 
with this view of the subject he observed, that in the ancient scriptural 
times persons took each other in marriage in the assemblies of the elders, 
and that there was no record, from the £)ok of Genesis to that of Bevela- 
tions, of any marriage by a priest. Hence it became his new Society, as a 
religious or renovated people, to abandon apostate usages^ and to adopt a 
maimer that was more agreeable to their new state. 

George Fox gave in hu own marriage an example of all that he had thus 
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i^commended to the Society. Haying agreed with Margaret Fell, the 
widow of Judge Fell, upon the propriety of tiieir union as husband and wife, 
" he desired her to send for her children. As Boon as they were come, he 
asked them and their respective husbands if they had anythmg against it or 
for it, desiring them to speak. And they all severally expressed their satis- 
faction therein. Then he asked Margaret if she had fulfilled and performed 
her husband's will. She replied the children knew that. Whereupon he> 
asked them, whether, if their mother married, they should not lose by it. 
And he asked Margaret whether she had done anjrthing in lieu of it, whidi 
might answer it to 3ie children. The children said she had answered it to 
them, and desired him to speak no more about that. He told them that he 
was plain, and that he would have all things done plainly, for he sought not 
any outi^ud advantage to himself. So, siter he had acquainted the chil- 
dren with it, their intention of marriage was laid before Friends both pri- 
vately and publicly" (G. Fox's Journal, voL ii. 135); and afterwards, a 
meetmg being appointed for the accomplishment of the marriage in the 
public meeting-house at Broad Mead in Bristol, they took each other in 
marriage, in &e plain and simple manner as then practised, and which he 
himself had originally recommended to his followers. 

The regulations concerning marriage, and the manner of the solemniza- 
tion of it, which obtained in the time of George Fox, nearly obtain among 
Friends at the present day. 

When marriage is agreed upon between two persons, the man publicly 
declares his intention concerning it before his Monthly Meeting, with certifi- 
cates from his intended partner and their parents, signifying their consent. 
This bdng done, two men are appointed by the men's meeting, and two 
women by that of the women, to wait upon the man and woman respec- 
tively, and to learn from themselves, as well as by other inquiry, if uiey 
stana perfectly dear from any marriage-promises and engagements to others. 
At the next Monthly Meeting the deputation make theur report. Ji eitiier 
of the parties is reported to have given expectation of marriage to any other 
individual, the proceedings are stopped till the matter be satisfactorily ex- 
plained. But if they are both of diem reported to be dear in this respect, 
they are at liberty to proceed, and one or more persons of respectability of 
each sex are deputed to see that the marriage be orderly conducted. 

In the case of second marriages additional instructions are sometimes 
given; for if any of the parties thus intimating their intention of manying 
should have children alive, the same persons who were deputed to inquire 
into their deamess from all other engagements are to see that the rights of 
sudi diildren be legally secured. 

When the parties are considered to be free, by the reports of the deputa- 
tion, to proceed upon their union, they appoint a suitable day for the solem- 
nization of it, which IB generally the one for worship in the middle of the 
week. On this day they repair to the meeting-house with their Mends. 
The congregation, when seated, sit in silence. Perhaps some minister is 
induced to speak. After a suitable time has elapsed the man and the woman 
rise up together, and taking each other by the hand, declare publidy that 
they thus take each other as husband and wife. This constitutes their 
marriage. A writing is then generally produced and read, though this be 
not necessary, stating concisdy the proceedings of the parties in their respec- 
tive meetings for the purpose of their marriage, and the declaration just 
made by them as having taken each other as husband and wife. This is 
signed by the parties, their relatives, and frequentiy by many of their friends 
and others present. By way, however, of necessary evidence of their union. 
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saotber paper is signed in the ooune of the dsy by the man and woman in 
the presence of thiM witnesses, who sign it also, in which it is stated that 
they haye so taken each other in marriage. The marriages of the memben 
of thii Society are ralid by law in their own meeting-houses when solemmxed 
in this simple manner. 

[By a recent enactment, a member may now many a person not in mem- 
bership if in profeesian with the Society; and two such non-members may 
also now be married after the manner of Friends in any of their meeting- 
houses.— Ed.] 

Among the regulations suggested by G^ige Fox and adopted by his fol- 
lowers was that of discouraging persons belonging to the Society from inter- 
marrying with those of other religious professions. Such a heterogeneous 
union was denominated a mixed marriage^ and it was considered a disown- 
able offisnce. 

People of other religious denominations hare chaiiged Friends with a reiy 
censurable pide, on account of their adoption of this law* They consider them 
as looking down upon the rest of their f dlow-creatures as so inferior^ or unholy, 
as not to deign or to dare to mix in alliance with them, or as looking upon 
them in the same liff ht as the Jews considered the hen^n, or the Greeks 
the barbarian worio. And they hare chamd them also with as much 
cruelty as pride on the same account. ''A Friend," they say, ''feels him* 
self strongly attached to an accomplished woman. But ihe does not belong 
to the Smdety. He wishes to many, but he cannot many her on account 
of its laws. Haying a respect for the Society he looks round it again, but 
looks round it in vain. He finds no one whom he thinks equal to this 
woman; no one whom he could love so well. To many one in the Society 
while he loves another out of it better would be evident^ wrong. If he does 
not marry her he makes the greatest of all sacrifices; for he loses that which 
he supposes would constitute a source of enjoyment to him for the remainder 
of his life. If he marries her he is apt to be expelled from the Society, and 
this without having been g^ty of an immoral offence.'* 

One of the reasons given by Friends for the custom of disownment in the 
case of mixed marriages is, that they who engage in them violate some of 
the most important principles of the Society; and such indeed as are dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the proieBaiou of Friends from the religion of 
the worid. 

It is a religious tenet of the Society, as, will be shown in its proper place, 
that no appointment of man can make a minister of the gospel; and that no 
service consLsting of an artificial form of words, to be pronounced on stated 
occasions, can constitute a religious act; for that the Spirit of Grod is essen- 
tially necessary to create the one and to produce the other. It is also 
another tenet, that no minister of a Christitai church ought to be paid for 
his gospel-labours. This latter tenet is held so sacred by Friends, that it 
affords one reason among others why they refuse payment of all ecdesiastical 
demands, choosing rather to suffer loss by distraints for them, than to com- 
ply with them in the usual manner. Now these two principles are essen- 
tials of the Society's profession. Those, therefore, who submit to this cere- 
mony, as performed by a priest, acknowledge, according to Friends, the 
validity of a human appointment of the ministry. They acknowledge the 
validi^ of an artificial service in religion. They acknowledge the propriety 
of paying a gospel-minister for the discharge of his office. Friends, there- 
fore, consider those who marry out oi the Society as guilW of such a derelio- 
tion of their principles, that they can no longer be considered as sound or 
consistent members. 
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Bat independently of the violation of these principles, disowning appeared 
to be warrantable from a contemplation of the consequences which have beep 
known to result from these marriages. 

In the first place, disownment was expected to act as a check upon such 
marriages, and because, by acting as such a check, it would prevent the 
family di{^utes which might otherwise arise; for such marriages have been 
often found to be moro productive of uneasiness than enjoyment. When 
two persons of different religious principles, a Friend, for example, and a 
woman of the church join in marriage, it is almost impossible that they 
should not occasionally differ. The subject of religion arises, and perhaps 
some little altercation with it, as the Sunday comes. The one will not go 
to churoh, and the other will not go to meeting. These disputes do not 
always die with time. They arise, however, more or less according to <ar- 
comstances. If neither of the parties sets any value upon his or her religious 
opinions thero will be but little occasion for dispute. If both of them, on 
the other hand, are of a serious cast, much will depend on the liberality of 
their sentiments; but, generally speaking, it falls to the lot of but few to be 
free from religious prejudices. And here it may be observed, that points in 
religion also may occasionally be suggested which may bring with them the 
aeeoB of temporary imeasiness. People of other religious denominations 
generally approach nearer to one another in their respective creeds, than the 
members of this Society to either of them. Most Christians agree, for 
example, in the use of baptism with water in some form or other, and also in 
the celebration of the Lord's Supper. But Eriends, as will be shown in this 
work, consider these ordinances in a spiritual light, admitting no ceremonials 
in so pure a system as that of the Ghnstian religion. 

But differences which may thus, soon or late, take their rise upon these or 
other subjects, where the pairties set a value on their respective religious 
opinions, cannot fail of being augmented in time by new circumstances. The 
parties in question have children. The education of these is now a subject 
of the most important concern. New disputes are engendered on this head, 
both adhering to their respective tenets as the best to be embraced by their 
riedng ofi&pring. Unable at length to agree on this point a sort of c(Hnpro- 
mise takes place. The boys are denied, while the girls are permitted, bap- 
tism. The boys again are brought up to go to meeting and the girls to 
church, or they go to churoh and meeting alternately. In the latter case 
none of the cluldren can have any. fixed principles. Nor will they be much 
better off in the former. There will be frequently an opposition of each 
other^s religious ojjpiions, and a constant hesitation and doubt about the 
consistency of these. There axe many points which the mother will teach 
the daughters as right or essential, but which the father will teach the sons 
as erroneous or unimportant. Thus disputes will be conveyed to the chil- 
dren. In their progress through life other circumstances may arise which 
may give birth to feelings of an impleasant nature. The (laughters will 
probably be instructed in the accomplishments of the world. They will also 
be introduced to the card-room, and to assemblies, and to the theatre in their 
turn. The boys will be admitted to neither. Tlie latter will of course feel 
their pleasures abridged, and consider their case as hard, and their father as 
morose and cruel. Little jealousies may arise upon this difference of their 
treatment, which may be subversive of filial and fraternal affection. Nor 
can religion be called in to correct them; for while the two opposite examples 
of father and mother, and of sisters and brothers, are held out to be right, 
there will be considerable doubts as to what are rdigious truths. 

It has been further urged by Friends against mixed marriages, that if tiiese 

8 
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were not forbiddeii it wotdd be impoeaiUe to cany on the difloipline of the 
SodeW. The truth of this may be judged of by the preceding reniarks. 
For it the family were divided into two parties, as has been just stated, on 
account of their religion, it would be but in a kbid of mongrd state. I^ for 
instance, it were thought right that the part of it who are Friends should 
preserve simplicity in dress and plainness of language, how vs this to be d<»ie 
while the other ^urt daily move in the fashions, and are taught, as a right 
usage, to persist in the phrases of the world? If, again, the former part of 
it are to be kept from the amusements prohibited by the Society, how is this 
to be effected while the latter part speak of them, from their own experience, 
with rapture or delight? It would be impossible, therefore, in the opinion 
€i Friends, in so mixed a family to keep up that discipline which they con- 
sider as a corner-stone of their constitutional fabric. Mid which may be said 
to We been a. Inetr^t in obt-iung f « the»^h. ch-^ 
people. 

But though Friends have been accustomed to disown such as marry out 
of their Society, they may be restored on application if «they conduct tiiem- 
selves in an orderly manner; and, still retaining their attachment to tiie 
Society, bring up thdr children in accordance wiUi its principles. 

The childi^ also, of such as marry out of the Society, tiiough they are 
never considered to be members, may yet become so in particular cases. 
The Society advises that the Monthly Meetings should extend a tender care 
towards such children, and that they should be admitted into membership at 
the discretion of the said meetings, either in infancy or in maturer age. 

But here I must stop to make a few observations on an opinion which 
prevails on tins subject. It is generaUy understood that Friends in their 
restoration of disowned persons to membership, require them previously and 
publicly to acknowledge that they have repented of their marriages. This 
obligation, to make tins public confession of repentance, has given to many 
a himdle for heavy charges against them. Indeed, I scarcely know in any 
part of the sjrstem of Friends where people are louder in their censures than 
upon this pomt. *' A man," they say, ** cannot express his penitence for his 
marriage without throwing a st^pna upon his wife. To do this is morally 
wrong if he has no fault to find with her. To do it, even if she has been in 
fault, is indelicate. And not to do it is to forego his restoration to member- 
ship." This law, therefore, of Friends, is considered to be immoral, because 
it may lead both to hypocrisy and falsehood. 

I shall not take up much time in correcting the notions that have gone 
abroad upon this subject. 

Of those who many out of the Society it may be presumed that thero are 
some who were never considered to be sound in its principles; and these are 
mostly they who intermarry with the world. Now those who compose this 
class generally live after tifieir marriages as happily out of the Society as 
when they were in it. Of course these do not repent of the change. And 
if they do not ropent, they never sue for restoration to membership. They 
cannot, therefore, incur any of the charges in question. Nor can the Society 
be blamed in this case, who, by never asking them to become members, never 
entice them to any objectionable repentance. 

Of those, again, who marry out of the Sodety, there may be individuals 
so attached to its commimion, that it was never imagined tiiey would have 
acted in this manner. Now of these it may in general be said, that they often 
bitterly repent. They find, soon or late, that the opposite opinions and 
manners to be found in their union do not harmonise, and therefore they 
experience a disappointment which they did not expect. 
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I have no doabt thftt instanoes might be produced, not included in either 
of the cases now mentioned, by which it would appear that persons of this 
Society might say that they repented, and this truly, without any crimina- 
tion of their wives; but the production of these is unnecessary, because they 
who make the chsorge in question have entirely misapplied the meaning of 
the word '* repent." People are not called upon on tins occasion to express 
their sorrow for having married the objects of their choice, but for having in 
the manner of accomplishing their imion violated those great tenets of the 
Society which have been already mentioned, and which form distrnguishing 
characteristics between Friends and other religious professors. They, there- 
fore, who say that they repent, say no more than what any other persons 
might be presumed to say who had violated the religious tenets of any other 
society to which they might have belonged, or who had flown in the face of 
what they had imagmed to be religious truths. 

[It may here be stated that disownment has become the exception rather 
than the rule. Not that Friends have at all changed their views respecting 
such mixed marriages being undesirable, or the inconsistency of the manner in 
which they are celebrated, but on the ground of a union of this kind being 
by many considered not a disownable offence. Especially is there felt an 
aversion to that penalty, when a continued attachment to the Society is 
manifest by the party or parties. Timely advice is now, for the most part, 
the extent of deeding in such cases. — Ed. J 

Before passing from this subject, I may advert to what will perhaps appear 
a curious fact to the world, but I am told it is true, that the number of the 
women who are disowned for manying out of the Society, far exceeds the 
number of the men who are disowned on the same account. 

It is not difficult, if the fact be as it is stated, to assign a reason for this 
difference of number in the two sexes. 

When men wish to many they desire, at least if they are men of sense, to 
find such women as are virtuous; to find such as are prudent and domestic; 
such as have a proper sense of the folly and dissipation of the world ; such, 
in &ct, as will make good mothers and good wives. Now if a Friend looks 
into his own Society, he will generally find the female part of this description. 
Finale Friends excel in these points. But if he looks into the world at large 
he will generally find a contrast in the females there. These in general have 
had an education of a less useful character. They are taught to place a por- 
tion of their hairiness in finery and show. Utility is abandoned for fashion. 
The knowledge of the etiquette of the drawing-room usurps the place of the 
knowledge of the domestic duties. A kind of false and dangerous taste 
predominates. Scandal and the card-table are preferred to the pleasures of 
a rural walk. Virtue and modesty are to be seen with only half their ener- 
gies, being overpowered by the noxiousness of novel-reading principles, and 
by the moral taint which infects those who engage in the varied rounds of 
a fashionable life. Hence a want of knowledge, a love of trifles, and a dis- 
sipated turn of mind generally characterize those who are considered as 
having had the education of the world. 

We see, therefore, a good reason why the men should confine themselves 
in their marriages to their own Sodety. But the same reason which thus 
operates with the men in the choice of women of their own persuasion, 
operates occasionally with men who are not of the Society in choosing them 
also for their wives. These are often no strangers to the good education and 
the high character of the female Friends. Fesurful, often, of marrying among 
the l^dly educated women of the persuasion to which they belong, they 
address tiiemselves to those of this Society, and not unfrequently succeed. • 
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To this it mtkj be added, that if the men were to ftttempt to many out of 
their own Society they would not in general be well received. Th^ drees 
and their mannen are considered as uncouth in the eyee of the female worid, 
and would present tbemselTes as so many obstacles in the way of their sac- 
oeas. The women of this description generally like a smart and showy ex- 
terior. They admire heroism and spirit. But neither such an extoior nor 
sudi s^nrit 18 to be seen among meai Friends. The dress of the finale 
Friends, on the oth^ hand, is considered as neat and elegant, and their 
nM)desty and demeanour as worthy of admiration. From these circumstances 
they captivate. Hence the diffsrence, both in the inward and outward 
person, between the men and the women of this SocieW, renders the former 
not so pleasing, while it rendeis the latter objects of a<miration and even of 
choice. 



CHAPTER Vin. 



Fonentla— The extrSTaganoe or the pageantry of fonecala difloarded bj Frieada— Their 

reaaona for it. 

If we look into the history of the wcnrld we shall find, from whatever cause 
it has arisen, whether from anything connected with our moral feelings, sudi 
as love, gratitude, or req>ect, or from vanity and ostentation, that almost all 
nati(ms, where individuids have been able to afford it, have incurred con- 
siderable expense in the interment of their dead. The Grreeks were often 
very extravagant in their funerals. Many persons ornamented with gar- 
lands follow^ the corpse, while others were em{doyed in singing and danc- 
ing before it. At the funerals of the great amixig the Remans, couches 
were carried containing the waxen or other images of the family oi. the de- 
ceased, and hundreds joined in the procession. In our own times we find a 
difference in the manner of furnishing or decorating f unerab, though but 
little in the intention of making them objects of outward show. A b^uner <^ 
plumes precedes the procession. . The horses employed are dressed in trap- 
pings. The hearse follows, ornamented with plumes (x feathers, and gilded and 
silvered with gaudy escutcheons, or the armorial bearings of the progenitors 
of the deceased. A group <^ hired persons range themselves on each side of 
the hearse and attendant carriages, while others dose the procession. These, 
again, are sometimes dad in long cloaks, or furnished in regular order with 
e^tah and hatbands. Now all these outward ax^ndages, which may be 
called the pageantry of funerals. Friends have cuscarded, from the time of 
their institution, in the practice of the burial of their dead. 

Friends are of opinion that funeral processions should be made, if anything 
is to be made of them, to excite serious reflections, and to produce lessons oi 
morality in those who see them. This they conceive to be best done by 
depriving the dead body of all ornaments and outward honours. For, 
stripped in this manner, they conceive it to approach the nearest to its 
native worthlessness or dust. Such funerals, therefore, may exdte in the 
spectator a deep sense of the low and debased condition of man. And his 
feelings will be pure on the occasion, because they will be unmixed with the 
consideration of the artificial distinctions of human life. The spectator, too, 
will be more likely, if he sees all go undistinguished to the grave, to deduce 
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^OT bimself the moral lesson, that there is no tme elevation of one above 
another, only as men follow the practical duties of virtue and religion. 
But what serious reflections, or what lessons of morality, on the other lumd, 
do the funerals of the world produce if accompanied with pomp and splen- 
dour? To those who have sober and serious minds they |nt>duce a kind of 
pity that is mingled with disgust. In those of a ludicrous turn they provoke 
ludicrous ideas wh^i they see a dead body attended with sudi extravi^ant 
parade. To the vulgar and the ignorant no one useful lesson is given. 'Jmeir 
senses are all absorbed in the show; and the thoughts of the worthlessness 
of man, as well as of death and the grave, which ought naturally to suggest 
themselves on such occasions, are swallowed up in the grandeur and page- 
antry of the procession. Funerals, therefore, of this idnd, are calcidated 
to liirow honour upon riches abstractedly of moral merit; ta make the 
creature of as much importance when dead as when alive; to lesson the 
humility of man; and to destroy, of course, the moral and religious feelings 
that should arise upon such occasions. Add to which that such a conduct 
among Christians must be peculiarly improper. For the Christian dispensa- 
tion teaches man that he is to^work out his salvation witii "fear and trembl- 
ing.*' It seems inconsistent, therefore, to accompany with all the outward 
signs of honour and greatness the body of a poor creature who has had this 
dS&cult and awful task to perform, and for whom, if we were to judge of him 
by tiie deeds done in the flesh, there would probably be reason to fear that 
he had been criminally deficient in the execution of it. 

Actuated by such sentiments as these Friends have discarded all parade 
at their funerals. When they die they are buried in a manner singularly 
plain. The corpse is deposited in a jAsim coffin. When carried to the meet- 
ing-house or graveyard it is attended by relations and friends. These have 
nothing different at this time in their external garments from their ordinary 
dress. Neither man nor horse is apparelled for the purpose. AH pomp and 
parade^ however rich the deceased may have been, are banished from their 
funeral processions. The corpse at length arrives at the meeting-house. It 
is sometimes buried, however, without being carried there. But when 
carried to the meeting-house, it is suffered to remain there in the sight of 
the spectators. 'The congregation then sit in silenoe, as at a meeting for 
worship. If any one feels himself induced to speak, he delivers himself 
accordingly : if not, no other rite is used at this time. In process of time 
the coffin is taken out of the meeting-house and carried to the grave. Many 
of the acquaintance of the deceased, both members and others, follow it. It 
is at length placed by the side of the grave. A solemn silent pause imme- 
diatelv ^es place. It is then intend. Another shorter pause then gene* 
rally follows. These pauses are made that tiie '' spectators may be more 
deeply touched with a sense of their approaching exit and tiieir future state." 
If a minister or other person, during these pauses, has any observation or 
exhortation to make (which is frequently the case) he makes it. If no person 
should feel himself impressed to speak, the assembled persons depart. The 
act of' seeing tiie body deposited in the grave is the last public act of respect 
which Friends show to their deceased relations. This is the whole of the 
process of their funen^. 

The members of this Society, in the infancy of it, were buried in their 
gardens or orchards, or in the fields and premises of one another. They had, 
at that time, no graveyards of their own. And they refused to be buried in 
those of the church, lest they should thus acknowledge the validity of a 
human appointment of the priesthood, the propriety of payment for gospel- 
labour, and the peculiar hohness of consecrated ground. This refusal to be 
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buried within tbe preGinotB of the dtorch, wms oonsideted m the beating of 
their tetthnony for troth. In poceas of time they nosed their own meeting- 
houses, and had their reqpeotiye burying-placee. These were not always 
contiguous, but sometimes at a distance from one another. 

Friends have no sepulchres or arched vaults under ground for the recep- 
tion of their dead. There have been here and there raults, and there are 
here and there graves with sides of brick; but the coffins containing their 
bodies are usually committed to the dust. 

I may observe also, that Friends are sometimes buried near their relati<MiSy 
but more frequently otherwise. In places where their population is thin, 
and the burial-ground large, a relation is buried next to a relation if it be 
desired. In other places, however, the graves are usually dug in rows, and 
the bodies depoeited in them, not as their relations lie, but as they happen 
to be opened in succession, without any attention to family connections. 
When the first erave in the row is opened and filled, the person who dies 
next is put into uuKt which is next to it; and the person who dies next occu- 
pies that which is next to the second. By this process a small ipiece of 
ground will be longer in filling, no room being lost, and the danger and dis* 
agreeable necessity of opening graves bef oro the bodies in them are decayed, 
isav<uded. It is to many an endearing thought, that they shall Ue after Uieir 
death near the remains <^ tho^ whom they loved in life. But Friends in 
general have not thought it right or wise to indulge such feelings. They 
beUeve that all good men, however their bodies may be separated in their 
subterraneous houses of day, wiU assuredly meet at the resurrection of the 
just. 

They reject also the fashions of the world in the use of tombstones and 
monumental inscriptions. Theae are generally supposed to be erected out 
of respect to the memory or character of the deceased. Friends, however, 
are of opinion that this iei not the proper manner of honouring the dead. If 
you wish to honour a good man who has departed this life, let all his good 
actions live in your memory. Let them Uve in your grateful love and 
esteem. So cherish them in your heart that they may constantly awaken 
you to imitation. Thus you will show, by your adoption of his amiable ex- 
ample, that you reallv respect his memory. This is also that tribute which, 
if he himself could be asked in the other world how he would have his 
memorr respected in this, he would prefer to any description of his virtues 
that might be given by the ablest writer, or handed down to posterity by the 
ablest monument of the sculptor's art 

But they have an objection to the use of tombstones and monumental in- 
scriptions for otber reasons. For where pillars of marble, abounding with 
panegyric and decorated in a splendid manner, are erected to the ashes of 
dead men,, thare is a danger lest, by making too much of these, a supersti- 
tious awe should be produced, and a superstitious veneration should attadi 
to them. Hie early Christians, by making too much of the relics of the 
saints or pious men, fell into such errors. 

Friends believe, again, that if they were to allow the custom of these out- 
ward monuments to obtain among them, they might be often led, as the 
world are, and by the same causes, to a deviation m>m the truth. For it is 
in human nature to praise those whom we love, but more particularly when 
we have lost them. Hence we find often such extravagant encomiums upon 
the dead that, if it wero possible for these to be made acquainted with them, 
they would show their disapprobation of such records. Hence we find also, 
that as ** false as an epitaph," has been a proverbial expression. 

But even in the case where nobbing more is said upon the tombstone thsn 
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what Moses said of Setii, and of Enos, and of Cainan, and others, when he 
reckoned up the genealogy of Adam, namely, that ** they lived and that 
they died," Friends do not approve of such memorials. For these convey 
no merit of the deceased by which his example should be followed. They 
convey no lesson of morality. And in genend they are not particularly use* 
fuL They may serve, perhaps, to point out to surviving relations the place 
"where the body of the deceased was buried, so that they may know where 
to mark out the line for their own graves. 

[Here it may be observed, that Friends are left at liberty to use such 
plfon tablets as the author alludes to. These, however, must be invariably 
of the same size and in the same position, bearing simply the name and age 
of the deceased. — ^Ed.] 

They have no objection, however, if a man has conducted himself particu- 
larly well in life, that a true statement should be made concerning him, 
provided such a statement would operate as a lesson of morality to others; 
hut they think that the tombstone is not the best medium of conveying it. 
They are persuaded that very little moral advantage is derived to the cursory 
readers of epitaphs, and that they can trace no improvement in morals to 
this source. Sensible, however, that the memorials of good men may be 
made serviceable to the rising generation ("and there are no ideas," says 
Addison, *' which strike more forcibly on our imaginations than Ihose which 
are raised from reflections upon the exits of great and excellent men"), they 
are willing to receive accounts of the lives, deaths, and remarkable sayings 
of those ministers in their own Society who have been eminent for their 
labours. These are drawn up by individuals and presented to the Monthly 
Meetings to which the deceased belonged. But here they must undergo an 
examination before they are passed. The truth of the statement and the 
utility of the record must appear. It then falls to the Quarterly Meetings 
to examine them again; and these may alter, or pass, or reject them as it 
may appear to be most proper. If these should pass them they are forwarded 
to the Yearly Meeting. Many of them, after this, are printed; and finding 
their way into the bookcases of Friends, they become collected lessons of 
morality, and operate as incitements to piety to the rising youth. Thus the 
memorials of men are made useful by the Society in an unobjectionable 
manner; for the falsehood and flattery of epitaphs are thus avoided, none but 
good men having been selected, whose virtues, if they are recorded, can be 
perpetuated with truth. 

As Friends allow of only such tombstones as those above described, so 
they do not allow of the mourning garments of the world. 

They believe there can be no true sorrow but in the heart, and that there 
can be no other true outward way of showing it than by fulfilling the desires, 
and by imitating the best actions of those whom men have lost and loved. 
«The mourning," says William Penn, ''which it is fit for a Christian to 
have on the departure of beloved relations and friends should be worn in the 
mind, which is only sensible of the loss. And the love which men have had 
to these, and their remembrance of them, should be outwardly expressed by 
a respect to their advice and care of those they have left behind them, and 
their love of that which they loved." 

But mourning garments. Friends contend, are only the emblems of sorrow. 
They will, therefore, frequently be used where no sorrow is. Many persons 
follow their deceased relatives to the grave whose death, in point of gain, is 
a matter of real joy; witness young spendthrifts who have been raising sum 
after sum on expectation, and calculating with voracious anxiety the pro* 
bable duration of their relations* Uvea;' ai^ yet all these follow the corpse to 
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the grare with white handkerohielB, mouminff habiti, dangling hat-baads, 
kc. Mouining gannents, therefore, frequenttv make moa pretend to be 
what they are n<^. But no true or oonsiistent Christian can exhibit an out- 
ward appearance to the world which his inward feelings do not justify. 

It is not -contended here by Friends that, because a man becomes occa- 
sionally a hypocrite, this is a sufficient objection against any system; for a 
man may be an atheist even in a Friend's garb. Nor is it insinuated that 
individuals do not sometimes feel in their hearts the sorrow which they pro- 
pose to signify by their clothing. But it is asserted to be true that men ^vdio 
use mourning habits as they are generally used, do not wear them for those 
deceased persons only whom they loved, and abstain tram the use of them 
where they had no esteem, but that they wear them promiscuously on all 
the occasions which have been dictated by fashion. Mourning habits, there- 
fore, in consequence of a long ^tem of etiquette, have become, in the 
opinion of the Society, but little better than disguised pomp or fashionaUe 
forms. 

I shall endeavour to throw some light upon this position of the Society, by 
looking into the practice of those of uie worid. 

In & first place, there are seasons among these when full mourning, and 
seasons when only half-mourning is to be worn. Thus the habit is changed, 
and for no other reason than that of conformity with the laws of &shion. 
The length of the time also, or season of mourning, is made to depend upon 
the scale of men's affinity to the deceased; thoi^fh nothing can be mine 
obvious than that men's affection for the living and their sorrow for them 
when dead cannot be measured by this standard. Hence the very time that 
a man shall mourn, and the very time that he shall only half mourn, and the 
very time that he shall cease to mourn, are fixed for him by the world, TK^iat* 
ever may be the duration of his own sorrow. 

In court mourning also, we have an instance of men being instructed to 
mourn, where their feelings are neither interested nor concerned. In Hob 
case the disguised pomp spoken of by Friends will be more apparrait. 
Two princes have perhi»s been fighting with each other for a considerabla 
portion of their reign. The blood of th^ subjects has been spilt, ai^d their 
treasures have been exhausted. They have probably had, during all this 
time, no kind disposition towards one another, each considering the other 
as the aggressor, or as the author of the war. When both have beien wearied 
out witib expense they have made peace. But they have still mutual 
jealousies and fears. At length one of them dies. The other, on receiving 
an express relative to the event, orders mourning for the deceased ior a 
given time. As other potentates receive the intelligence they follow the ex- 
ample. Their several levees, or drawing-rooms, or places of public audience, 
are filled with mourners. Every individual of each sex, who is accustomed 
to attend them, is now habited m black. Thus a round of mourning is kept 
up by the courtiers of Europe, not by means of any sympathetic beating of 
the heart, but at the sound as it were of the postman's horn. 

But let us trace this species of mourning further, and let us now lode 
more particularly at the example of our own country for the elucidation of 
the position in question. The same gazette which gave birth to this bladL 
influenza at court spreads it still fi^ther. The private gentlemen <^ the 
land undertake to mourn also. You see them aocordinglv in the streets, and 
in private parties, and at public places, in their moummg habits. Nor is 
this all. Military officers who have fought against the armies of the deceased, 
wear crapes of sable over their arms in token of the same sorrow. 
.But the fever does not stop even bere. It still spreads, and, in tracing 
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its progress, we find it to have attacked oar merchants. Tes; the disorder 
has actually got upon 'change. But what have I said? Mourning habits 
npon 'change ! where' the news of an army out to pieces produces Uie most 
cheerful countenances in many, if it raises the stocks but a half per cent.f 
Mourning habits upon 'change ) where contracts are made for human flesh 
and blood; where plans, that shall consign cargoes of human beings to 
misery and untimely death, and their posterity to bondage, are deliberately 
formed and agreed upon I O Sorrow, Sorrow 1 what hast thou to do upon 
'change, except in the case of commercial losses or disa^^inted speculation t 
But to add to this disguised pomp, as Friends call it, not one of ten thousand 
of the mourners ever saw the deceased prince; and perhi^ ninety-nine in 
the hundred, of all who heard of him, reprobated his character wh^ alive. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Oooupations of Friends. 



Friends generally bring up their children to some employment. They 
believe that these, by having an occupation, may avoid evils into which they 
might otherwise fall, if th^ had upon their hands an undue proportion of 
vacant time. *' Friends of all degrees," says the Book of Discipline, *' are 
advised to take due care to bring up their children in some useful and 
necessary employment, that they may not spend their precious time in idle- 
ness, wluch is of evil example, and tends much to their hurt." 

Friends have been described to be a domestic people, and as peculiarly 
cherishing domestic happiness. Upon this principle it is combined with the 
ties of their discipline and peculiar customs, that we seldom find any of 
this Society quitting their country, except for America, to reside as solitary 
merchants or Victors in foreign parts. H it be a charge against the members 
of this Society that they are eager in the pursuit of wealth, let it at least 
be mentioned in their &vour that, in their accumulation of it, they have 
been careful not to suffer their knowledge to take advantage of the ignorance 
of others, and that they have kept their hands dear of the oppression and of 
the blood of their fellow-creatures. 

In looking among the occupations of those in the Society, we shall find 
some who are brought up as manufacturers and mechanics. But the number 
of these is small. 

Others, but these are very few, follow the sea. There may be here and 
there a mate or captain in the coasting employ. In America, where they 
have great local and other advantages, there may be more in the seafaring 
line. But, in general, Friends are domestic characters and prefer a residence 
at home. 

There are but few, also, who follow the professions. Their education and 
their religion exclude them from some of these. Some, however, are to 
be found in the department of medicine; and others as conveyancers in the 
law. 

Several of them< follow agriculture. But these are few compared with the 
rest of the Society, or compared with the number of those who formerly 
followed a rural Uf e*. Almost all the members of this Society were originally 
in the country, and but few of them in the towns : but this order of things 
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if reveniiig fast Thej are floddng into the townsy and abandoning agri- 
oultoral pumiitB. 

The reasonB that may be given for thia change may be the following. It 
is not at all unlikely that eoolesiastical demands may have had some influ- 
enoe in producing it. I am aware, however, it will be said, that a Friend 
living in the country, and strongly principled against these, would think it 
a dereliction of his duty to leave it on this account, and would remain upon 
the principle that an abode there, under the annual exercise of his testimcmy 
would, in a religious point of view, add strength to his strength. But it 
must be observed, on the other hand, that where men are not obliged to 
remain under grievous evils, and can get rid of them merely by changing 
their occupation in life, and this honourably, it is in human nature to do it. 
And so far, I believe, the demands alluded to have had an influence in 
driving them into the towns. Of later years, as the Society has grown 
thinner in the country, I believe new reasons have sprung up. For they 
have had less opportunity of society with one another. They have been 
subjected also to greater inconvenience in attending their religious meetings. 
Their children also have been more exposed to improper connections in mar- 
riage. To which it may be added, that the large and rapid profits frequently 
made in trade, compared with the generally small and slow returns from 
agricultural concerns, may probably have operated with many as an induce- 
ment to such a change. 

But whatever reasons may have induced them to quit the countiy and settle 
in towns, no temporal advantages can make up to them, as a Society, the 
measure of their loss. For when we consider that Friends never partake of 
the amusements of the world; that their worldly pleasures are principally 
of a domestic nature; that calmness, and quietude, and abstraction from 
worldly thoughts, to which rural retirament is peculiarly favourable, is the 
state of mind which they themselves acknowledge to be required by their 
religion, it would seem uiat the country was peculiarly the place for their 
habitations. 

It would seem also as if by this forsaking of the countiy they had de- 
prived themselves of many opportunities of the highest enjoyment of which 
they are capable as Friends. The objects in the country are peculiarly 
favourable to the improvement of morality in the exercise of the sfHritual 
feelings. The bud and the blossom, the rising and the falling lea^ the Uade 
of com and the ear, the seed-time and the harvest, the sun that warms and 
ripens, the cloud that cook and emits the fruitful shower — these, and many 
objects, afford daily food for the religious growth of the mind. Even the 
natural man is pleased with these. They excite in him natural ideas, and 
produce in him a natural kind of pleasure. But the spiritual man experi- 
ences a sublimer joy. He sees none of these without feeling both spiritual 
improvement and delight. It ia here that he converses with the Deity in his 
woriLS. It is here that he finds himself grateful for his goodness; that he 
acknowledges his wisdom; that he expresses admiration of his power. 

The poet Ck>wper in his contemplation of a country life, speaks forcibly 
on this subject: 

*' friendly to the beet pursuits of man, 
Friendly to thought, to virtue, and to peace, 
Domestic life, in rural leisure passed I 
Few know thy value, and few taste thy sweets. 
Though many boast thy fsvours, and affect 
To understand and choose thee for their own. 
But foolish man foregoes his pxoper bliss, 
£v'n as his first progenitor, and quits, 
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Thoagh plac'd in ParadiBe (for Earth has still 
Some traces of her youthful heauty left), 
Substantial happiness for transient joy; 
Scenes form'd for contemplation, and to nuise 
The growing seeds of wisdom, that suggest, 
By eyery pleasing image they present, 
Beflections, such as meliorate the heart, 
Compose the passions, and exalt the mind." 

William Penn, in the beautiful letter which he left his wife and children 
before his first Yoyage to America, speaks also in strong terms upon the point 
in question. 

" But agriculture," says he, *^ is especially in my eye. Let my children 
be husbandmen and housewives. This occupation is industrious, healthy, 
honest, and of good example. Like Abraham and the holy ancients, who 
pleased God and obtained a good report, this leads to consider the works of 
Crod, and the nature of things that are good, and diverts the mind from 
being taken up with the vain arts and inventions of a luxurious world.'* 
And a little further he says, ** of cities and towns of concourse beware. The 
world is apt to stick dose to those who have lived and got wealth there. 
A country life and estate I like best for my children. I prefer a decent 
mansion of a hundred pounds a year, to ten thousand pounds in London or 
such-like place in the way of trade.'* 

To these observations it) may be added, that the country, independently 
of the opportunity it affords for calmness and quietude of mind, and the 
moral improvement of it in the exercise of the spiritual feelings, is peculiarly 
fitted for the habitation of Friends, on account of their peculiar love for the 
animal creation. It would afford them a wide range for the exercise of this 
love, and the improvement of the benevolent affections. For tenderness, if 
encouraged, like a plant tiiat is duly watered, still grows. What man has 
ever shown a proper affection for the brute creation, who has been backward 
in his love of the human race? 

I have already stated that some of this Society, though these were few in 
number, were manufacturers and mechanics; that others followed the sea; 
that others were to be found in the medical profession, and in the law; and 
that others were occupied in the concerns of a rural life. I believe, with 
these few exceptions, and that of such as have retired from business, the rest 
of the Society may "be considered as engaged in trade. 

Trade is a subject which seldom comes under the discussion of mankind as 
a moral question. If men who follow it are honest and punctual in their 
dealings, little is thought of the nature of their occupations, or of the influence 
of these upon the mind. It will hardly, however, be denied by moralists, 
that the buying and selling of commodities for profit is surrounded with 
temptations, aim is injurious to pure benevolent or dismterested feeling; or 
that, where the mind is constantly intent upon the gaining of wealth by 
traffic, it is dangerously employed. Much less will it be denied that trade 
is an evil, if any of the branches of it, through which men acquire their 
wealth, are productive of mischief, either to themselves or others. If they 
are destructive to the health of the inferior agents, or to the morality of the 
persons concerned in them, they must always be condemned by the Christian 
religion. 

iSnends have thought it their duty, as a religious body, to make several 
regulations on this subject. In the first place, they have made it a rule 
that no person acknowledged to be in profession Vfiih. them shall have any 
concern in the slave-trade. 

They b^;an to consider this subject as a Christiaa body so early as in Uie 
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begiimmg of the last oentmy. In the year 1727 they pMned a pnUic c«!i8iire 
upon thiB trade. In the year 1758, and afterwards, in the year 1761, they 
warned and exhorted all in profession with them ''to keep their hands dear 
of this unrighteous gain of oppression.'* In the Yearly Meeting of 1763 
they renewed their exhortation in the following words: "We renew our 
exhortation, that Friends everywhere be especially careful to keep their 
hands dear of giving encouragement in any shape to the slave-trade; it being 
evidently destructive oi the natural rights of mankind, who are all ransomed 
by one Saviour, and visited by one divine light, in order to salvation : a traffic 
calculated to enrich and aggrandize some upon the misery of others^ in its 
nature abhorrent to every just and tender sentiment, and contraiy to the 
whole tenor of the goepeU* 

In the same manner, from the year 1763, they have publidy manifested a 
tender concern for the happiness of the injured Africans; and they have not 
only been vigilant to see that none of their own members were conoemed in 
this impious traffic, but they have lent their assLstanoe with other CSizistians 
in promoting its discontinuance. 

They have forbidden, also, the trade of privateering in war. They con- 
sider the capture of private vessels by private persons as a robbery com- 
mitted on the property of others, whidi no human authority can make 
reconcilable to the consdenoes of honest individuals. And iq>on this motive 
they forbid it, as well as upon that of thdr known profession against war. 

They forbid also the tiade of the manufacturing of giuq>owder, and of 
arms, or weapons of war; such as swords, guns, pistols, bayonets, and the 
like; that they may stand dear of the diarge ci having made any instrument, 
the avowed use of which is the destruction of human life. 

They have forbidden, also, all trade that has for its object the defrauding 
of the public revenue. They are not only not to smuggle themsdves, but 
they are not to deal in such goods as they know, or su(£ as they even sus- 
pect U^he smuggled, nor to buy any artide of this description even for their 
private use. T&a prohibition is enjoined, because all Christians ought "to 
render to CsBsar the things that are Csesar^s;" because those who are acces- 
sory to smuggling give encouragement to perjury and Uoodshed, these being 
frequentiy we attendants of such unlawful practices; and because they do 
considerable injury to the honest trader. 

They discourage also concerns in hazardous enterprises in the way of trade. 
Such enterprises are apt to disturb the tranquillity of the mind, and to unfit 
it for religious exercise. They may involve also the parties concerned and 
thdr families in ruin. They may deprive them again of the means of paying 
their just debts, and thus render them injurious to their creditors. Members, 
therefore, are advised to be rather cont^t with callings which may produce 
small but certain profits, than to hazard the tranquiUi^ of liheir minds, and 
the property of themselves and others. 

In the exercise of those callings whidi are deemed lawful by the Sodety, 
two things are insisted upon: first, that their members never raise and 
circulate "any fictitious kmd of paper-credit with indorsements and accept- 
ances, to give it an appearance of value without an intrinsic reality." 
Secondly, tiiat they should pay particular attention to their words, and to 
the punctual performance of their engagements, and on no account dday 
their payments beyond the time they huve promised. The Sodety have very 
much at heart the enforcement of the latter injunction, not only because aU 
Christians are under an obligation to do these things^ but because they wish 
to see the high reputation of their ancestors, in these respects, preserved 
«mong those of their own day. The inrimitive Friends were noticed £or a 
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iMarapulouB attention to their duty as Christians in their commercial concerns. 
One of the great clamours against them in the infancy of their institution 
was, that they would get f^ the trade. It was nothing but their great 
honour in their dealings, arising from religious principle, that gave birth to 
this uproar, or secured them a more than ordinary portion of the custom of 
the world, in the Une of their respective trades. 

Among the regulations made by Friends on the subject of trade, it is 
advised, publicly, that the members of the So<nety inq)ect the state of their 
afiGura once a year : and lest this advice should be disregarded, the Monthly 
Meetings are directed to make annual appointments of suitable Friends to 
eommunicate it to the members individually. But independently of this 
public recommendation, they are earnestly advised by their Book of Discip- 
line, to examine their situation frequently. This is done with a view that 
they may see how they stand with respect to themselves, and with respect to 
the world at large; that they may not launch out into commercial concerns 
beyond their strength; nor live beyond their income; nor go on longer in 
their business than they can pay their debts. 

If a Friend, after this inspection of his affiurs, should find himself unable 
to pay his just debts, he is immediately to disclose his affidrs to some judicious 
members of the Society, or to his principal creditors, and to take their advice 
how he is to act, but to be particularly careful net to pay one creditor in 
preference of another. 

When a person of the Society becomes a bankrupt, a committee is appointed 
by his own Monthly Meeting to confer with him on his affiurs. If the 
bankruptcy should appear by their report to have been the result of miscon* 
duct, he is disowned. He may, however, on a full repentance (for it is a 
maxim with the Society that *'true repentance washes out all stains"), and 
by a full payment of every man his own, be admitted into membership again. 
Or if he has begun to pay his creditors, and has made arrangements satisfac- 
tory to the Society for paying them, he may be received as a member even 
before the whole of the debt is settled. 

If it should appear, on the other hand, that the bankruptcy arose from 
unavoidable causes, and not from imprudence, he is allowed to continue in 
the Society. 

But in either of these cases, that is, where a man is disowned and restored, 
or where he has not been disowned at all, he is never considered as a member, 
entitled to every privilege in the Society, till he has paid the whole of his 
debts. And Friends are so strict upon this point that if a person has paid 
ten shillings in the pound, and his creditors have accepted the composition, 
and the law has given him his discharge, it is insisted upon that he pay the 
remaining ten as soon as he is able. No distance of time will be any excuse 
to the Society for his refusal to comply with this honourable law. Nor will 
he be considered a f uU member, as I observed before, till he has paid the 
uttermost farthing: for no collection for the poor, nor any legacy for the 
poor, or for other services of the Society, will be received from his purse, 
while anything remains of the former debt. This rule of refusing charitable 
contributions on such occasions is founded on the principle, that money taken 
from a man in such a situation is taken from his lawful creditors, and that 
such a man can have nothing to give while he owes anything to another. 

It may be observed of this rule, or custom, that as it is founded in moral 
principles, so it tends to promote a moral end. When persons of this de* 
scription see their own donations dispensed with, but those <^ the rest of the 
meeting taken, they are reminded of their own situation, and of the desirable- 
ness of making the full satisfaddon required. The custom, therefore, operates 
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as ft constant memento thai their debts are still hanging orer than, and 
prompts to new industry and anxious exertion for their disdiaige. There are 
many instances of Friends who hare paid their compositions as others do, 
but who, after a lapse of many years, have surprised their former creditcns 
by bringing them the remaining amount of their debts. Hence the members 
of this Society are often enabled to say, what few others can say on the tuaxko 
subject, that they are not ultimately hurtful to mankind, either by their 
errors or by their misfortunes. 

But though Friends have made these beautiful regulations concerning 
trade, it is manifest that the world are not wholly satisfied with their con- 
duct on this subject. People charge them with the exercise of imprc^>er 
callings, or of occupations inconsistent with the principles they profess. 

It is well known that Friends consider themselyes as a highly professing 
people; that they declaim against the follies and vanities of &e world; and 
that they bear their testimony against civil customs and institutions, even to 
personal suflfering. Hence, professing more than others, more is expected 
from them. Creorge Fox endeavoured to inculcate this idea into his new 
society. In his letter to the Yeariy Meeting in 1679 he expresses himself as 
follows: '^The world also does expect more from Friends than from other 
people, because they profess more. Therefore you should be more just than 
others in your words and dealings, and more righteous, h<dy, and pure, in 
your lives and conversation; so that your lives and conversations may preach. 
For the worid's tongues and mouths have preached long enough; but their 
lives and conversations have denied what IJieir tongues have professed and 
declared.*' I may observe, therefore, that the drcumstance of a more than 
ordinary profession of consistency, and not any supposed immorality on iibe 
part of Friends, has brought them, in the instances alluded to, under the 
censure of the world. Other people, found in the same trades or occupa- 
tions, are seldom noticed as doing wrong. But where men are set as lights 
upon a hill, blemishes will be discovered in them which will be overlooked 
among those who walk in the vale below. 

The trades, or occupations, which are usually condemned as improper for 
Friends to follow, are numerous. I shall not, therefore, speoify them all. 
Those, however, which I propose to select, I shall accompany with all the 
distinctions which equity demands on the occasion. 

The trade of a distiller, or of a spirit-merchant, is considered as objection- 
able, if in the hands of a member of this Society. 

That of a cotton-manufacturer, who employs a number of poor children in 
the usual way, or in a way which is destructive to their morals and to their 
health, is considered as equally deserving censure. Poor children are fre- 
quently sent by parishes to cotton-mills. Little or no care is taken of th^ 
morals. The men, when grown up, frequently become drunken, and the 
girls debauched. But the evil does not stop here. The progeny of these, 
vitiated by the drunkenness and debauchery of their parents, have usually 
diseased and crippled constitutions, which they perpetuate to a new genera- 
tion; after which the whole race, I am told, generally becomes extinct. 
What Christian can gain wealth at the expense of the health, morals, and 
happiness of his fellow-creatures? 

lliere is a calling which is seldom followed by itself ; I mean the furnish- 
ing of funerals, or uie serving of the pall. This is generally in the hands of 
cabinet-makers, or of upholsterers, or of woollen-drapers. Now if any 
Friend should be found in any of these occupations, and if he should unite 
with these that of serving the pall, he would be considered by such a union 
as following an objectionable tnule. For the members of this Society having 
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discarded all the pomp, and parade, and dress connected with funerals, from 
their own practice, and this upon moral principles, it is insisted upon that 
they ought not to be accessory to the promotion of such ceremoniiJs among 
others. 

The trade of a printer or bookseller, when exercised by a Friend, has not 
escaped the animadyersions of the world. A distinction, however, must be 
made here. They who condemn this calling can never do it justly, but in 
supposed cases. They must suppose, for example, that the persons in ques- 
tion follow these callings genendly; or that they do not make an exception, 
-with respect to the printing or selling of such books as may convey poison to 
the morals of those who read them. 

A Friend following the calling of a tailor is considered as a character which 
cannot consistently exist. But a similar distinction must be made here, as 
in the former case. It cannot surely be meant that, if a Friend confines 
himself to the making of clothes for his own Society, he is reproachable for 
so doing, but only if he makes clothes for every one without distinction, 
following, as he is ordered, all the vaiying fashions of the world. 

A Friend who is a hatter is looked upon in the same light as one who is a 
tailor. But here a distinction suggests itself again. If he makes only plain 
and useful hats for the community, and for other Friends, it cannot be 
understood that he is acting inconsistently with his religious profession. 
The charge can only lie against him where he furnishes the hat with the 
gold and the silver lace; or the lady's riding-hat with its ornaments, or the 
military hat with its. lace, cockade, and plumes. In this case he will be 
considered as censurable by many, because he will be looked upon as a dealer 
in the superfluities condemned by his own religion. 

The last occupation I shall notice is that of a silversmith. And here the 
censure will depend upon a contingency also. If a Friend confines himself 
to the selling of plain sUver articles for use, little objection can be raised 
against his employ. But if, in addition to this, he sells gold-headed canes, 
trinkets, rings, ear-rings, bracelets, jewels, and other ornaments of the 
person, he wHl be considered as chargeable with the same inconsistency as 
the follower of the former trade. 

In examining these and other occupations of those in the Society, with a 
view of seeing how far the objections which have been advanced against 
them are valid, I own I have a difficult task to perform. For what sta^idard 
shall I fix upon, or what limits shall I draw on this occasion? The object 
tions are founded in part upon the prindple, that individuals ought not to 
sell those things, of which their own practice shows that they disapprove. 
But shall I admit this principle without any limitation or reserve? ^lall I 
say without any reserve, that a woman Friend who discards the use of a 
simple ribband from her dress, shall not sell it to another female, who has 
been constantly in the habit of using it, and this without any detriment to 
her mind? Shall I say again, without any reserve, that a man Friend who 
discards the use of black doth, shall not sell a yard of it to another? And 
if I should say so, where am I to stop? Shall I not be obliged to go over 
all the colours in his shop, and object to all but the brown and the drab? 
Shall I say again, without any reserve, that a Friend cannot sell anything 
which is innocent in itself, without inquiring of the buyer its application, or 
its use ? And if I should say so, might I not as well say that no Friend can 
be in trade? I fear that to say this would be to get into a labyrinth, out 
of which there would be no clue to guide us. 

Difficult, however, as the task may seem, I think I may lay down three 
positions, which will probably not be denied; and which, if admitted, will 
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MBist 118 in the detennhiation of the question before as. The first of these is, 
that no member of this Society can bie concerned in the sale of a thing which 
is eyil in itself. Secondly, that he cannot encourage the sale of an article 
which he knows to be essentially, or veiy generally, that is, in seven cases 
out of ten, productive of eviL And thirdly, that he cannot sell things which 
he has discarded from his own use, if he has discarded them on a bdief that 
they are specifically forbidden by Christianity, or that they are morally 
injurious to the human mind. 

If these positions be acknowledged, they will give ample latitude for the 
condemnation of many branches of trade. 

A Friend who is a bookseller, according to these positi<ms, cannot sell a 
I»of ane or improper book. 

If a spirit-merchant, he cannot s^ his liquor but to those who he believes 
will use it in moderation, or medicinally, or on proper occasions. 

If a manufacturer of cotton, he cannot exercise his occupaticm but upon an 
amended plan. 

If a silversmith, he cannot desl in any sfdioidid ornaments of the person. 

This he cannot do for the following reasons. Friends reject all such orna- 
ments, because they believe them to be specifically condemned by Christi- 
anity. The words of the tiposdea Paul and Peter have been quoted both 
by Fox, Penn, Barclay, and others, upon this subject. But surely if the 
Christian religion positively condemns the use of them in one, it condemns 
the use of them in another. And how can any one professing this religion 
sell that, the use of which he believes it to have forbidden? Friends also 
have rejected all ornaments of the person, as we find by their own writers, 
on account of their immoral tendency, or because they are supposed to be 
instrumental in pu£Eing up the creature, or in the generation of vanity and 
pride. But if they have rejected the use of them upon this principle, they 
are bound, as Christians, to refuse to sell them to others. Christian love and 
the Christian obligation to do as we would wish to be done by, positively 
enjoin this conduct. For no man, consistently with this divine law and 
obligation, can sow the seeds of moral disease in his neighbour's mind. 

And here I may observe, that though there are trades which may be 
innocent in themselves, yet Friends may make them objectionable, by the 
manner in which they ms^ conduct themselvee, in disposing of the artidee 
which belong to them. They can never pass them oS, as other people do, 
by the decla^tion, that they are the fashionable articles of the day. Such 
words ought never to come out of their mouths; not so much because their 
own lives are a living protest against the fashions of the world, as because 
they cannot, knowingly, be instrumental in doing a moral injuiy to others. 
For it is undoubtedly the belief of the members of this Society, as I had 
occasion before to observe, that the following of such fashions begets a 
worldly spirit, and that in proportion as men indulge this spirit, they are 
foimd to follow the loose and changeable morality of the world, instead of 
the strict and steady morality of the gospeL 

That some such positions as these may be fixed upcn for the furthsr 
regulation of commercial concerns among Friends, is evident^ when we con- 
sider the example of many estimable persons in this Society. 

In the early times of their institution Friends were very circumspect about 
the nature of their occupations, and particularly as to dealing in superfluities 
■and ornaments of the person. Gilbert Latey was one of those who bore his 
public testimony against them. Though he was only a tailer, he was known, 
and highly spoken of, by King James II. He woidd not allow his servants 
to put any corruptive finery upon the clothes which he had been ordered to 
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make for o<ihers. From Gilbert Latey I may pass to John Woolman. In 
examining the journal of the latter I nnd him speaking thus: "It had been 
my genem practice to buy and sell things really useful. Things that served 
ctieAy to please the vain mind in people I was not easy to trt^e in; seldom 
did it; and whenever I did, I foimd it weaken me as a Christian.'* And 
from John Wooknan I might mention the names of many, and if d^cacy 
did not forbid me those of individuals now living, who relinquiedied or regu- 
lated their callings, on an idea that they could not consistently follow them 
at aU, or that they could not follow them according to the usual manner of 
the world. I knew the relation of a distiller who left off his business upon 
principle. I was intimate with a Friend, a booksdler: he did not give up 
his occupation, ior this was unnecessary; but he was scrupulous about the 
selling of an imjaoper bodk. Another friend of mine in the Society suc- 
ceed^ but a few years ago to a draper's shop. The furnishing of funerals 
had be^ a profitable branch of the employ. But he refused to be concerned 
in this branch of it, wholly owing to his scruples about it. Another had 
been estaUished as a silversmith for many years, and had traded in the 
ornamental part of the business; but he left it ^dioUy, though advantageously 
ratuated, for the same reason, and betook himself to another trade. I know 
oilier individuaLs who have held other occupations, not usually objectionable 
by the world, who have become imeasy about them, and have relinquished 
them in their turn. These noble instances of the dereliction of gain, where 
it has int^ered with principle, I feel it only justice to mention in this place. 
It is a homage due to the Christian i»inciples of the Society, for genuine 
principle will always produce such instances. No true m^nber will remain 
in any occupation which he beheves it improper to pursue. And I hope, if 
there are persons in the Society who mix the sale of objectionable articles 
with others of their trade, it is because they have entered into this mixed 
business without their usual portion of thought, or that the occupation itself 
has never come as an improper occupation before their minds. 

Upon the whole it must be stated, as I hinted before, that it is wholly 
owing to the m(^ than ordinary profesaons of Friends, as a reli^eus body, 
that the charges in question have been exhibited agahist such mdividusds 
among them as have been foimd in particular trades. If other people had 
hesa found in the same callings, the same blemi^es would not have been so 
apparent. And if others had been found in the same callings, and it had 
been observed of these that they had made all the beautiful regulations 
whi(di I have shown the Society to have done on the subject of trade, these 
blemishes would have been removed from the usual range of the human 
vision. They would have been like spots in the sun's disk, which are hid 
from the observation of the human eye, because they are lost in the superior 
beauty of its blaze. But when Friends have been looked at solely as such, 
or as men of high religious profession, these blemishes have become con- 
spicuous. The moon, when it eclipses the sun, appears as a blemish in the 
body of that luminary. So a public dq>arture from publicly professed prin- 
ciples will always be noticed, because it will be an excrescence, or blemish, 
too large and protuWrant to be overiooked in the moral character. 



CHAPTER X. 

Settlement oi Differences. 



Men are so constituted by nature, and the mutual intercourse between 
them is such, that circumstances must unavoidably arise which will occasion 

9 
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diffiarenoes. These diffisrences will oocaeionally rouse the pMnons, and after 
all they wDI still be to be settled. 

Friends, like other men, have their diffisrenoes. But you rarely see any 
disturbance of the temper on this account. Tou rarely hear intemperate 
inyectives. You are witness to no blows. If in the courts of law you haye 
never seen their characters stained by convictions for a breach of the mar- 
riage-contract, or for the crime of adulteiy; so neither have you seen them 
disgraced by convictions of brutal violence, or that most barbarous of all 
Gothic customs, the dueL 

It is a lamentable fact, when we consider that we live in an age removed 
above eighteen hundred years from the first ]:nromulgation of Christiamty, 
one of me great objects of which was to insist upon the subjugation of the 
passions, that our children have not been bettOT instructed; and that we 
should now have to behold men of i^parently good education settling their 
disputes by an appeal to arms. It is difficult to conceive what preposterous 
principles can actuate men to induce them to such a mode of decision. 
Justice is the ultimate wish of eveir reasonable man in the termination of 
his casual differences with others. But in the determination of cases by the 
sword, the injured man not unfrequently hUa, while the aggressor sometimes 
adds to his offence by tna.lnTig a widow, or an orphan, by the murder oi a 
fellow-creature. It is possible, however, the duellist may conceive that he 
adds to his reputation by decisions of this sanguinaiy nature. But surdly 
he has no other reputation with good men than that of a weak, ot a savage, 
or an infatuated creature; and if he falls, he is pi^ed by these on no oth^ 
motive than that of his folly and of his crime. What philosopher can extol 
his courage, who, knowing the bondage of the mind while under the dominion 
of fashion, believes that more courage is necessary in refusing a challenge than 
in going into the field? What legislator can applaud his patriotism when he 
sees him violate the laws of his country? What Christian his religion, when 
he reflects on the relative duties of man, on the law of love and benevolence 
that should have guided him, on the principle that it is more noble to suffer 
than resist) and on the circumstance that he may put himself into -the doubly 
criminal situation of a murderer and a suicide by the same act? 

George Fox in his doctrine of the influence of the Spirit as a divine teacher, 
and in that of the necessity of the subjugation of the passions, in order that 
the inward man might be in a fit state to receive its admonitions, left to the 
Society a system of education which, if acted upon, could not &ul of produc- 
ing peaceable and quiet characters; but foreseeing that among the best men 
di^rences would unavoidably arise from their intercourse in business and 
other causes, it was his desire that these should be settled in a Christian 
manner. He advised therefore that no member should appeal to law; but 
that he should refer his difference to arbitration by persons of exemplary 
character in the Society. This mode of decision appeared to him to be con- 
sistent with the spirit of Christianity, and with the advice of the apostle 
Paul, who recommended that all the cUfferenoes among the Christians of his 
own time should be referred to the decision of the saints, or of such other 
Christians as were eminent for their lives and conversation. 

This mode of decision, which began to take place among Friends in the 
time of George Fox, has been continued by them to the present day. Cases 
where property is concerned to the amount of many thousands are deter- 
mined in no other manner. By this process they obtain their verdicts in a 
way peculiarly satisfactory. For lawsuits are at best tedious. They often 
destroy brotherly love in the individuals while they continue. They excite 
also during this time, not unfrequently, a vindictive spirit^ and lead to family 
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fends and quarrels. They agitate the mind also, hurt the temper, and dis- 
qualify a man for the proper exercise of his devotion. Add to lids, that the 
expenses of law are ti^uently so great that burdens are imposed upon men 
for matters of little consequence, which they feel as evils and incumbrances 
for a considerable portion of their lives; burdens which guilt alone, and 
which no indiscretion could have merited. Hence the members of this 
Society experience advantages in the settlement of their differences which 
are known but to few others. 

When any difference arises among Friends about things that are not of 
serious moment, they generally settle it amicably between themselves; but 
in matters that ore intricate and of weighty concern they have recourse to 
arbitration. If it should happen that they are slow in proceeding to arbitra- 
tion, overseers, or any others of the Socieiy who may come to the knowledge 
of the circumstance, are to step in and to offer their advice. If thdr advice 
is rejected, complaint is to be made to their own Monthly Meeting concern- 
ing them, after which they will come under the discipline of the Society; 
ftnd if they still persist in refusing to settle their differences or to proceed 
to arbitration, they may be disowned. I may mention here, that any mem- 
ber going to law with another, without having previously tried to accom- 
modate matters between them according to the rules of the Society, comes 
under the discipline in the like manner. 

When arbitration is determined upon, the individuals concerned are 
enjoined to apply to persons of their own Society to decide the cose. It is 
considered, however, desirable that they should not trouble their ministers 
if they can help it on these occasions, as the minds of these ought to be 
drawn out as little as possible into worldly concerns. 

The following is a concise statement of the rules recommended by the 
Society in the case of arbitrations. 

Each party is to choose one or two Friends as arbitrators, and all the 
persons so chosen are to agree upon a third or fifth. The arbitrators are not 
, to consider themselves as advocates for the party by whom they were chosen, 
but as men whose duty it is to judge righteously, fearing the Lord. The 
parties are to enter into engagements to abide by the award of the arbitra- 
tors. Every meeting of the arbitrators is to be made known to the parties 
concerned, till they have been fully heard. No private meetings are allowed 
between some of the arbitrators, or with one party separate from the other, 
on the bufioness referred to them. No representation of the case of one party, 
either by writing or otherwise, is to be admitted without its being made fully 
known to the other, and, if required, a copy of such representation is to be 
delivered to the other party. The arbitrators are to hear both parties fully, 
in the presence of each other, whilst either has any fresh matter to offer, for 
a time mutually limited. In the cose of any doubtful point of law the arbi- 
trators are jointly to agree upon a case and to consult counsel. It is recom- 
mended to arbitrators to propose to the parties that they should give an ac- 
knowledgment in writing, before the award is mode, that they have been 
candidly and fully heard. 

In the same manner as a member proceeds with a member in the case of 
any difference, he is led by his education and habits to proceed with others 
who are not of the same Society. A Friend seldom goes to law with a 
person of another denomination till he has proposed arbitration. If the 
proposal be not accepted he has then no remedy but the law. For a person 
who is out of the Society cannot be obliged upon pain of disownment, as one 
who is in it may, to submit to such a mode of decision^ being out of the 
reach of the discipline of Friends. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Hanagwnent of the Poor. 

There are few parts in the constitution of the Society of Friends .tiiat are 
m(»e worthy of commendation than that which relates to the poor. All the 
members are considered as brethren, and as entitled to support from cme 
another. If our streets or our roads are infested by miserable objects im- 
ploring our pity, no Friend will be found among tbem. A beggar oi this 
denomination would be a phenomenon in the wond. 

It does not, howeyer, follow from this account that there are no po<» 
Friendsy or that members of this Society are not bom in a dependent state. 
The truth is that there are po<» as well as rich; but the wants of the £(Mrmer 
are so well provided for, that they are not publidy seen like the wants of 
others. 

Greorge Fox, as he was the founder of the religion of Friends, I mean of 
a system <^ renovated Christianity, so he was l£e author of the beautiful 
scheme by which they make a provision for their po<». As a Christian, he 
considered tiie poor A every description as members of the same family, but 
particularly those who were of the household of faith. Consistently with 
this opinicm, he advised the establishment of general meetings in his own 
time, a special part of whose business it was to take due care of the poor. 
These meetings excited at first the vigilance and anger of the magistrates; 
but when they came to see the regulations made by the members of this 
Society, in order that none of their poor mifht become burdensc^ne to th^ 
parishes, they went away, whatever they might think of some of their new 
tenets of rel^fion, in admiration oi their benevolence. 

In the present day Friends consider their poor in the same light as did 
thdr venerable elder, namely, as members of the same family, whose wants 
it is th^ duty to relieve, and they provide for them nearly in the same 
manner. They intrust tfaiis important concom to the Monthly Meetings^ 
which are the executive branches of thdr constitution. The Monthly Meet- 
mgs appoint four overseers, two men and two women, over each particular 
meeting within their own jurisdiction, if their number will admit of it. It 
is the duty of these to vicdt such of the poor as are in membership; of the 
men to visit the men, but of the women sometimes to visit both. The 
reason why this double burden is laid upon the women overseers is, that 
women know more of domestic concerns, more of the wants ef families, mate 
of the manner of providing for them, and are better advisers and better 
nurses in sickness, than the men. Whatever these overseers find wanting in 
the course of their visits, whether money, clothes, medi<»nes, or medical 
advice and attention, tiiey order them, and the treasurer of ^e Mcmthly 
Meetings settles the different accounts. In London a committee is appointed 
for ea6h poor person. Thus, for example, two women are i^pointed to attend 
to the i^ants and comforts of one poor old woman. 

I may observe here that it is not easy for overseers to neglect their duty; 
for an inquiry is made three times in the year of the Monthly Meetings 
by the Quarterly, whether the necessities of the poor are properly iiuqpected 
and relieved. I may observe also, that the poor who may stand in need <^ 
relief are always relieved privately, I mean at their respective homes. 

It is, however, possible that there may be persons who, from a variety of 
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nnlooked-for causes, may be brouglit into distress, and whose case, never 
liaving been suspected, may be passed over. But persons in this situation 
are desired to apply for assistance. It is also a rule in the Society, that 
even persons whose conduct is disorderly are to be relieved, if such conduct 
has iMyt been objected to by their own Monthly Meeting. *'The want of 
due care," savs the Book of Discipline, '* in watdiing diligently over the 
flock, and in dealing in due time with sudi as walk disorderly, hath brought 
great difficulties on some meetings; for we think it both unseasonable and 
dishonourable when persons apply to Monthly Meetings for relief in eases 
of necessity, then to object to them such offences as &e meeting, through 
the neglect of its own duty, hath suffered long to pass by unreproved and 
unnoticed." 

The poor are supported l^ charitable collections from the body at large; 
or in other words, every Mcmthly Meeting supports its own poor. The 
collections for them are usually made once a montii, but in some places once 
a quarter, and in others at no stated times, but when the treasurer declares 
them necessary, and the Monthly Meeting approves. Members are expected 
to conlaribute in proportion to their drcumstances : but persons in a low 
situation, and servants, are g^ierally excused upon tiiese occasions. 

It hi^pens in the district of some Monthfy Meetings that there are found 
only few persons of property, but a numerous poor, so that 1^ fbnner are 
nna43le to do justice in their {Hrovision for the latter. The Society have there- 
fore resolved when the poor are too numa:ot» to be suj^Knrted by their own 
Monthly Meetings, that the collections for them shall be made up out of 
the Quarterly Meeting to which the said Monthly Meeting belongs. This 
is the same thing as if any particular parish were unable to pay the rates for 
the poor, and as if all the other parishes in the county were made tO con- 
tribute towards the same. 

On this subject I may observe, that the -poor belonging to the Society are 
attached to their Monthly Meetings as the common poor of the kingdom are 
attached to their parishes, and that they gain settiements in these in a much 
easier manner. Should they remove into another Monthly Meeting and con- 
tinue in need, they are at once relieved by the meeting to which they have 
gone. 

As Friends are particularly attentive to the wants of the poor, so they are 
no less attentive to the instruction of their offiipring. Hiese are, all of tiiem, 
to receive tiieir education at the puUio expense. The same overseers as in 
the former case are to take care of it, and the same funds to support it. An 
inquiry is therefore made three times in the year into this subject. ** The 
children <^ the poor," says the Book of Discipline, ** are to have due help of 
education, instruction, and necessary learning.*' The families also of the 
poor are to be provided with Bibles and books of the Society at the expense 
of the Monthly Meetings. And as some members may be straitened in 
their circumstances, and may refuse, out of delicacy, to apply for aid towards 
the education of their children, it is earnestly reo(»nmended to Friends in 
every Monthly Meeting to look out for persons who may be thus straitened, 
and to take care that th^ children shall receive instruction; and it is recom- 
mended to the parents of sudi not to refuse this salutaiy aid, *^ but to receive 
it with a willing mind, and with thankfulness to the great Authw of all 
good." 

When the boys have received their necessary learning, they are usually 
put out as apprentices to husbandry or larade. Domestic service is generally 
conradered by the parents as immanly and as a nursery for idleness. Boys 
too, who can read and write, ought to expect, with the accustomed diligence 
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and sobriety of the memben of thiB Society, to arriTe at a better dtiiatioii 
in Hfe. The girls, howerer, are destined in general for serrioe; for it most 
be obvious, whatever their edocation may be, that the same number of em- 
ployments IS not open to women as to mm. Of those, again, whidi are 
open, some are objectionable. A giii, for example, could not oonsistently 
be put an apprentice to a [faahionaUe] milliner. Neither, if a oottca manu- 
ibfcotory were in the neighbouriiood, could her paren t s send her to sndi a 
nursery of debauchery and vice. From these and other consideratitms, and 
because domestic employments belong to women, their parents generally 
think it advisable to bring them up to service, and to place them in the 
fMnilies ci Friends. 

It Ib a remarkable circumstance, when we consider it to be recommended 
that masters of families should take for savants those of their own Society, 
that persons of the latter description are not found to be sufficiently numar- 
ous for those who want them. This is probably a proof of the rising situa* 
tion of the Society. It is remarkable again, that the ridi have by no means 
their proportum of such servants. Those of the wealthy who are exemplary 
ffet them if they can. Others decline their services. Of these some do it 
m>m good motives; for knowing that it would be difficult to make up thdr 
complement of servants from tl^ Society, they do not wish to break in ap(Hi 
the customs and morals of those belonging to it by mixing them with otben. 
The rest, who mix more with the world, as I have been informed, are fearful 
of having them, lest they should be overseers of their words and manners. 
For it is in the essence of the discipline of the Society, as I observed upon 
tiiat subject, that every member should watch over another for his good. 
There are no exceptions as to persons. The servant has as much right to 
watch over his master, with respect to his religious conduct and conversa- 
tion, as the master over his servant ; and he has also a rights if his master 
violates the discipline, to speak to him, in a respectful manner, for so doing. 
Nor would a servant, if he were well grounded in the principles of the 
Society, and felt it to be his duty, want the courage to speak his mind upon 
such oocasions. There have been instances where this has happened, and 
where the master, in the true spirit of his religion, has not felt himself in- 
sulted by such interference, but has looked upon his servant afterwards as 
more worthy of his confidence and esteem. Such a right, however, of re- 
monstrance is, I presume, but rarely exerdsed. I cannot conclude this 
subject without saying a few words on the character of the poor among 
Friends. 

In the first place, I may observe, that one of the great traits in their 
character is independence of mind. When you converse with them you find 
them attentive, civil, and obliging ; but you see no marks of servility about 
them, and you hear no flattery £N>m their lips. It is not the custom of this 
Society, even for the poorest member, to bow, or to pull off his hat, or to 
observe any outward obeisance to another who may happen to be rich. Such 
customs are forbidden to all upon religious principles. In consequence, 
therefore, of the omission of such ceremonious practices, his mind has never 
been made to bend on the approach of superior rank. Nor has he seen in 
his own Society anytlnng that could lessen his own importance or dignity 
as a man. He is admitted into the meetings for discipline equally with the 
rich. He has a voice equally with tiiem in all matters that are agitated 
there. From these causes a manliness of mind is produced which is not seen 
among any other of the poor in the island in whicn we live. 

It may also be mentioned, as a second trait in their character, that they 
possess more than ordinary knowledge. Every boy or girl who oomes into 
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the world must, however poor^ if the discipline of the Society be kept up, 
receive an education. All, therefore, who are bom in the Society must be 
able to read and write. Thus the keys of knowledge are put into their 
hands. Hence we find them attaining a superior litend and historical know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, a superior knowledge of hmnan nature, and a know- 
ledge that sets tiiem above many of the superstitions of those of their own 
rank in life. 

Another trait conspicuous in the character of the poor of the Society is 
the morality of their lives. 

This circumstance may easily be accounted for. For, in the first place, 
they are hindered, in conunon with other members, by means of their dis- 
cipline, from doing many things that are morally injurious to themselves. 
Tfie poor of the world are addicted to profane swearing. But no person can 
bring the name of the Creator of the imiverse into frequent and ordinaiy 
use without losing a sense of the veneration that is due to him. The poor 
of the world, again, frequently spend their time in pubUc-houses. They fight 
and quarrel with one another. They run after horse-racings, bull-baitings, 
cock-fightings, and the stUl more unnatural battles between man and man. 
But by encouraging such habits, they cannot but obstruct in time the natural 
risings of benevolence, both towards their feUow- creatures and to the animal 
creation. Nor can tiiey do otherwise than lose a sense of the dignity of 
their own minds and weaken the moral principle. But the poor who are 
principled among Friends against such customs, can of course suffer no moral 
injury on these accounts. To which it may be added, that their superior 
knowledge both leads and attaches them to a superior conduct. It is a false, 
as well as a barbarous maxim, and a maxim very injurious both to the in- 
terests of the rich and of the poor, as well as of the state to which they be« 
long, that knowledge is unpropitious to virtue. 
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THE SOCIETY OF FKIENDS. 



INTRODTJCnON. 



Having ezplaiiied T«y diffiisivelj the three great subjects, the Moral 
Edncaticm, Disdj^me, aiul Peculiar Customs of the Society ojf Friends, I 
purpose proceeding now to the consideration of their Religion. 

I know that persons who are religiously disposed will follow me patiently 
tiurongh this diiosion of my work, net only because rdigion is the most ini> 
portant of all subjects that can be agitated, but because in the exjdaiiatiim 
of the religious systems of others, some light may arise which, though it may 
not be new to aU, may yet be new and acceptable to many. I am aware, 
however, that there are some who direct their reading to light subjects, and 
to whom such as are serious may appear burdensome. If any such should 
have been induced by any particular motive to take this book into their 
hands, and to accompany me thus far, I entreat a continuation of their 
patience, till I have carried them through the different parts and divisions 
of the present subject. 

I have no view, in thus soliciting the attention of those who are'more or 
of those who are less religiously disposed, to attempt to proselyte. If men 
do but fear Qod and work righteousness, whatever uieir Christian denomina- 
tion may be, it is sufficient. Every system of religion which is founded on 
the principles of Christianity must be capable, if heartily embraced, of pro- 
ducing temporal and eternal happiness to man. At least man, with his 
limited understanding, cannot pronounce with any absolute certainty, that 
his own system is so far preferable to that of his neighbour that it is posi- 
tively the best ; or that tiiere will be any material difference in the future 
happiness of those who follow the one or the other; or that the pure pro- 
fessors of each shall not have their peculiar rewards. The truth is, that each 
S3r8tem has its own merits. Each embraces great and sublime objects. And 
il good men have existed, as none can reasonably deny, before Christianity 
was known, it would be a libel on Clmstianity to suppose, either that good 
men had not existed since, or that good Christians would not be idtimately 
happy, though following systems differing from those of one another. In- 
deed, every Christian community has a great deal to say in the defence of its 
own tenets. Almost all Christian churches have produced great characters : 
and there are none, I should hope, that had not been the authors of religious 
good. 

Let us then not talk but with great deference and humility, with great 
tenderness and charity, with great thankfulness to the Author of every good 
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gift, when we speak of the different systems that actuate the Ohristiaii worid. 
Why should we consider our neighbour as an alien, and load him with 
reproaches, because he happens to di£fer from us in opinion about an article 
of faith? As lon^ as there are men, so long there will be different measures 
of talents and understanding; and so long will they view things in a different 
light) and come to different conclusions concerning them, ^e eye of one 
man can see further than that of another. So can the human mind on. the 
subject of speculatiye truths. This consideration should teach us humility 
and forbearance, in judging of the religion of others. For who is he who 
can say l^t he can see the furthest, or that his own system is the best? If 
such men as Milton, Whiston, Boyle, Locke, and Newton, all agreeing in 
the profession of Christianity, did not all think precisely alike concerning it, 
who art thou, with thy inferior capacity, who settest up the standard of l£ine 
own judgment as infaUible? If thou sendest thy neighbomr to perdition in 
the other world because he does not agree in his creed with thee, know that 
he judges according to the best of his alnlities, and that no more will be 
required of him. Know, also, that thou thyself judgest like a wonn of the 
earth; that thou dishonourest the Almighly by thy reptile notions of him; 
and that, in making him accord with thee in condemning one of his creatures 
for what thou conoeivest to be the misunderstanding of a speculatiTe pro- 
position, thou treatest him like a man, as thou thyself art, with cOTpcnreal 
organs, with irritable passions, and with a limited intelligence. But if, 
besides this, thou condemnest thy neighbour in this world aSso, and feelest 
the spirit of persecution towards him, know that, whatever thy pretensicms 
may be to religion, thou art not a Christian. Thou art not possessed of that 
parity or love mthout wMch thou art but «. 80«.dfa.g brass and a tmklfag 
cymDai. 

Having, therefore, no religious prejudices myself, except in favour of 
Christianity, and holding no communion with FnendE as a religious society, 
it cannot be likely that I should attempt to proselyte to their views. Though 
I conceive a charitable allowanoe ought to be made for the diversity of reli- 
gious opinions among Christians, I by no means intend to say that it is not 
our duty to value the system of opimon which we think miost consonant to 
the gospel, and to be wisely zealous in its support. I wish principally, as I 
stat^ in my introduction to this work, to make the members of this com- 
munity better known to their countiymen than they are at present. In this 
I think I have already succeeded; for I beheve I have communicated many 
facts concerning them which have never been related by others. But no 
people can be thoroughly known, or at least the character of a people cannot 
be thoroughly imderstood, unless we are acquainted with their religion. 
Much less can that of those under our consideration, who difier so materially, 
both in their appearance and practice, from the rest of their fellow-dtizens. 

Having thought it right to make these prefatory observations, I proceed to 
the prosecution of my work. 



CHAPTER I. 

The Holy Spirit the Creative Agent. 



It is the belief of the Society of Friends that when the Almighty created 
the universe, he effected it by means of the life, or vital or vivifying energy 
that was in his own Spirit. '* And the earth was without form, and void; 
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and darknefls was upon the iaoe ol the de^, and the Spirit o! God moved 
upon the face of the waters." 

This life of the Spirit has been differently named, but is concisely styled 
by John the evangelist, the Word; for he says, *'In the b^inning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was Grod. Ail thinga 
were made by him, and without him was not anything made that was 
made." 

The Almighty, also, by means <^ the same divine energy, or life of the 
^Mrit, which had thus created the universe, became the cause <^ material 
life and of vital functions. He called forth all animated nature into exist- 
ence. For he "made the Uving creature after his kind." 

He created man also by the same power. He made his corporeal and 
oiganic nature. He furnished him also with intellect, or a mental under- 
standing. By this latter gift he gave to man, what he had not given to 
other animated nature, the power of reason, by which he had the superiority 
over it, and by means of wluch he was enabled to guide himself in his tem- 
poral concerns. 

But he gave to man, at the same time, independently of this intellect €3t 
understanding, a spiritual faculty, or a portion of the life of his own Spirit, 
to reside in hmi. This gift occasioned man to become more unmediately, as 
IB expressed, the image of the Almighty. It set him above the animal and 
rational part of his nature. It made him know things not intelligible solely 
by his reason. It made him spiritually-minded. It enabled him to know 
ms duty to God, and to hold a heavenly intercourse with his Maker. 

Adam then, tiie first man, independently of his rational faculties, received 
from the Almighty into his own breast such an emanation from the life of 
the Divine Spirit, as was sufficient to have enabled him both to hold, and to 
have continued, a spiritual intercourse with his Maker, and to have preserved 
him in the state of innocence in which he had been created. As long as he 
lived in this divine light of the Spirit, he ren^uned in the image of Grod, and 
was perfectly happy; but not attending faithfully and perseveringly to this his 
i^mtual monitor, he fell into the snares of Satan, or gave way to his temp- 
tations. From this moment Adam's condition became changed. For in the 
same manner as distemper occasions animal life to droop and to lose its 
powers, and finally to cease, so unrighteousness, or his rebellion against this 
divine light of the Spirit that was within him, occasioned a dissolution of his 
spiritual feelings and perceptions; for he became dead, as it were, in conse- 
quence, as to any knowledge of God, or enjoyment of his presence. It was 
said, that in the day in wluch Adam ate the forbidden fruit he should die; 
but he did not lose his animal life, or his rational nature. The loss, there- 
fore, which he sustained, is usually considered by Friends to have been that 
divine spiritual principle which had been originally superadded to the rational 
and animal faculties. 

It pleased the Almighty, however, not wholly to abandon him in this 
wretched state, but he comforted him with the cheering promise, that the 
seed of the woman should some time or other completely subdue sin, or, to 
use the Scripture language, " should bruise the serpent's head;** or, in other 
words, as sin was of a spiritual nature, so it could only be overcome by a 
spiritual conqueror : and therefore, that the same Holy Spirit, or Word, or 
Divine Principle of Light and Life, which had appeared in creation, should 
dwell so entirely, and without limit or measure, m the person or body of 
some one of his descendants, that sin should by 1dm be entirely subdued. 

As God then poured into Adam, the first man, a certain portion of his 
own Spirit, or gave hun a certain portion of divine Light, for the r^^tion 
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ti his i^iritual conduct, and the power of heavenly interoonrse witibt himself f 
so he did not entirely cease from bestowing his Spirit upon his posterity : or, 
in other words, he continued to them a portion of that I^ht *'which 
enlighteneth every man that oometh into the world.*' Henoe tins continua-^ 
tion of it after the fall of Adam is called by the apostles x<V><'> o' ^^ grace 
or favour of God. Barclay, the apologist of iFriraidB, considers it as a new 
visitation of life, the object of which was to restore mankind, through Jesus 
Christ, to their original innocence or condition. Of the individuals, there- 
fore, who succeeded Adam, all received a portion of this Light. Some, 
however, enjoyed larger portions of it than others; according as they attended 
to its influences, or according to the measure given them. Of those who 
possessed the greatest share of it, some were the ancient patriarchs, such as 
Noah and Abraham; and others were the ancient scriptural writers, such as 
Moses and the prophets. The latter, again, experienced it in different 
measures or degrees; and in proportion as they had it, they delivered, more 
or less, those prophecies which are usually considered as inspired truths, from 
a belief that many of them have been circumstantially conq>leted. 

At length, in the fulness of time, that is, when all things had been fulfilled 
which were previously to take place, this divine Spirit, which had i^peared 
in creation, or this divine Word or Light, took flesh (for, as John the evan- 
gelist says, "the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us*'), and inhabited 
the body which had been prepared for it; or, in other woids, it inhabited 
the body of the person Jesus; but with this difference^ that whereas only a 
portion of this divine Xight or Spirit had been given to Adam, and after- 
wards to the prophets, it was given without limit or measure to the man 
Jesus (John iii. 34). *' For he whom God hath sent," says John, ^'speaketh 
the words of Grod; for God giveth not the Spirit by measure unto him." And 
Paul says (Col. ii. 9), ''In him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily." In him, therefore, the promise given to Adam was accompUshed, 
" that the seed of the woman should bruise the serpent's head;'* for we see^ 
in this case, a human body, weak and infirm, and subject to passions, pos- 
sessed or occupied without limit or measure by the Spirit of Qod, But if the 
man Jesus had the full Spirit of God within him, he could not be otherwise 
than perfectly holy. And if so, sin never could have entered, and must 
therefore, as far as relates to him, have been entirely repelled. Thus he 
answered the prophetic character, which had been given him, independently 
of his victory over sin by the sacrifice of himself or by becoming afterwards 
a comforter to those in bondage who diould be willing to receive him. 

After Jesus Christ came the evangeUsts and apostles. Of the same Spirit 
which he had possessed immeasurably, these had their several portions; and 
though these latter were limited, and differed in degree from one another 
(2 Cor. X. 13), they were sufficient to enable them to do their duty to God 
and men; to enjoy the presence of the Almighty; and to pnnnote the pur- 
poses designed by him in the propagation of his gospeL 



CHAPTER n. 
The Holj Spirit and its offloe. 



The members of this community believe that ihece can be no spiritual 
knowledge of God but through the medium of his Holy Spirit; or, in other 
words, that if men have not a portion of the same Spirit which the holy 
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men of oM, and wlddi the eraoffeliBts and apoatlea, and wbkh Jtmm lumadf 
had, they can have no true or vital rdigion. 

In favour of this propoaition they naiuJly quote thoae remarkalde woida of 
the apostle Paul (1 Cor. ii 11, ke.), "For wh»t man knoweth the things ci 
a man, save the nuiit of man whidi is in him? Even so tibe thinss of God 
knoweth no man oat the Spirit of God. Now we have received not the 
smrit of the world, bnt the Spirit which is of Gk)d, that we might know the 
things that are freely given to ns of Gk>d/' And again : ''But the natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, fmr they are foolidmeas to 
him; neither can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned." 

By these expreenons Friends conceive that the histoiy of man, as ezf^ained 
in the last chapter, is confirmed; or that the Afanig^ity not only gave to man 
reason, which was to assist him in his temportUf but also superadded a portion 
of his own Spirit, which was to assist him in his spirituai concerns. They 
conceive it auo to be stiU fnrUier confirmed by other expressiims of the same 
apostle. In his first letter to the Corinthians (vi 19) he says, " Eiiow ye 
not that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost, which is in you, which 
ye have oif Godf And in Ids letter to Timothy he desires him ''to hold 
fast that good thing which was committed to him by the Holy Ghost, which 
dwelleth in us** (2 'nm. i. 14). Now these expressions can only be aooumte, 
<m a suppoeiticn of the truth of the histoiy of man, as exjdained in the fanner 
diapter. If this histoiy be true, then they are considered as words of course: 
for if there be a communication between the Supreme Being and his creature 
man, or if the Almichty has afiforded to man an emanation of his own 
Spirit, which is to act m his mortal body, for spiritual purposes, we 'may say 
with great consistency, that the IMvinity resides in him, or tiiat his body is 
the temple of the Holy Spirit. 

Friends conceive again from these expressions of the apostle, that theee 
two principles in man are difierent from eadi other. They are mentioned 
under the distinct names of the Spirit of Man and the Spirit ci God. The 
former they suppose to relate to we understanding; the latter, conjointly to 
the understanding and to the heart. The former can be brought into use at 
an times, if the body of a man is in health. The latt«r is not at his own 
disposal Man must wait for its inspirations. Like the wind, it bloweth 
when it listeth. Man also, when he feels this divine influence, feels that it 
is distinct from his reason. When it is gone he feels the loss of it, though 
an Mb rational fiumlties be alive. " Those,** says Alexander Arscott, "who 
have this experience, certainly know, that as at times, in their silent retire- 
ments and humble waitings upon God, they receive an understanding of his 
will relating to their present duty, in such a dear light as leaves no cbubt or 
hesitation; so at other times, when this is withdrawn from them, they are at 
a loss again, and see themselves, as they reaUy are, ignorant and destitute.** 

Friends understand again by these expressions of the apostle (whidi is the 
point insisted upon in this chapter) that human reason, or the spirit of man 
which is within him, and the Divine Principle of life and light, which is 
the Spirit of Grod residing in his body or temf^e, are so different in their 
powers, that the former cannot enter into the province of the latter. As 
water cannot penetrate the same bodies which firo can, so neither can reason 
the same subjects as the spiritual faculty. Friends, however, do not deny 
that human reason is powerful within its own province. It may discover, in 
the beautiful structure of the universe, and in the harmony and fitness of ail 
its parts, the hand of a great Contriver. It may condude upon attributes 
bdonging to the same. It may see the fitness of virtue, and thence deduce 
a. speculative morality. They only say that it is ineompetent to spiritual 
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diBoeninieiit. But though they beUeve the two Spirits to be thus distmct in 
their powers, they belieye them, I i^rehend, to be so far connected in 
religion, that the Spirit of God can only act upon a reasonable being. Thus 
light, and the power of sight, are distinct things. Yet the power of sight is 
nothing without light, nor can light operate upon any other oigan than the 
eye, to produce vision. 

This proposition may be further elucidated by making a comparison between 
the powers of men and those of the brute creation. An animal is compoimded 
of body and instinct. If we were to endeavour to cultivate this instinct, we 
might make the animal tame and obedient. We might impress his sensitive 
powers, so that he might stop or go forward at our voice. We might bring 
him, in some instances, to an imitation of outward gestures or sounds. But 
all the years of his life, and centuries of life in his progeny, would pass away, 
and we should never be able so to improve his instinct into intellect^ as to 
make him conq>rehend the affairs of a man. He would never understand the 
meaning of his goings in, or of his goings out, or of his pursuits in hf e, or of 
his progress in science. So neither could anv education^ it is believed, so im- 
prove tiie reason of man into the divine pnnciple of Light within him, as 
that he should understand spiritual things; for the things of Grod are only 
discernible by the Spirit of Grod. 

This doctrine, that there is no understanding of divine things except 
through the m^um of the divine principle or measure of Divine light 
liddch dwells in the temple of man, was no particular notion of Greorge Fox, 
or of his fellow-professors subsequently, though imdoubtedly they have 
founded more upon it than other Christians. They who had the earliest 
access to the writings of the evangelists and apostles believed the proposition. 
All the ancient fathers of the church considered it as the comer-stone of the 
Christian fabric. The most celebrated of the reformers held it in the same 
light. The divines who followed these adopted it as their creed also; and 
by these it has been handed down to other Christian communities, and is 
retained as an essential doctrine by the Church of England at the present day. 

Many authorities are adduced by Friends in behalf of this proposition; but 
the following may suffice : 

'' It is the in^^trd master,*' says Augustine, " that teacheth. Where this 
inspiration is wantipg, it is in vain that words from without are beaten in." 

Luther aam, " No man can rightly know God unless he immediately receive 
it from his Holy Spirit; unless he find it by experience in himself : and in 
this experience the Holy Spirit teacheth as in lus proper school; out of which 
school nothing is taught but mere talk." 

Calvin, on Luke x. 21, says, *'Here the natural wisdom of man is so 
puzzled, and is at such a loss, that the first step of profiting in the school of 
Christ JB to give it up or renounce it. For by this natural wisdom, as by a 
veil before our eyes, we are hindered from attaining the mysteries of God, 
which are not revealed but unto babes and little ones. For neither do flesh 
and blood reveal, nor doth the natural man perceive, the things that are of 
the Spirit. But the doctrine of G<>d is rather foolishness to him, because it 
can only be spiritually judged. The assistance therefore of the Holy Spirit 
IB in this case necessary; or rather, his power alone is efficacious." 

Dr. Smith observes, in his Select Ducowsea, *' Besides the outward revela- 
tions of Grod's will to man, there is also an inward impression of it in their 
minds and spirits, which is in a more especial manner attributed to Grod. 
We cannot see divine things but in a divine light. God only, who is the 
true Light, and in whom tiiere is no darkness at all, can so shine out of 
himself upon our glassy understandings, as to beget in them a picture of 
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lumse]^ his own will and pleasure, and turn the soul (as the phrase is in Job) 
like wmz or day to the seal of his own light and love. He that made our 
sonls in his own image and likeness can easily find a way into them. The 
word that God speaks, having found a way into the soul, imprints itself there 
as with the point of a diamond, and becomes (to borrow Plato's expnession) 
' a word written in the soul of the learner.' Men may teach the grammar 
and rhetoric, but God teaches the divinity. Thus, it is God alone that 
acquaints the soul with the truths of revelation." 

The learned Jeremy Taylor, bishop of Down and Connor, speaks in a 
similar manner in his sermon I>e Vid inteUigtnHoi. *' Now in this inqniiy," 
says he, **1 must take one thing for granted, which is, that eveiy good man 
is taught ci Grod. And indeed, unless he teach us, we shall make but ill 
scholm ourselves, and worse guides to others. No man can know God, 
ways Irenseus, except he be tai^t of God. If Gk>d teaches us, then all is 
well : but if we do not leani w^om at his feet, whence should we have it! 
It can come from no other spring." 

Again : ''Those who perfect holiness in the fear of God, have a degree of 
divine knowledge, more than we can discourse of, and more certain tlum the 
demonstrations of geometry, brighter than the sun, and indeficient as the 
light of Heaven. — A good man is united to God. As fiame touches flame, 
and combines into splendour and into glory, so is the spirit of a man united 
to Christ by the Spirit of Grod. — Our li^t, on the other hand, is Hke a candle. 
Every wind of doctrine blows it out, or expends the wax, and makes the 
light tremulous. But the lights of Heaven are fixed, and bright, and shine 
for ever." 

Cudworth, in his InteUeetuaZ System, is wholly of the same opinion. "AU 
the books and writings which we converse with can but represent spiritual 
objects to our understandings, which yet we can never see in their own true 
figure, colour, and proportion, until we have a divine light within, to irradiate 
and shine upon them. Though there be never such excellent truths concern- 
ing Christ and his gospel set down in words and letters, yet they will be but 
ummown characters to us, until we have a living Spirit within us, that can 
decipher them; until the same Spirit, by secret whispers in our hearts, do 
comment upon them, which did at first indite them. There be many that 
understand the Greek and Hebrew of the Scripture, the original languages 
in which the text was written, that never understood the language of the 
Spirit." 



CHAPTEE in. 

Office of the Hoi j Spirit oontinued. 



As a man cannot know spiritual things but through the medium of the 
Spirit of God, or unless he has a portion of the same Spirit which Jesus, and 
the prophets, and the apostles had; so neither can he, unless he has a por- 
tion of the same Spirit, either spiritually know that the writings or sayings 
of these holy persons are of divine authority, or read or understand them to 
thepromotion of his spiritual interest. 

lliese two tenets are but deductions from that in the former chapter, and 
may be thus explained : 
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It is maintained by Friends that a man may examine the Holy Scriptures, 
and may deduce their divine origin from the prophecies they contain, <^ 
which many have been since accomplished ; from the superiority of their 
doctrines beyond those in any other book which is the work of man; from 
the miraculous preservation of them for so many ages; from the harmony of 
all their parts; and from many other circumstances which might be men- 
tioned. But this, after aU, will be but a historical, literal, or outward proof 
of their origin, resulting from his reason or his judgment. It will be no 
spiritual proof, having a spiritual rofluence on his heart; for Hiis proof of the 
cUvine origin of the Smptures can only be had from the Spirit of Grod. Thus, 
when the apostle Paul preached to several women by the river side near 
Philippi, it is said of Lydia only, ''The Liord opened her heart that she at- 
tend^ to the things that were spoken by Paul" (Ac. xvi. 13). The other 
women undoubtedly heard the gospel of Paul with their outward ears : but 
it does not appear that their hearts were in such a spiritual state that they 
felt its divine authority; for it is not said of them, as c^ Lydia^ that their 
hearts were opened to understand, spiritually, that this gospel was of God. 
Again, when Jesus Christ preached to the Jews in the temple many believed 
on, him; but others believed not, but were so enraged that they took up 
stones to cast at him (Jn. viii. 30, 45, 49). It appears that they all, with 
their outward ears, heard his doctrine, in which he particularly stated that 
he was from above; but they did not receive the truth of his origin in their 
hearts, because they were not in a state to receive that faith which cometh 
from the Spirit of God. In the same manner persons may hear sermon aft^ 
sermon at the present day, but find no spiritual benefit on their hearts. 

Again : A man by comparing passages of Scripture with other passages, 
and by considering tiie use and acceptation of words therein, may arrive at 
a knowledge of their literal meaning. He may obtain also, by perusing the 
Scriptures, a knowledge of some of the attributes of Grod. He may discover 
a part of the plan of his providence. He may collect purer moral truths 
tlian from any other source. But no literal reading of the Scriptures can 
give him that spiritual knowledge of divine things which leads to eternal 
life. The Scriptures, if literally read, will give him a literal or correspond- 
ing knowledge; but it is only the Spiritual Monitor within who can apply 
them to his feelings; who can tell him, ''Thou art the man. This is thy 
state. This is that which thou oughtest, or oughtest not, tohave done ;" so 
that he sees spiritually (the Spirit of God bluing witness with his own 
spirit) that his own situation has been described. !uideed, if the Scriptures 
were sufficient of themselves for this latter purpose. Friends say that the 
knowledge of spiritual things would consist in the knowledge of words. 
They who were to get the most of the divine writings by heart would know 
spiritually the most of divine truths. The man of the best understanding, 
or of the most cultivated mind, would be the best proficient in vital religion. 
But this is contrary to fact. For men of deep learning know frequently less 
of spiritual Christianity than those who are scarcely able to read the Scrip- 
tures. They contend sJso, that if the Scriptures were the most vitally under- 
stood by those of the most learning, then the dispensations of God would be 
partial, inasmuch as he would have excluded the poor from the highest en- 
joyment of which the nature of man is susceptible, and from the means of 
their eternal salvation. 

These tenets, which are thus adopted by Friends, are considered by many 
of the modems as objectionable, inasmuch as they make reason, at least in 
theology, a useless gift. Friends, however, contend, that they consider 
reason as one of the inestimable gifts of God. They value it highly in its 
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proper pfovinoe. ^ley do not exdude it £roin rdig^oB. Men, by meuv of 
It, m^y ccffreot litml erron in the ScriptiirM; may restore texts; may refate 
doctrines inconsistent with the Attributes of the Almighty. The Apology of 
Robert Barclay, which is a chain of reasoning of this kind from the begin- 
ning to the end, is a proof that they do not andenralue the powers oi the 
mind. But they dare not ascribe to human reason that pow^ which they 
believe to be exdusively vested in the ^urit of God. 

They say, moreover, that these tenets are neither new XMne peculiar to 
themselves as a Society. They were the doctrines of the primitive fathers. 
They were the doctrines also <^ the Protestant refonnen. And though 
many at the present day consider that Scripture, inteipreted by reascm, is 
the religion of Protestants, yet it was the general belief of these ref cxmers, 
that the teaching of the Holy Spirit was necessary to the roiritual under- 
standing of the &7iptnres, as well as to the spiritual estaUisfament of their 
divine cnigin. 

Luther observes, " It is not human reason or wisdom, nor the law of God, 
but the woi^ of divine grace fredv bestowed upon me^ that teadieth me 
and showeth me the gospeL And tois gift of Grod I reodve by faith alone. 

** The Scriptures are not to be understood but by the same Sjorit by whic^ 
they were written. 

'* No man sees one jot or tittle in the Scriptures unless he has the SiNiit 
of God.'' 

« '* Proftme men," says Calvin, *' desire to have it proved to them by reaaon, 
that Moses and the pronhets spake from Grod. ^id to such I answer, that 
the testimony of the Spirit exceeds all reason. For as €rod alone is a suffi- 
cient witness of himsell in his Word, so will his Word not find credit in the 
hearts of men until it ii sealed by tbuB inward testimony of his Spirit. It is 
therefore neoessaiy that the same Spirit which spake by the mouth ci the 
proj^ts enter into our hearts, to persuade us that they faithfully declared 
what was ocmunanded them by Grod. 

"Again: Unless we have this aasurance, which ii better and more valid 
than any judgment of man, it will be in vain to go about to establish the 
authority of Scripture, either by arguments <^ the consent <^ the church : 
for unless this foundation be laid, namely, that the oertamty of its divine 
authority depends entirely upon the testimony of the %nrit, it remains in 
perpetual sui^)en8e. 

"Again: The Spirit of God, from whom the doctrine ol the gospel pro- 
ceeds, is the only txue interpreter to open it to us." 

" Divines," says the learned Owen, *^ at the first reformation, did generally 
reserve our faith of the divine authority of the Scriptures into the testimony 
of the Holy Spirit ,*" in which belief he joins himself by stating, that "it is 
the woric of the Holy Sfarit to enable us to believe the Scripture to be the 
work of God." 

In another place he says, " Our divines have l<»ig since laid it down that 
the only public, authentic, and infallible interpreter of the holy Scriptures 
is the Author of them, from whose ins{nration they receive all their truth, 
clearness, and authority. This author is the Holy Spirit." 

Archbishop Sandys, in one of his sermons preached befwe Queen Eliza- 
beth, has the following observations : 

** The outward reading of the Scriptures, without the inward working of 
the Spirit, is nothing. The precise Pharisees, and the learned ttoribee, read 
the Scriptures over and over again. They not only read ^hem, but wore 
them on their garments. They were not only taught, but were aUe them- 
selves to teach others. But because this heavenly teacher had not instructed 
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them, their understanding was darkened and their knowledge was but vanity. 
They were ignorant altogether in that saving truth which die proj^het David 
was so desirous to learn. The mysteries of salvation were so hard to be con- 
ceived by the very apostles of Christ Jesus that he was forced many times 
to rebuke them for their dulness; which unless he had removed, by opening 
the eyes of their mind, they could never have attained to the knowledge of 
salvation in Christ Jesus. The ears of that woman Lydia would have been 
as dose shut against the preaching of Paul as any others if the finger of God 
had not touched and opened her heart. As many as learn, they are taught 
of God." 

Archbishop Usher, in his Sum and Substance of the Christian Religionf ob- 
serveS; "that it is required that we have the Spirit of Grod, as well to open our 
eyes to see the light, as to seal up fully in our hearts that truth which we see 
with our eyes. For the same Holy Spirit that inspired the Scriptures, incHneth 
the hearts of God^s children to believe what is revealed in them; and iif- 
wardly assureth them, above all reasons and arguments, that these are the 
Scriptures of God." And further on in the same work he says, *' The Spirit 
of God alone is the certain interpreter of his written word; for no man 
knoweth the things pertaining to Griod but the Spirit of God." 

Our great Milton also ^ves us a similar opinion in the following words, 
which are taken from his Paradise Lost: — 

" But in their room — 

Wolvee shall succeed for teachers, grievous wolves. 

Who all the sacred mysteries of Heaven 

To their own vile advantages shall turn 

Of lucre and ambition, and the truth 

With superstitions and traditions taint. 

Left only in those written records pure, 

Though not hut by the Spirit understood." 

Of the same mind was the learned Bishop Taylor, as we collect from his 
sermon De Vid Intelligentice, " For although the Scriptures," says he, "are 
written by the Spirit of God, yet they are written within and without. And 
besides the light that shines upon the face of them, unless there be a light 
shining withm our hearts, unfolding the leaves, and interpreting the mys- 
terious sense of the Spirit, convincing our consciences, and preaching to our 
hearts; to look for Clurist in the leaves of the gospel, is to look for the living 
among the dead. There is a life in them; but that life is," according to St. 
Paul's expression, ''hid with Christ in God; and unless the Spirit of God 
first draw it, we shall never draw it forth." 

Again: *' Human learning brings excellent ministries towards this. It 
is admirably useful for the reproof of heresies, for the detection of fallades, 
for the letter of the Scripture, for collateral testimonies, for exterior advan- 
tages : but there is something beyond this that human learning, without the 
addition of divine, can never reach. Moses was learned in all the learning 
of the Egyptians, and the holy men of God contemplated the glories of God 
in the admirable order, motion, and influences of the heavens; but besides 
all this, they were taught something far beyond these prettinesses. Pytha- 
goras read Moses' books, and so did Plato; and yet they became not pro- 
selytes of the religion, though they were the learned scholars of such a 
master." 

10 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OiBoe of the Holj Spirit continued. 

The members of this Society believe that the Spirit of God, whidi has 
been thus given to man in different degrees or measures, and without which 
it is impossible to know spiritual things, or even to understand the divine 
writings spiritually, or to be assured of their divine origin, was given to him, 
among other purposes, as a teacher of good and evil, or to serve him as a 
guide in his spiritual concerns. By this they mean, that if any man will 
give himself up to the directions of the spiritual principle, or measure of 
divine grace that resides within him, he will attain a knowledge suffident to 
fnable him to discover the path of his dxxtj, both to Grod and Ms f ellowman. 

That the Spirit of Grod was given to man as a spiritual instructor, Friends 
conceive to be plain from a number of passages wnidi are to be found in the 
sacred writings. 

They say in the first place, that this was the language of the holy men of 
old. "I said," says Elihu, "Days should speak, and multitudes of years 
should teach wisdom. But there is a spirit (or the spirit itself is) in man, 
and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth him understanding" (Job zxxii. 7). 
The Levites are found also making an acknowledgment to Gk>d that ''he 
gave also their forefathers his good Spirit to instruct them" (Ne. ix. 20). 
The Psahns of David are also full of the same language, such as of " Show 
me thy ways, O Lord; lead me in thy truth" (Ps. xxv. 4, 6). " I know," 
sa3rs Jeremiah, " that the way of man is not in himself. It is not in man 
that walketh to direct his steps" (Je. x. 23). The martyr Stephen acknow- 
ledges the teachings of the Spirit, both in his own time and in that of his 
ancestors. ** Ye stiff-necked and undrcumcised in heart and ears, ye do 
always resist the Holy Spirit. As your fathers did so do ye" (Ac. vii. 51). 
Friends also conceive it to be a doctrine of the gospel. Jesus himself said^ 
"No man can come to me except the Father, which hath sent me, draw 
him — It is written in tiie prophets. They shaU all be taught of God" (Jn. vi. 
44, 45). John says, "That was the true Light (namely ,the Word or Spirit), 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world " (Jn. i. 9). Paul also, 
in his first letter to the Corinthians, asserts that "the manifestation of the 
Spirit is given to every man to profit withal" (1 Co. xii. 7); and in his letter 
to Titus he asserts the same thing though in different words: '' For the grace 
of God," says he, "whidi bringeth salvation hath appeared unto all men" 
(Tit. ii. 11). 

The Spirit of God, which has been thus given to man as a spiritual guide, 
is considered by Friends as teaching him in various ways. It inspires him 
with good thoughts. It prompts Mm to good offices. It checks him in his 
way k) evil. It reproves him while in the act of committing it. 

The learned Jeremy Taylor was of the same opinion. " The Spirit of 
grace," says he, "is the Spirit of wisdom, and teaches us by secret inspira* 
tions, by proper arguments, by actual persuasions, by personal applications, 
by effects and energies." 

This office of the Spirit is also beautifully described by Monro, a divine 
of the Established church, in his Jttst Measv/res of the Pious Institutions of 
Youth. " The Holy Spirit," says he, " speaks inwardly and immediately to 
the soul. For God is a Spirit. The soul is a spirit, and they converse with 
one another in the spirit, not by words, but by spiritual notices, which, how- 
ever, are more intelligible than the most eloquent strains in the world. God 
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makes himself to be heard by the soul by inward motions, which it perceives 
and comprehends proportionably as it is voided and emptied of earthly ideas. 
And the more the faculties of the soul cease their own operations, so much 
the more sensible and intelligible are the motions of God to it. These im- 
mediate communications of God with the souls of men are denied and derided 
by a great many. But that the Father of spirits should have no converse 
with our spirits^ but by the intervention only of outward and foreign objects, 
may justly seem strange, especially when we are so often told in Holy Scrip- 
ture that we are the temples of the Holy Ghost, and that God dwelleth m 
all good men.*' 

But this Spirit is considered by the Society not only as teaching by inward 
breathings, made immediately and divectly upon the heart, without the in- 
tervention of outward circumstances, but as making the material objects of 
the universe, and many of the occurrences of life, if it be properly attended 
to, subservient to the instruction of man; and as enlarging the sphere of his 
instruction in this manner in proportion as it is received and encouraged. 
Thus the man who is attentive to these divine nptices sees the animal, the 
vegetable, and the planetary world with spiritual eyes. He cannot stir 
abroad but he is taught in his own feelings, without any motion of his will, 
some lesson for his spiritual advantage; or he perceives so vitally some of the 
attributes of the Divine Being, that he is called upon to offer some spiritual 
incense to his Maker. If the lamb frolics and gambols in his presence as he 
walks along, he may be made spiritually to see the beauty and happiness of 
innocence. If he finds the stately oak laid prostrate by the wind, he may 
be spiritually taught to discern the emptiness of human power; while the 
same Spirit may teach him inwardly the advantage of humility when he 
looks at the little hawthorn which has survived the storm. When he sees 
the change and the fall of the autumnal leaf, he may be spiritually admon- 
ished of his own change and dissolution, and of the necessity of a holy life. 
Thus the Spirit of G^ may teach men by outward objects and occurrences 
in the world. But where this Spirit is away, or ratiier where it is not 
attended to, no such lesson can be taught. Natural objects of themselves 
can excite only natural ideas; and the natural man looking at them can 
derive only natural pleasure or draw natural conclusions from them. In 
looking at the sun he may be pleased with its warmth and anticipate its ad- 
vantage to the vegetable world. In plucking and examining a flower he may 
be struck with its beauty, its mechanism, and its fragrant smell. In observing 
the butterfly as it wings its way before him, he may smile at its short journeys 
from place to place, and admire the splendour upon its wings. But the beauty 
of creation is dead to him as far as it depends upon connecting it spiritually 
with the character of God; for no spiritual impression can arise from any 
natural objects, so that these should be sanctified to him, but through the in- 
tervention of the Spirit of G^. 



CHAPTER V. 

The Holy Spirit and the Soriptnres. 



The Spirit of God, which we have seen to be thus given to men as a spirit- 
ual teacher, and to act in the ways described. Friends usually distinguish by 
the epithets of' primary and infallible. But they have made another distinc- 
' tion with respect to the character of this Spirit; for they have pronounced 
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it to be the only infallible guide, to men in thdr spiritiuJ oonoenia. From 
this latter declaration the reader will naturally condode that the ScxiptoreB, 
which are the outward teadien of men, moit be viewed by the Friends in 
a secondary light. This condosion has indeed been adopted as a popontioa 
in their syst^nof theology; or, in other words, it is a doctrine of uie Sodety, 
That the Spirit of Grod is the primary and only infallible, and the Scriptores 
bat a subordinate or secondary guide. 

Tbaa proposition Friends usually make out in the following mannffl* : 

It is, in the first place, admitted by all Christians that the Scriptures were 
given by inspiration; or that those who originally wrote or ddivered the 
several parts of them, gave them forth by means of that Bjpbit which was 
given to them by God. Now in the same manner as streams or rivulets of 
water are subordinate to the fountains which produce them, so these streams 
or rivulets of light must be subordinate to the Great Light from whence they 
original^ sprung. ''We cannot,*' says Barclay, ''caSl the Scriptures the 
prindpal fountain of all truth and knowledge, nor yet the first adequate rule 
of fatth and manners, because the prindpal fountain of truth must be the 
truth itself; that is, that whose certainty and authority depend not upoa 
another.** 

The Scriptures are subordinate or secondary, agun, in other points of 
view. First, because though they are placed before us, we can <mly know 
or understand them, as h]» been before shown, by the testimony of the 
^irit. Secondly, because thore is no virtue or power in them of thmsdvea^ 
but in the Spirit from whom ihey came. 

They are, again, but a secondary guide; ''because,'* says Barday, "that 
cannot be the oiJy and prindpal guide which doth not universally reach 
every individual that needeth it.*' But the Scriptures do not reach deaf 
persons, nor diildren, nor idiots, nor an immense number of people, more 
than haJf the globe, who never yet saw or heard of them. These, therefore, 
if they are to be saved like others, must have a differoit or a more general 
rule to guide them, or be taught from another source. 

They are only a secondary guide, again, for another reason. It is an 
acknowledged axiom among Christians that the Spirit of God is a perfect 
Spirit, and that it can never err. But the Scriptures are neither perfect of 
themselves as a collection, nor are they perfect in their verbal parts. Many 
of them have been lost. Concerning those which have survived there have 
been great disputes. Certain parts of these, which one Christian coundl 
recdved in the early times of the church, were rejected as not canonical by 
another. "Now what,'* says Barday, "would become of Christians if they 
had not received that Spirit, and those spiritual senses by which they know 
how to discover the true from the false? It ii the privilege of Christ's sheep, 
indeed, that they hear his voice and refuse that of the stranger; which privi- 
lege bdng taken away, we are left a prey to all manner of wolves.'* Fnends 
say, therefore, that the Scriptures, in consequence of the state in which they 
have come down to us, cannot be considered to be a guide so entirely per- 
fect as the internal testimony of their Great Author, the Spirit of God. 

But though the members of this Sodety have thought it right, in subn4t- 
ting their religious creed to the world on this subject, to be so guarded in the 
wording of it as to make the distinction described, they are far from under- 
valuing the Scriptures on that account. They believe, on iiie other hand, 
whatever mutilations they may have suffered, they contain sufiident to guide 
men in belief and practice; and that all internal emotions, which are con- 
trary to the declaration of these, are whoUy inadmissible. "Moreover," says 
Barclay, " because the Scriptures are commonly acknowledged by all to have 
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been wri1«teh by fhe dictates of the Holy Spirit, and' that the errors which 
may be supposed by the in juiy of time to have slipped in, are not such but that 
there is a sufficiently dear testimony left to all the essentials of the Christian 
faiHh, we do look upon them as the only fit outward judge of oontroversies 
among Christians, and that whatsoever doctrine is contnuy to their testimony 
may therefore justly be rejected as false.*' 

Friends believe also, that as God gave a portion of his Sjnrit to man to 
assist him inwardly, so he gave the Holy Scriptures to assist him outwardly, 
in his spiritual concerns. Hence the latter, coming by inspiration, are the 
most precious of all the books that ever were wiitt^ and ^e best outward 
guide: and hence the things contained in them ought to be read, and, as far 
as possible, fulfilled. 

They bdieve, with the apostle Paul, that the Scriptures are highly useful; 
so l^t 'Hhrough patience and comfort of them they may have hope; and 
also that they are profitable for reproof, for correction, and for instruction in 
righteousness:" that in the same manner as land, highly prepared and dressed 
by the husbandman, becomes fit for the reception, and for the promotion of 
the growth of the seed that is to be placed in it, so the Scriptures turn the 
attention of man towards Grod, and by means of the exhortations, reproofs, 
promises, and threatenings contained in them, prepare the mind for the 
reception and growth of the seed of the Holy Spirit. 

Tliey believe, agiun, that the Scriptures show more of the particulars of 
God's will with respect to man, and of the scheme of the gospel dispensation, 
than any ordinary portion of lus Spirit, as usually given to man, would have 
enabled him to discover. They discover that the ''wages of sin is death, 
but the gift of God is eternal Me through Jesus Christ" (Rom. vi 28); that 
''Jesus Christ was set forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to 
declare his righteousness for the remission of sins that are past, through the 
forbearance of Gkxl" (ch. iii. 25); that "he tasted death for every man" 
(Heb. ii. 9); that he was "deliv^*ed for our offences, and raised again for 
our justification '^ (Rom. iv. 25); that "he is set down at the right hand of 
the throne of Grod " (Heb. zii. 2) ; " and ever liveth to make intercession for 
us" (ch. vii. 25); and that he is the substance of all the types and figures 
under the Levitical priesthood, being the end of the law for righteousness to 
every one that beHeveth (Bom. x. 4). 

Friends believe, again, that those possessing these various revelations con> 
tained in the Scriptures, have inestimable advantages over heathen nations, 
or over those where the gospel sun has never yet shone. 

They maintain, agun, that their discipline is founded on the rules of the 
gospel; and that in consequence of giving an interpretation different from 
that of many others to some of the expressions of Jesus Christ, by which they 
conceive they make his kingdom more pure and heavenly, they undergo per- 
secution from the world; so that they confirm their attachment to the Sorip- 
tures by the best of all credible testimonies — ^the seal of their own sufferings. 



CHAPTEE VI. 



This Spirit of God given to men aa an in£skllible guide in their spiritual concerns, haa 

been given them nniyeraally. 

It is the opinion of Friends that the Spirit of God, of which a portion has 
been g^ven to men as a primary and infallible guide in their spiritual oonoems^ 
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hM been given them nniveraally; or has been given to all of the human laoe/ 
without any exception, for the same purpose. 

This proposition of ibe Society I shall divide, in order that the reader may 
see it more clearly, into four cases. The first of these will comprehend tli^ 
patriarchs and the Israelites, from the creation to the time of Moses. The 
second, the Israelites or Jews from the time of Moses to the coming of Jesus 
Christ. The third, the Gentiles or heathens. And the fourth, all tibose 'vdio 
have heard of the gospel of Jesus Christ from the time of his own ministiy 
to the present day. 

The first case includes a portion of time of above two thousand years. 
Now Friends believe, that during all this time men were generally enlight- 
ened as to their duty by the ^iiit of God; for there was no Scripture or 
written law of Grod during all this period. ''It was about two thousand four 
hundred years,*' says Thomas Beaven, an approved writer among Friends, 
"aft^ the creation of the world, before mankind had any external written 
law for the rule and conduct of their lives, so far as appears by either sacred 
or profane history; in all which time mankind, gen^-aUy speaking, had only 
for their rule of faith and manners the external creation as a monitor to their 
outward senses, for evidence of the reality and certainty of the existence c^ 
the Supreme Being, and the internal impressions Grod by his Divine Spirit 
made upon the capacities and powers of their souls or inward man, and per* 
haps some of them oral traditions delivered from father to son.** 

To the same point Thomas Beaven quotes the ever memorable John Hales, 
who, in his Oofden Remains, writes in the following manner : '' The love and 
favour which it pleased God to bear our fathers before the law, so far pre^ 
vailed with him, as that, without any books and writings, by familiar and 
friendly conversing with them, and communicating himself unto them, he 
made tiiem receive and understand his laws; their inward conceits and intel- 
lectuals being, after a wonderful manner^ figured as it were and characterized 
by his SfHrit, so that they could not but see, and consent unto and confess the 
truth of them. Which way of manifesting his will, imto many other gracious 
privile^ which it had above that which in after-ages came in place of it, 
had this added, that it brought with it unto the man to whom it was made, 
a preservation against aU doubt and hesitancy, and a full assurance both 
who the Author was, and how far his intent and meaning reached. We who 
are their ofispring ought, as Chrysostom tells us, so to have demeaned our- 
selves, that it might have been with us as it was wi^ them; that we might 
have had no need of writing, no other teacher but the Spirit, no other books 
but our hearts, no other means to have been taught the things of God.'' 

That the Spirit of God, as described by Thomas Beaven and the venerable 
John Hales, was the great instructor or enlightener of men during the period 
we are speaking of, iViends believe from whait they consider to be the sense 
of the Holy Smptures on this subject. For, in the first place, they take it 
as a position deduoible from the expressions of Moses, that the '' Spirit of 
God had striven" with those of the antediluvian world (Gen. vi. 3). They 
believe, therefore, that it was this Spirit (and because the means were ade- 
quate, and none more satisfactory to them can be assigned) which informed 
Cain, before any written law existed, and this even before the murder of his 
brother, that "if he did well he should be accepted; but if not, sin should 
lie at his door" (G^n. iv. 7). The same Spirit they conceive to have illumin- 
ated the mind of Seth, but in a higher degree than ordinarily the mind of 
Enoch, for he is the first of whom it is recorded that ''he walked with Crod " 
(Gren. V. 24). It is also considered, by the members of this Society, as having 
fkfforded a rule of conduct to those who lived (^ter the flood. Thus Joseph 
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IS described as saying, wh6n there is no record of any verbal instruction from 
the Ahuighty on this subject, and at a time when ti^ere was no Scripture or 
written law of God, '^ How then can I do this great wickedness, and sin 
against Grod? (Gren. xxxix. 9). The traditionary laws of Noah were in force 
at this time, but they only specified three offences between man and man« 
The Spirit illuminated others also, but in a greater or less degree, as before. 
Thus Noah became a preacher of righteousness. Thus Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob were favoured with a greater measure of it than others who lived in 
their own times. 

From these times to the coming of Christ, which is the second of the cases 
in question, the same Spirit, according to the Society, still continued its 
teachings, and this notwithstanding the introduction of the Mosaic law. 
For this law, which was engraven on tables of stone, did not set aside the 
law that was engraven on the heart. It assisted, first, outwardly, in turning 
men's minds to God; and secondly, in fitting them, as a schoolmaster, for 
Mtention to the internal impressions by his Spirit. That the Spirit of Crod 
Was still the great teacher Friends conceive to be plain, for the sacred writ- 
ings from Moses to Malachi afi&rm it for a part of the period now assigned; 
and for the rest they offer as evidence, the reproof of the martyr Stephen, 
and the sentences from the New Testament quoted in the last chapter but 
one. And in the same manner as this Spirit had been given to some in a 
greater measure than to others, both before and after the deluge, so they 
believe it to have been given more abundantly to Moses and the prophete^ 
than to others of the same nation; for they beUeve that the law in particular, 
fmd that the general writings of Moses, and those of the prophets also, were 
pf divine inspiration, or the productions of the Spirit of God. 

With respect to the heathens or Gentiles, which is the third case, they 
believe that God's Holy Spirit became a guide also to them, and furnished 
them, as it had done the patriarchs and Jews, with a rule of practice. For 
even these, who had none of the advantages of Scripture, or of a written 
divine law, believed many of them in God; such as Orpheus, Hesiod, Thales, 
Pythagoras, Socrates, Phito, Cicero, and others. And of these it may be 
observed, that it was their general belief, as well as it was the belief of many 
others in those days, that there was a divine light or Spirit in man, to enable 
him to direct himself aright. 

Among the remnants l^t have been preserved of the sayings of Pythagoras 
are the following, which relate to this subject: ''Those things which are 
agreeable to God cannot be known, except a man hear God himself." 
Again: ''But having overcome these things, thou shalt know the cohabita< 
tion or dwelling together of the immortal God and mortal men. This work 
is life. The work of God is immortality and life." 

"The most excellent thing," says Timseus, "that the soul is awakened to, 
is her Guide or good Genius; but if she be rebelUous to it, it will prove her 
demon or tormentor." 

" It was frequently said of Socrates, that he'had the Guide of his life within 
him, which, it was told his father Sophroniscus, would be of more worth to 
him than five hundred masters. He called it his good angel or spirit; that 
it suggested to his mind what was good and virtuous, and inclined and dis- 
posed him to a strict and pious life; that it furnished him with divine know- 
ledge, and impelled him very often to speak publicly to the people, sometimes 
in a way of severe reproof, at other times to information." 

Plato says, " The Light and Spirit of God are as wings to the soul, or as 
that which raiseth up the soul into a sensible communion with God above 
the world." 
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"I haye/' says Seneca, "a more dear and certAin Light, by which I may 
judge the txtith from falsehood. That which belongs to the hairiness of the 
son^ the Etmnal Mind will direct to." Again : "It is a foolish thing for 
thee to wish for that which thou canst not obtain. God is near thee, and 
he is in thee. The good Spirit sits or resides within ns, the observer of our 
good and evil actions. As he is dealt with by ns, he dealeth with ns." 

These, and a mnltitade of other qaotations which it is not necessary to 
repeat, are addaoed by Friends to show that the same Spirit which taught 
the patriarchs before the law, and the Jews after it, taught the GrentUes 
also. But this revelataon by the Spirit was not confined, in their opinion, to 
the Roman or Greek philosophers, or to those who had greater pretensions 
than common to human wisdom. They believe that in oonsequenoe of the 
manifestation of it, no nation was ever discovered among those of antiquity 
to have been so wild or ignorant as ndt to have acknowledged a divinity, 
or as not to have known and estaUished a difference between good tad 
eviL 

Cicero says, ** There is no country so barbarous, no one of all men so 
savage, as that some apprehension of the gods hath not tinctured his mind. 
That many indeed,'* says he, "think coiruptly of them must be admitted; but 
this is the efifect of vidous custom. For aU do believe that there is a Divine 
Power and Nature.** 

Mazimus Tyriensis, a Platonic philosopher, and a man of oonsideralde 
knowledge, observes that, "notwithstanding the great contention and variety 
of opinions which have existed concerning the nature and essence of God, 
yet the law and reason of every country are harmonious in these respects; 
namely, that there is one Grod, the King and Father of all; and that the 
many are but the servants and co-rulers unto Grod; that in this the Greek 
and the barbariui, the islander and the inhabitant of the continent, the wise 
and the foolish, speak the same language.*' *' Go" says he, " to the utmost 
bounds oi the ocean, and you find God there. But if tiiere have been,** says 
he, "since the existence of time, two or three atheistical, vile, senseless 
individuals, whose eyes and ears decdve them, and who are maimed in their 
very soul, an irrational and barren species, as monstrous as a lion without 
courage, an ox without horns, or a bird wiUiout wings — ^yet out of these yoa 
will be able to understand something of Grod. For they know and confess 
him, whether they will or not.** 

Plutarch says, that "if a man were to travel through the worid he might 
possibly find cities without walls, without letters, without kings, without 
wealth, without schools, and without theatres. But a city without a temple, 
or that useth no worship or no prayers, no one ever saw. And he believes 
a city may more easily be built without a foundation, or ground to set it on, 
than a community of men have or keep a consistency without reli^on.** 

Of those nations which were reputed wild and ignorant in ancient times, 
the Scythians may be brought, next to the Greeks and Romans, to elucidate 
the opinions of Friends still further on this subject. The speech of the 
Scythian ambassadors to Alexander the Great, as handed down to us by 
Quintus Curtius, has been often cited by writers, not only on account of its 
beauty and simplicity, but to show us the moral sentiments of the Scythians 
in those times. I shall make a few extracts from it on this occasion. 

" Had the gods given thee,** says one of the ambassadors to Alexander, 
" a body proportionable to thy ambition, the whole universe would have been 
too little for thee. With one hand thou wouldest touch the East, and with 
the other the West ; and not satisfied with this, thou . wouldest follow the 
sun, and know where he hides himself. ' 
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'* But what have we to do with thee ? We never set foot in thy country. 
May not those who inhabit woods be allowed to live without knowing who 
thou art and whence thou comest? We will neither command over, nor 
submit to, any man. 

''But tiiou who boastest thy coming to extirpate robbers, thou thyself art 
the greatest robber upon<earth. 

** Thou hast possessed thyself of Lydia, invaded Syria, Persia, and Bac- 
tidana. Thou art forming a design to march as far as India; and thou now 
comest hither to seize upon our herds of cattle. The great possessions thou 
hast only make thee covet more eagerly what thou hast not. 

'' We are informed that the Greeks speak jestingly of our Scythian deserts, 
and that they are even become a proverb; but we are fonder of our solitudes 
than of thy great cities. 

** If thou art a god, thou oughtest to do good to mortals, and not to deprive 
them of their possessions. If thou art a mere man, reflect on what thou art. 

'* Do not fancy that the Scythians will take an oath in their concluding of 
an alliance with thee. The only oath among them is to keep their word, 
without swearing. Such cautions as these do indeed become Greeks, who 
sign their treaties, and call upon the gods to witness them. But with r^ard 
to us, our religion consists in being sincere, and in keeping the promises we 
have made. That man who is not ashamed to break lus word with men, is 
not ashamed of deceiving the gods." 

To the account contained. in these extracts it may be added, that the Soy^ 
thians are described by Herodotus, Justin, Horace, and others, as a moral 
people. They had the character of maintaining justice. Theft or robbery 
was severely punished among them. They believed infidelity, after the 
marriage-engagement, to be deserving of death. They coveted neither silver 
nor gold. They refused to give the name of goods or riches to any but 
estimable things, such as heidth, courage, liberty, sincerity, innocence, and 
the like. They received friends as relations, or considered friendship as so 
sacred an alliance, that it differed but little from aUiance by blood. 

These principles of the Scythians, as far as they are well founded. Friends 
believe to have originated in their more than ordinary attention to that Divine 
Principle which was given to them, equally with the rest of mankind, for 
their instruction in moral good; to that same principle which Socrates de- 
scribes as havii^ suggested to Ids mind that which was good and virtuous; or 
which Seneca describes to reside in men, as an observer of good and evil. 
For the Scythians, living in solitary and desert places, had but little com- 
munication for many ages with the rest of mankind, and did not obtain their 
system of morality &om other quarters. From the Greeks and Bomans, who 
were the most enlightened, they derived no moral benefit. For Strabo 
inf<»rms us that their morals had been whoUy corrupted in his time, and that 
this wretched change had taken place in consequence of their intercourse with 
these nations. That they had no Scripture or written law of God is equally 
evident. Neither did they collect their morality from the perusal or observ- 
ance of any particular laws, that had been left them by their ancestors; for 
the same author who gives them the high character just mentioned, says 
that they were found in the practice of justice, "not on account of any laws, 
but on account of their own natural genius or disposition '* — ^justitia gentis 
ingeniis culta, non legibus. Neither were they found in this practice because 
they had exerted their reason in discovering that virtue was so much more 
desirable than vice; for the same author declares that Nature and not reason 
had made them a moral people: for ''it seems surprising," says he, "that 
Nature shQpld have given to them what the Greeks have never been .able to 
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atiun, either in conseqaenoe of the long Buooefldon of docfcrinee of their wise 
men, or of the precepts of their philosophers, and that the mannrani of a 
barbarous should be preferable to iuioee of a refined people." 

This opinion, that the Spirit of God was afibrded as a light to lighten* the 
Gentiles of the ancient world, is derived by Friends from the authorities 
which I have now mentioned, that is, &om the evidence which histcuy has 
afforded, or from the sentiments which the Gentiles have discovered tiiem- 
selves upon this subject; sentiments which they could only have gathered in 
a manner agreeable to the constitution of their nature, or from the same 
source from which it has been shown that others gathered similar knowledge, 
before the promulgation of any written law. But they conceive that tiie 
question is put out of all doubt by these remaricable words of the i^x)stle 
Paul : '* For when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature the 
things contained in the law, these, having not the law, are a law unto 
themselves, which show the work of the law written on their hearts; their 
conscienoe also bearing witness, and their thoughts the mean while accusing 
or else excusing one another" (Rom. ii. 14, 15). Macknight, in oonmient- 
ing upon this passage, has the following observation out of Taylor: '^ Thus, 
in the compass of two verses, the apostle hath expliuned what that Nature 
is of which he speaks, and demonstrated that there is a revelation from God 
written on the heart or mind of man; consequently it is a revelation conomon 
to all nations; and so far as it goes, it agrees with the things ¥nritten in the 
external revelation which God hath made to some nations." And here it 
may be observed, that Friends believe also, that in the same manner as the 
Spirit of Grod ezdightened the different Grentile nations previous to the time 
6t the apostle, so it continues to enlighten those who hiftve been discovered 
since; for no nation has been found so ignorant as not to make an acknow- 
ledgment of a superior Spirit, and to know the difference between good and 
evil. Hence it may be considered as illuminating those nations where the 
Scriptures have never reached at the present day. 

With respect to the last case, which includes those who have heard with 
their outward ears the gospel of Jesus Christ, Friends beheve that the Spirit 
of God has continued its office of a spiritual instructor, as weU to these as to 
any of the persons who have been described. For the gospel is nowhere 
said to supersede, any more than the law of Moses did, the assbtance of the 
Spirit. On the other hand, this Spirit was deemed necessary, and this by 
the apostles themselves, even after churches had been established, or men 
had become Christians. Paul declares (1 Cor. xii. 7) that whatever spiritual 
gifts some of his followers might then have, and however these gifts might 
tiien differ from one another, the Spirit of Grod was given imiversally to man, 
and this to profit withaL He declares again (Kom. viii. 14), that as many 
as were led by this Spirit, these, and these only, possessed the knowledge 
that was requisite to enable them to become the sons of Grod. And in Ma 
letter to the Thessalonians, who had become a Christian church, he gave them 
many particular injunctions, among which one was, that they £ould not 
quench or extingui^ this Spirit (1 Thes. v. 19). 

In the same manner as this Spirit was deemed necessaiy in the days of the 
apostle, and this to every man individually, and even after he had become 
a Christian, so the members of this Society consider it to have been necessary 
since, and to continue so wherever Christianity is professed. For many 
persons may read the Holy Scriptures and hear them read in churches, and 
yet not feel the proper conviction for sin. Here then Friends conceive the 
Spirit of God to be still necessary. It comes in with its inward monitions 
luid reproofs where the Scripture has been neglected or forgotten. It 
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attempts to stay the arm of him who is going to offend, and frequently averts 
the blow. 

Neither is this Spirit unnecessary even where men profess an attention 
to the literal precepts of the gospel. For in proportion as men are in the 
-way of attending to the outward Scriptures, they are in the way of being 
inwardly taught by God. But without this inward teaching no outward 
teaching can be effectual; for though persons may read the Scriptures, yet 
they cannot spiritually understand them; and though they may admire the 
Christian religion, yet they cannot enjoy it, according to the opinion of 
Friends^ but through the medium of the Spirit of God* 



CHAPTER Vn. 

The Sufficiency as well as Uniyeisalily of the Gift of the Holy Spirit. 

As the Spirit of God has been thus afforded to every man since the founda- 
tion of the world to profit withal, so Friends say that it has been given to 
him in a sufficient measure for this purpose. 

By the word ** sufficient" we are not to understand that this Divine Hon* 
itor calls upon men every day or hour, but that it is within every man, and 
that it aw^ens him seasonably, and so often during the term of his natural 
life as to exonerate God from the charge of condemning him unjustly if he 
fails in his duty, and to leave himself without excuse. And in proportion 
as a greater or less measure of this Spirit has been afforded him, so he is more 
or less guilty in the sight of his Maker. 

If any should resist these salutary operations of the Holy Spirit, they resist 
them to their own condemnation. 

Of such it may be observed, that they are said to quench or grieve the 
Spirit, and not unfrequently to resist Grod and to crucify Christ afresh; for 
G<)d, and Christ, and the Spirit, are considered to be inseparably united in 
the Scriptures. 

Of such also it may be observed, that if they continue to resist God's Holy 
Spirit, their feelings may become so callous or hardened in time, that they 
may never be able to perceive its notices again; and. thus the day of their 
visitation may be over: for "my people," saith God, "would not hearken 
to my voice, and Israel would none of me; so I gave them up to their own 
hearts' lusts, and they walked in their own counsek" (Ps. Ixxxi. 11, 12). To 
the same import was the saying of Jesus Christ when he wept over Jeru- 
salem: " If thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the things 
which belong unto thy peace! but now they are hid from thine eyes" (Lu. 
six. 42). As if he had said. There was a day in which ye, the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, might have known those things which belonged to your peace. 
I was then willing to gather you, as a hen gathereth her chickens ; but as 
ye would not «uffer me, the things belonging to your peace are now hid from 
your eyes. Ye would not attend to the impressions by God's Holy Spirit 
when your feelings were tender and penetrable; and therefore now, the day 
having passed over, ye have lost the power of discerning them. 

Those, on the other hand, who, during this visitation of the Holy Spirit, 
attend to its suggestions or warnings, are said to be in the way of redemp- 
tion or salvation. 
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These sentimeiiti of the Sodetj on this labject are beantifiilly detcribed 
by Monro, in bis Ju$t Meaturei of the Piou$ InstUutumM of Youth, "The 
Holy Spirit," nyi he, "solicits and importones those who are in a state of 
sin to return, by inward motions and impressions, by suggesting good thoughts 
and prompting to pious resolutions, l^ checks and controls, by oonyictitms 
of sin and duty; sometimes by frights and tenors, and other whilee by love 
and endearments. But if men, notwithstanding all his loving solicitations, 
do still cherish and cleave to their lusts, and persevere in a state of sin, they 
are then said to resist the Holy Ghost; whereby their condition becomes 
veiy deplorable, and their conversion very difficult: for the more men resist 
the importunities and stifle the motions of the Holy Spirit, the stronger do 
the chains of their corruption and servitude become. Every new act of sin 
gives these a degree of strength, and consequently puts a new obstacle in the 
way of conversion; and when sin is turned into an inveterate and rooted 
habit (which by reiterated commismons and long continuance it is), then it 
becomes a nature, and is with as much difficulty altered as nature is. 
' Can the Ethiopian change his colour, or the lecmard his spots? Then may 
you also do good who are accustomed to do eviL 

"The Holy Spirit^ again,*' says he, "inspires the pr ay ers of those who, in 
consequence of his powerful operations, have crudfied the flesh with the 
affections and lusts, with devout and fiUal aflfootions, and makes intercession 
for them with n^s and groans which cannot be uttered. He guides and 
manages them. The sons of God are led by the Spirit of God. He makes 
his blessed fruits — ^righteousness, peace, joy, and divine love — ^more and more 
to abound in them. He confirms them in goodness, persuades them to per- 
severance, and seals them to the day of redemption." 

This visitation, treatment, and influence of the Holy Spirit, are usually 
elucidated by Friends by the parable of the sower, as recorded by three of 
the evangelists. " Now the seed is the Word of God." But as the ingrafted 
Word, imch is able to save the soul, and the Sfnrit, or divine principle in 
man, are the same, the parable is considered by Friends as relating to that 
divine Light or Spirit which is given to man for his spiritual instruction and 
salvation. As the seed was sown in all sorts of ground, good, bad, and in- 
different, so this Light or Spirit is afforded without exception to alL As 
thorns choked this seed and hindered it from coming to perfection, so bad 
customs, or the pleasures and cares of the world, hinder men from attending 
to this divine prmciple within them, and render it unfruitful in their hearts. 
And as the seed in tiie good ground was not interrupted, and therefore pro- 
duced fruit in abundance; so this spiritual principle, where it is not checked, 
but received and cherisheid, produces also abundance of spiritual fruit in the 
inward man, by putting him into the way of redemption from sin, or of holi- 
ness of life. 

The Spirit of Gk)d, which we have seen to be given to men, and to be given 
them universally, to enable them to distinguish between good and evil, was 
given them also, as Friends believe, for another purpose; nafnely, to redeem 
or save them. Redemption and salvation, in this sense, are the same in the 
language of the Society, and mean a purification from the sins or pollutions 
of the world, so that a new birth may be produced and maintained in the 
inward man. 

As the doctrine of Friends with respect to redemption differs from that 
which generally obtains, I shall allot this chapter to an explanation of the 
distinctions which they themselves usually make upon this subject. 

. Friends never make use of the words original sin, because wese are never 
to be found in the Sacred Writings. They consider man, however^as in a fallen 
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x>r d^raded state, and as inclined and liable to sin. They consider him, in 
short, as having the seed of sin within him, which he inherited from his 
parent Adam. But though they acknowledge this, they dare not say that 
sin is imputed to him on account of Adam's transgression, or that he is 
chargeable with sin until he actually commits it. 

As eveiy descendant, however, of Adam has this seed of sin within him, 
'which, amidst the numerous temptations that beset him, he allows some time 
or other to germinate, so he stands in need of a Redeemer; that is, of some 
power that shall be able to procure pardon for past offences, and of some 
power that shall be able to preserve him in the way of holiness for the future. 
To expiate himself in a manner satisfactory to ike Almighty for so foul a 
stain upon his nature as that of sin, is utterly beyond his abilities; for no 
jgood action that he can perform can do away that which has been once done* 
And to preserve himself in a state of virtue for the future is equally out of 
his own power, because this cannot be done by any effort of his reason, but 
only by conversion of heart It has therefore pleased the Almighty to find 
a remedy in each of these cases. Jesus Christ, by the sacrifice of himself, 
expiates for sins that are past. This sacrifice is considered by Barclay, in 
his Apology, to extend to infants, on account of the seed or principle of sin 
m them. The Spirit of God also, which has been afforded to man as a 
spiritual teacher, has the power of cleansing and purifying the heart so 
dorou^y, that he may be preserved from sinning for the future. 

That f ornveness of past sins is procured by the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, 
is obvious m>m various passages in the Holy Scriptures. Thus the apostle 
Paul says, that ''Jesus Christ was set forth to be a propitiation, through 
£uth in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission of sins that 
are past, through the forbearance of Grod*' (Bo. iii. 25). And in his epistle 
to the Colossians he says, ** In whom we have redemption through his blood, 
even the forgiveness of sins" (Col. i. 14). This may be called the external 
part of redemption; because it has been effected by outward means, or by 
the outward sufferings of Jesus Christ, and it is considered as putting men, 
in consequence of this forgiveness, into the capacity of salvation. TMs part 
of redemption, however, is wholly attributed by Friends to the love of Crod. 

The oUier part of redemption is called inward, because it is considered by 
fViends to be an inward redemption from the power of sin, or a cleansing of 
the heart from the pollutions of the world, lliis inward redemption is pro- 
duoed by the Spirit of God, as before stated, operating on the hearts of men, 
and so deansing and purifying them as to produce a new birth in the inward 
man; so that the same Spirit of God which has been given to men in various 
degrees since the fall of Adam, as a teacher in their spiritual concerns, which 
hath visited every man in his day, and which hath exhorted and reproved 
him for his spiritual welfare, has the power of preserving him from future 
sin and of leading him to salvation. At the same time, !l^ends believe that 
this Spirit was more plentifully diffused, and that greater gifts were given to 
men, after Jesus was glorified than before (Eph. iv. 8). 

That this inward work of redemption is performed by the Spirit of God 
Priends show from various passages in the Sacred Writings. Thus Paul says, 
*' According to his mercy he saved us by the washing of regeneration and die 
renewing of the Holy Ghost" (Tit. iii. 5). The same apostle says again, 
" It is the law of the Spirit that maketh &ee from the law of sin and death" 
(Bo. viii. 2). And again, ''As many as are led by the Spirit of God, they 
are the sons of God" (ch. viii. 14). 

That this inward redemption or salvation is effected by the Spirit, Friends 
say, is obvious also from the experience of all good men, or from the manner 
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in which many hare experienced a total conTmion or change of heart. For 
though there are undoubtedly some who have gone on so gradually in th^ 
reforaiation &om vice to virtue, that it may have been considered to be the 
efifect of reason, which has previously detennined on the necessity of a holy 
life; yet the change from vice to holiness has often been so rapid and 
dedsive as to leave no doubt whatever that it could not have been produced 
by any effort of reason, but solely by some divine operation, which could only 
have been that of the Spirit of Uoo. 

Of these two parts of redemption, the outward and the inward, of whidi 
the latter will be the subject of our consideration, it may be observed, that 
they go hand in hand together. Paul has coupled them together in these 
words : ** For if when we were enemies we were reconciled to God by the 
death of his Son, much more being reconciled we shall be saved by his life" 
(Bo. V. 10); that is, by the life of his Spirit working inwardly in us. And 
as they go together in the mind of the aposUe, so they go together as to the 
benefit of their effects. For, in the first place, the outward part of redemp- 
tion takes place when the inward has begun; and secondly, the outward part 
of redemption, or the sufferings of Jesus Christ, which redeem from past 
sins, cannot have any efficacy tUl the inward has beeun, or while men remain 
in their sins ; or, in other words, no man can be entitled to the forgiveness of 
sins that have been committed till there has been a change in tiie inward 
man; for John intimates that the blood of Christ does not cleanse from sin 
except men walk in the light, or, to use an expression synonymous with 
Friends, except men walk in the Spirit (Jn. L 6, 7). 

The sufferings then of Jesus Chnst having, by means of the forgiveness of 
past sins, put men into a capacity of salvation, the remaining part of salva* 
tion, or the inward redemption of man, is performed by the operation of tiie 
Holy Spirit; of which, however, it must be remembered that a more plenti- 
ful diffusion is considered by Friends to have been granted after the ascension 
of Jesiis Christ than at any former period. 

The nature of this inward work of redemption, or the nature of this new 
office which the Holy Spirit performs in addition to that of a religious 
teacher, may be seen in the following account. 

It has the power, as Friends believe, of checking and preventing bad in- 
clinations and passions — of cleansing and purifying the heart — of destroying 
the carnal mind— of making all old things pass away — of introducing new, 
of raising our spiritual senses so as to make us delight in the things of God, 
and to put us above an unreasonable pursuit after earthly pleasures. Be- 
deeming thus from the pollutions of the world, and leading to spiritual purity, 
it forms a new creature. It produces a new man in the heart. It occasions 
a man by its quickening power to be bom again, and thus puts him into the 
way of salvation. " For verily I say unto tiiee,*' says Jesus Christ to Nice- 
demus, ** Except a man be bom again, he cannot see the kingdom of Gk>d" 
(Jn. iii 3). 

This office and power of the Spirit of God is acknowledged by other Chris- 
tians. Monro, who has been before quoted, observes, '* &at the soul, being 
thus raised from the death of sin and bom again, is divinely animated, and 
discovers that it is alive by the vital operations which it perlorms." 
. ''Again," says he, ''this blissful presence, the regenerate, who are deli- 
vered from the dominion and cleansed from the impurities of sin, have re- 
covered, and it is on the account of it that they are said to be the habitation 
of God through the Spirit, and the temple of the Holy Ghost. For that 
good Spirit taJces possession of them, resides in their hearts, becomes the 
mover, enlightener, and director of all their faculties and powers, gives a 
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new and heavenly tmcture and tendency to all their inclinations and desires, 
and, in one wor(( is the great spring of all they think, or do, or say; and 
hence it is that they are. said to walk no more after the flesh, but after the 
Spirit, and to be led by the Spirit of God." 

Dr. Hammond, in lus Paraphrase and Annotations on the New Testament, 
observes, that he '^ who hath been bom of God, is literally he who hath had 
such a blessed change wrought in him by the operations of God's Spirit in 
his heart, as to be translated &om the power of darkness into the kingdom 
of his dear Son." 

'''As Christ in the flesh," says the great and venerable Locke, ''was 
wholly exempt from aU taint and sin; so we, by that Spirit which was in 
him, shall be exempt from the dominion of carnal lusts, if we make it our 
choice and endeavour to live after the Spirit. Here the apostle," says 
Locke, "shows that Christians are delivered from the dominion of their 
carnal lusts by the Spirit of God that is given to them, and dwells in them 
as a new quickening principle and power, by which they are put into the 
state of a spiritual life, wherein their members are made capable of becoming 
the instruments of righteousness." 

And this Spirit of God, which thus redeems from the poUutions of the 
world, and puts a new heart as it were into man, is considered by Friends 
so powerful in its operations as to be able to lead him to perfection. By 
this they do not mean to say that the perfection of man is at all like the 
perfection of €rod, because the perfection of the former is capable of growth. 
They believe, however, that in his renewed state he may be brought to be 
so perfect as to be able to keep those commandments of God which are en- 
joined him. Li tills sense they believe it is that Noah is called by Moses a 
just and perfect man in his generation (Go. vi. 9); and that Job is described 
as a perfect and an upright man (Job i. 8); and that the evangelist Luke 
speaks of Zacharias and Elizabeth in these words : " They were both right- 
eous before God, and walked in all the commandments and ordinances of the 
Lord blameless" (Lu. i. 6). 

That man who is renewed in heart can attain this degree of perfection, 
they hold it but reasonable to suppose : for to think that God has given to 
man any law which it is impossible for him, when aided by the Holy Spirit, 
to keep — or to think that the power' of Satan can be stronger in man than 
the power of Christ — ^is to think very inadequately of the Almighty; and to 
cast a dishonourable reflection on his goodness, justice, and power. Add 
to which, that there would not have been such expressions in the New Tes- 
tament as those of Jesus Christ, "Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect," nor would there have been other 
similar expressions of the apostles, if the renewed man had not possessed the 
power of doing the will of God. 

This doctrine of perfection brought Friends into disputes with persons of 
other religious denominations at the time of their establishment. But how- 
ever it might be disapproved of, it was not new in these times, nor was it 
originally introduced by them. Some of the fathers of the church, and many 
estimable divines of different countries, had adopted it. And here it may 
be noticed that the doctrine had been received also by several of the religious 
in our own country. 

In the Golden Remains of the ever memorable John Hales, we find that 
'' through the grace of him that doth enable us we are stronger than Satan; 
and the policy of Christian warfare hath as many means to keep back and 
defend as the deepest reach of Satan hath to give the onset." 

''Augustine," says this amiable writer, "was of opinion that it was pos- 
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sible for us even in this nfttnral life, seconded by the gnoe of God, perfectiy 
to ACCompliBh what the law requires at our hands.** In the Golden RemaxM 
many sentiments are to be found of the same tenor. 

Bacon, who collected and published Dr. Robert Grell's Remains^ says in 
his preface, that Dr. Greli preached before King Charles L, on £p. iv. 10, at 
Newmaiket, in the year 1681, a bold discourse, yet becoming him, testifying 
before the king that doctrine he taught to his life's end, '' the poesibUity, 
through grace, of keeping the law of C^ in this life.'* 'Whoever reads these 
venerable JtcTnains will mid this doctrine inculcated in them. 

Monro, who lived some time after Dr. G^, continued the same doctrine. 
** So great," says he in his Jtut Mecuuret, '* is the goodness and benignity of 
God, and so perfect is the justice of hii nature, that he will not, cannot^ 
command impoesibihties. Whatever he requires of mankind by way of duty 
he enables them to perform. This grace goes before, and assists their en- 
deavours; so that, when they do not comply with his injunctions, it is be* 
cause they will not employ the power 'that he has given them, and which he 
is ready to increase and tieighten upon their dutLful improvement of vdiat 
they have already received, and their serious application to him for more.** 

Again: ''Thou^ of ourselvee and without Christ we can do nothing, yet 
with him we can do all things;** and then he adds a little lower, ** Why 
should any duty frighten us or seem impossible to us?" 

Having now stated it to be the belief of the members of this community, 
that the Spirit of Grod p^orms the inward wo]& of redemption in man, and 
that its powers are such that it may lead him to perfection in the way ex- 
^ained, it remains for me to observe, that it is their belief also that this 
Spirit has been given for these purposes, without any exception, to all of the 
human race; or in the same manner as it was given as a universal teacher, 
so it has been given as a universal redeemer to man : and that it acts in 
this capacity, and fulfils its office to all those who attend to its inward striv- 
ings and encourage its influence on their hearts. 

That it was given to all for this purpose they believe to be manifest from 
the apostle Paid: ''For the grace of God,** says he, ''which bringeth salva- 
tion, hath appeared to all men" (Tit. ii. 11). He says again, that " the gospd 
was preached to every creature which is under heaven*' (Col. i 23). He 
defines the gospel to be "the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth" (Ro. i. 16). He means, therefore, that this inward power of 
redemption was afforded to alL For the outward gospel had not been 
preadied to all in the time of the apostle, nor has it been preached to all 
even at the present day. But these passages are of universal import. 
They imply no exception. They comprehend every individual of the human 
race. 

That this Spirit was also given to all for these purposes, Friends believe, 
when they consider other passages in the Scriptures which appear to them 
to belong to this subject. For they consider this Spirit to have begun its 
inward work of redemption with the fall of the first man, and to have con- 
tinued it through the patriarchal and Jewish ages to the outward coming of 
Christy when there vras to be no other inward redemption but by the same 
means. In the same manner, Jesus Christ having tasted death for every 
man, the sacrifice or outward redemption looks backwards and forwards, as 
weU to Adam as to those who lived after the gospel-times. Thus by the 
promise which was given to Adam, there was to be perpetual enmity between 
the seed of the serpent and the seed of the woman, though the latter was to 
vanquish — or as fViends interpret it, between the spirit of sin and the Spirit 
of God that was placed in man. This promise was fully accomplished by 
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Jesns, who, according fo the flesh, came frojo. the woman. But !EViends 
consider it to have been partially accomplished by many from the time of 
Adam; for they believe thftt many who have attended to the seed of God, 
or, which is the same thing, to the portion of the Spirit of God within them, 
have witnessed the enmity alluded to, and the power of sin, in a great degree, 
bruised within their own hearts; or experienced in these early times the re- 
deeming power of the Spirit of God. " Whosoever is bom of Grod doth not 
commit sin; for his seed remaineth in him, and he cannot sin, because he is 
bom of God" (1 Jn. iii. 9). And except this be the case. Friends conceive 
some of the passages which they suppose to relate to this subject not to be 
so satisfactorily explicable as they might be rendered. For it is said of 
Abraham, that he saw Christ's day. But as Abraham died long before the 
visible appearance of Christ in the flesh, he could neither have seen Christ 
outwardly nor his day. It is still affirmed that he saw Christ's day. And 
Friends say they believe that he saw him inwardly; for he witnessed in his 
own spirit, which is the same thing, the redeeming power of the Spirit of 
God. For as the world was made by the Spirit, or by the Word, which is 
frequently interpreted to be Christ, so these terms are synonymous, and 
often used the one for the other. Friends, therefore, believe Abraham to 
have experienced in a very high degree the power of this inward redemption. 
They do not deny that Abraham might have seen Christ prophetically, but 
they believe he saw him particularly in the way describe. They believe, 
also, that Job experienced this redemptioii in an extraordinary manner. 
For he asserted that he knew ''that his Bedeemer lived." But Job could 
never have said this except he had alluded to the powerful influence within 
him, which had purified his heart from the pollution of sin. For being as 
early as the time of Moses, he could never have seen any of the sacred writ* 
ings which mentioned Jesus Christ as a Bedeemer, or the person of Jesus 
Christ. Friends also consider David, firom the numerous expressions to be 
found in the Psalms, as having experienced this inward work of redemption. 
And in the same manner as they conceive this Spirit to have striven with 
Abraham, Job, and David, so they conceive it to have striven with others 
of the same nation, for their inward redemption from the power of sin, to the 
time of Jesus Christ. They believe, again, that it has striven with all the 
heathen nations from the foundation of the world to the same period. And 
they believe also that it has continued its office of a Bedeemer to all people, 
whether Jews, heathens, or Christians, from ^e time of Jesus Christ to the 
present day. 

I have already stated that the Spirit of God is considered by the Society 
of Friends as effecting the work of redemption in men; and that in this office 
it has the power of producing a new birth in them, and of leading them to 
perfection in the way described. This proposition, however, I explained 
only in the ordinary way. But as Friends have a particular way of viewing 
and expressing it, and as they deem it one of the most important of their 
religious propositions, I trust that I shall be excused by the reader if I dwell 
a little longer on this subject. 

Jesus Christ 'States, as was said before, in the most clear and positive 
terms, that except a man be bom again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Now the great work of reli^on is salvation or redemption. Without this 
no man can see God. And therefore the meaning of the words of Jesus 
Christ will be this — that except a man be bom again, he cannot experience 
that inward work of redemption which shall enable him to see the kingdom 
of heaven. 

U 
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Bedemption then is neoesaary to qualify for a participation of the heavenly 
joys; and it is stated to take place by means of the new birth. 

The particular ideas then which Friends entertain relatire to the new 
birth and perfection are the following : 

In ike same manner as the Divine Being has scattered the seeds of plants 
and vegetables in the body of the earth, so he has implanted a portion of his 
own incorruptible seed, or of that which, in Scripture language, is called the 
**8eed of the kingdom," in the soul of every individual of the human race. 
As the sun by its genial influence quickens the vegetable seed, so it is the 
office of the Holy Spirit, in whom is life, and who resides in the temjde of 
man, to quicken that which is heavenly. And in the same manner as the 
vegetable seed conceives and brings forth a plant or a tree with root, stem, 
and branches; so if the soul, in which the seed of the kingdom is placed, be 
willing to receive the influence of the Holy Spirit upon it, this seed is quick- 
ened, and a spiritual offspring is produced. Now this ofifepring is said to be 
as real a birth from the seed in the soul, by means of the Spirit, as the plant 
&om its own seed by means of the influence of the sun. ''The seed of the 
kingdom," says Isaac Penington, ''consists not in words or notions of 
mind, but is an inward thing, an inward spiritual substance in the hearty as 
real inwardly in its kind as other seeds are outwardly in their kind; and 
being recdved by faith, and taking root in man (his heart, his earth, bdng 
ploughed up and prepared for it), it groweth up inwardly as truly and really 
as any outward seed doth outwardly." 

With respect to the o£bpring thus produced in the soul of man, it may be 
variously named. As it comes from the incorruptible seed of God, it may 
be called a birth of the divine nature or life. As it oomes by the agency oi 
the Spirit, it may be caUed the life of the Spirit. As it is new, it may be 
called the new man or creature. Or it may have the appellation of a child 
of God. Or it is that spiritual life and light, or that spiritual principle and 
power within us, which may be called the anointing, or Christ within. 

"As this seed," says Barclay, "is received in the heart, and suffered to 
bring forth its natural and proper effect, Christ comes to be formed and 
raised, called in Scripture the new man, Christ within us, the hope of glory. 
Yet herein Friends do not equal ti^emselves with the holy man, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, in whom the fulness of the Godhead dwelt bodily, neither 
destroy his present existence. For though they affirm Christ dwells in them, 
yet not immediately, but mediately, as he is in that seed whidi is in them." 

Of the same opinion was the learned Cudworth. "We aU," says he, 
"receive of his fulness grace for grace, as all the stars in heaven are said to 
light their candles at the sun's flame. For though his body be withdrawn 
from us, yet by the lively and virtual contact of, his Spirit, he is always 
kindling, cheering, quickening, wanning, and enlivening hearts. Nay, tins 
divine uf e begun and kindled in any heart, wheresoever it be, is something of 
God in flesh, and, in a sober and qualified sense, divinity incarnate: and all 
particular Christians, that are really possessed of it, are so many mystical 
Christs." 

Again : "Never was any tender infant so dear to those bowels that b^at 
it, as an infant new-bom Christ, formed in the heart of any true believer, to 
God the Father of it." 

This account relative to the new birth Friends conceive to be strictly 
deducible from the Holy Scriptures. It is true, they conceive, as far as the 
new birth relates to God, and to the seed, and to the Spirit, from the foUow- 
ing passages : " Whosoever is bom of Grod doth not commit sin, for his seed 
remaineth in him" (1 John iii. 9); "Being bom again, not of corruptible 
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seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of God*' (1 Peter i. 23); "Of his 
own will begat he us with the word of truth '* (James i. 18). It is considered 
to be true^ again, as far as the new birth relates to the creature bom, and to 
the name which it may bear, from these different expressions: "Of whom I 
travail in birth again, till Christ be formed in you'* (Gral. iv. 19) ; "Never- 
theless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me** (Gal. ii. 20); "But ye 
have received the Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father'* (Bom. 
viii. 16); "But as many as received him (that is, the Word or Spirit), to 
them gave he power to become the sons of Grod'* (John i. 12); "Eor as 
many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God'* (Bom. viii. 
14). And as parents and children resemble one another, so beUevers are 
made "conformable to the image of his Son (ver. 39), who is the image of 
the invisible Grod *' (Coloss. i, 16). 

Having explained in what the new birth consists, or having shown, accord- 
ing to Barclay, "that the seed is a real spiritual substance, which the soul 
of man is capable of feeling and apprehending, from which that real spiritual 
inward birth arises, called the new creature, or the new man in the heart '* 
(p. 139, ed. 8); it remains to show how believers, or those in whose souls 
Christ is thus produced, may be said " to grow up to perfection;** for by this 
real birth or geniture in them, they come to have those spiritual senses raised 
by which they are made capable of tasting, smelling, seeing, and lift.T»^liTig 
the things of Grod. 

It may be observed, then, that in the new birth a progress is experienced 
from infancy to youth, and from youth to manhood. As it is only by sub- 
mission to the operation of the Spirit that this birth can take place, so it is 
only by a like submission that any progress or growth &om one stature to 
another will be experienced in it. Neither can the regenerated become 
instrumental iA the redemption of others, any further or otherwise than as 
Christ, or the Anointing, dwells and operates in them, teaching them all 
truths necessary to be known, and strengthening them to perform every act 
necessary to be done for this purpose. He must be their only means and 
'*hope of glory" (CoL i. 27). It will be then that "the creature, which 
waiteth in earnest expectation for the manifestation of the sons of God, will 
be delivered from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God'* (Bom. viii. 19, 21). For, "if any man be in Chnst he is 
a new creature : old things are passed away; behold, aU things are become 
new, and aU things of God** (2 Cor. v. 17, 18). 

Those who are the babes of the regeneration b^;in to see spiritual things. 
The natural man, the mere creature, never saw GkMi But tiie babes, who 
cry, Abba, Father, begin to see and to know him. Though as yet unddlful 
in the word of righteousness, "they desire the sincere milk of the word, that 
they may grow iiereby*' (1 Pe. ii. 2). 

Those who may be considered as the young men in this state are said to ■ 
be "spiritually strong, and the word of God abiding in them, to have over- 
come the wicked one" (1 John ii. 14). 

They who have attained a state of manhood are called fathers, or are said 
to be of full age, and to be capable of taking strong meat. " They come in 
the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto perfect 
men, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ." They arrive 
at such a state of stability that they are "no more children, ^tossed to and fro, 
and carried about with every wind of doctrine, but speaking the truth in 
love, grow up unto him in all things, which is the head, even Christ " (£ph. 
iv. 18-16). "The old man with his deeds being put off^ they have put on the 
new man, which is renewed in knowledge after tilie image of him that created 
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him*' (Col. lii. 9, 10). "They are washed, they are sanctified, they are 
justified, in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our Grod** 
(1 Cor. yi. 11). The new creation is thus completed, and the Sabbath, 
wherein man ceases from his own works, is fully attained; so that eveiy 
belieyer can then say with the apostle, ** I am crucified with Christ. Nerer- 
thelees I live : yet not I, but Christ liveth in me : and the life which I now 
live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and 
gave himself for me ** (GaL ii. 20). 

But this state of manhood, ''by which the man of God may be made per- 
fect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works'* (2 Tim. iii. 17), does not 
take place till Christ be fully formed in the souls of believers, or till they are 
brought wholly under his rule and government. He must be substantiany 
formed in them. He must actually be their life and their hope of gloiy. He 
must be their head and governor. As the head and the body and the 
members are one, according to the apostle, but the head directs, so Christ, 
and believers in whom Chnst is bom and formed, are one spiritual body, 
which he himself must direct also. Thus Christ, where he is fully formed in 
man, or where believers are grown up to the measure of the stature and ful- 
ness of sonship, is the head of every man, and God is the head of Christ. 
Thus Christ, the begotten, entirely governs the whole man, as the head 
directs and governs iSl the members of the body; and God the Father, as the 
head of Chnst, entirely guides and governs the begotten. Hence, believers 
"are Christ's, and Christ is God's" (1 Cor. iii 23): so that, ultimately, God 
is all in all. 

Having given this new view of the subject, I shall only observe further 
upon it, that the substance of this chapter turns out to be the same as that 
of the preceding; or that the inward work of redemption cannot be effected 
but through the medium of the Spirit of God. For Christ, <&cording to the 
ideas now held out, must be bom in men, and he must be formed in them, 
and he must rule them, before they can experience full inward redemption; 
or, in other words, they cannot experience this inward work of redemption, 
except they can truly say that he governs them, or except they can truly call 
him Governor, or Lord. But no person can say that Christ rules in him, 
except he undergoes the spiritual process of regeneration which has been 
described; or, to use the words of the apostle, "no man can say that Jesus 
is the Lord, but by the Holy Spirit" (1 Cor. xii. 3). The reader will easily 
discern from the view here taken of the new birth, how men, according to 
Friends, become partakers of the divine nature, and how they make it out 
that Abraham and others saw Christ's day, as I mentioned in a former chapter. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

S«Iyati<m possible to all— Election and Reprobation. 

It will appear from the foregoing observations that it is the belief of the 
members of this Society, that every man who attends to the strivings of the 
Holy Spirit has the power of inward redemption within himself; and that 
as outward redemption by the sufferings of Jesus Christ extends to all, where 
the inward has taken place, so redemption or salvation, in its full extent, is 
possible to eveiy individual of the human race. 
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This position, however, is denied by those Christians who have pronounced 
in favour of Uie doctrine of election and reprobation ; because; if they 
believe some were predestinated from all eternity to eternal happiness, and 
the rest to eternal misery, they must then believe that salvation is not possible 
to all, and that it was not intended to be universal. 

Friends have attempted to answer the objections which have been thus 
made to their theory of redemption. And as the reader will probably expect 
that I should notice what they have said upon this subject, I have reserved 
the answers they have given for the present place. 

In the first place, they do not deny the genuineness of any of those texts 
"which are usually advanced against them. Of all people they flee the least 
to the cover of interpolation, or mutilation of Scripture, to shield themselves 
trqm the strokes of their opponents. They believe, however, that there are 
passages in the Sacred Writings which will admit of an interpretation 
different from that which has been assigned them by many; and upon this 
they principally rely in the present case. If there are passages to which two 
meanings may be annexed, and if for one there is equal authority as for the 
other, yet if one meaning should destroy all the most glorious attributes of 
the Supreme Being, and the other should preserve them as recognized in the 
other parts of the Scripture, they think they are bound to receive that which 
favours the justice, mercy, and wisdom of God, rather than that which makes 
him appear both unjust and crueL 

They believe, again, that some Christians have misunderstood the texts 
which they quote in favour of the doctrine of election and reprobation, for 
the following reasons : — 

First, because if God had from all eternity predestinated some to eternal 
happiness, and the rest to eternal misery, the mission of Jesus Christ upon 
earth became unnecessary, and his mediation ineffectual. 

If this, again, had been a fundamental doctrine of Christianity, it never 
could have been overlooked (considering that it is of more importance to men 
than any other) by the Founder of that religion. But he never delivered 
any words in the course of his ministry from which any reasonable conclusion 
could be drawn that such a doctrine formed any part of the creed which he 
intended to establish among men. His doctrine was that of mercy, tender- 
ness, and love, in which he inculcated the power and efficacy of repentance, 
and declared there was more joy in heaven over one sinner that repented 
than over ninety-nine just persons who needed no repentance. By the 
parable of the sower, which Friends consider to relate wholly to the Word or 
Spirit of God, it appears that persons of all descriptions were visited equally 
for their salvation; and that their salvation depended much upon themselves; 
and that, where obstacles arose, they arose from themselves also, by allowing 
temptations, persecutions, and the cares of the world, to overcome them. In 
short, they believe that the doctrine of election and reprobation is contrary 
to the whole tenor of the doctrines promulgated by Jesus Christ. 

Friends conceive also that this doctrine is contrary to the doctrines pro- 
mulgated by the evangelists and apostles, and particularly contrary to those 
of Paul himself, from whom it is principally taken. To make this apostle 
contradict himself they dare not. And they must therefore conclude, either 
that no person has rightly understood it, and that it has hitherto been kept 
in mystery; or if it be intelligible to the human understanding, it must be 
explained by comparing it with other texts of the same apostle, as well as 
with those of others, and always in connection with the general doctrines of 
Christianity, and the character and attributes of God. Now the apostle 
Paul, who is considered to intimate that God predestinated some to eternal 
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•alvation, and the rest to eternal miseiy (Rom. ix.), says that ''God made of 
one blood all nations of men to dwell on all the face of the earth'' (Acts zviL 
26); that in the gospel-dispensation "there is neither Greek nor Jew, cir- 
camcision nor micircumcision, Barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor free'* {C6L 
iii. 11). He desires also Timothy ''to make prayers and supplications and 
intercessions for all men" (1 Tim. ii 1-6); wmch Friends conceive Paul 
could not hare done if he had not beUeved it to be possible that all might be 
sayed. " For this is acceptable," says he, "in the sight of God our Saviour, 
who will have all men to be saved; for there is one God, and one Mediator 
between Grod and men, the man Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom 
for alL" Again: he says* "that Jesus Christ tasted death for every man" 
(Heb. ii. 9). And in another place he says, "The grace of God, whidi 
bringeth salvation, hath appeared unto all men " (Titus u. 11). But if this 
grace has appeared to all, none can have been without it; and if its object be 
salvation, then all must have had sufficient to save them, if obedient to its 
saving operations. 

If the doctrine, also, of election and reprobation be true, then the recom- 
mendations of Jesus Clmst and his i^>ostles, and particularly of Paul >*iwi«ft1f^ 
can be of no avail, and ought never to have been siven. Prayer is inculcated 
by these as an acceptable duty. But why should men pray if they are con- 
demned beforehand, and if their destiny is inevitable f If the doctrine, again, 
be true, then all the exhortations to repentance which are to be found in the 
Scriptures must be unnecessary. For why should men r^>ent, except for a 
little temporary happiness in this world, if they cannot be saved in a future? 
This doctrine is considered by Friends as making the precepts of the aposUes 
unnecessary; as setting aside the hopes and encouragements of the gospel; 
and as standing in the way of repentance or holiness of life. 

This doctrine, again, is considered as objectionable; inasmuch as it obliges 
men to sin, and charges them with the commission of it. It makes also the 
Fountain of all purity the fountain of all sin, and the Author of aU good the 
fountain of all evil. It gives to the Supreme Being a malevolence that is 
not to be found in the character of the most malevolent of his creatures. It 
makes him more cruel than the I'most cruel oppressor ever recorded of the 
human race. It makes him to have deliberately made millions of men for 
no other purpose than to stand by and delight in their misery and destruc- 
tion. But is it possible. Friends ask, for iloB to be iarue of Him who is thus 
described by John — "God is love?" 

The members of this community conceive that in their interpretation of 
the passages which are usually quoted in support of the doctrine of election 
and reprobation, and which I shall now give to the reader, they do no 
violence to the attributes of the Almighty; but, on the olher hand, confirm 
his wisdom, justice, and mercy, as displayed in the Sacred Writings, in his 
reUgious government of the world. 

&ese passages may be considered both as of public and of private import: 
of public, as they relate to the world at large; of private, as they relate to 
the Jews, to whom they were addressed by the i^>ostle. 

In viewing the doctrine as of public import. Friends use the words " called, " 
"predestined," and "chosen," in the ormnaiy way in which they are used in 
the Scriptures, or in the way in which Christians generally understand them. 

They believe that the Almighty intended, &om the Deginning, to make 
both individuals and nations subservient to the end which he had proposed 
to himself in the creation of the world. For this purpose he gave men dif- 
ferent measures of his Holy Spirit; and in proportion as they have used these 
gifts more e^^tensively than others, they have been more useful among man- 
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kind. Now all these may be truly said to have been instruments in the^ 
liands of Providence, for the good works which they have severally performed; 
but if instruments in his h^ds, then they may not improperly be styled 
chosen vessels. In this sense they view the words "chosen" or ''called.'* 
In the same sense they view also the word "preordained " — but with this 
difference, that the instruments were foreknown. And that God should 
have known these instruments beforehand is not wonderful; for he who 
created the world, and who, to use a human expression, must see at one 
glance all that ever has been, and that is, and that is to come, must have 
known the means to be employed, and the characters who were to move^ in 
the execution of his different dispensations to the world. 

In this sense they conceive that Grod may be said to have f oreknovm, called, 
chosen, and preordained Noah and also Abraham, and Moses, and Aaron 
and his sons, and all the prophets, and all the evangelists and apostles, and 
all the good men who have been useful in spiritual services in their own 
generation or day. 

In this sense, also, many may be said to have been chosen or called in the 
days of the apostle Paul; for they are described as having had various gifts 
bestowed upon them by the Spirit of God. ** To one was given the word of 
wisdom, to another the word of knowledge, to another the discerning of spirits, 
to another prophecy, and to others, other kinds of gifts. But the self -same 
Spirit worked all these, dividing to every man severally as he chose" (1 Cor. 
xii. 10, 11); that is, particular persons were called by the Spirit of God, in 
the days of the apostle, to particular offices for the perfecting of his church. 

In the same sense IViends consider all true ministers of the gospel to be 
chosen. They believe that no imposition of hands or human ordination can 
qualify for this office. Grod, by means of his Holy Spirit alone, prepares 
such as are to be the vessels in hu house. Those, therefore, who, in obedience 
to this Spirit, come forth from the multitude to perform spiritual offices, may 
be said to be called or chosen. 

In this sense nations may be said to be chosen also; such were the Israel- 
ites, who, by means of their peculiar laws and institutions, were kept apart 
from the other inhabitants of the world. 

Now the question is, if any persons should be said to have been chosen in 
the Scripture-language, for what were they so chosen? The favourers of the 
doctrine of election and reprobation say, For their salvation. But Friends 
say. This is nowhere manifest; for the term salvation is not annexed to any 
of the passages from which the doctrine is drawn. Nor do they believe it 
can be made to appear from any of the Scriptural Writings, that one man is 
called, or chosen, or predestined to salvation more than another. They 
believe, on the other hand, that these words relate wholly to the usefulness 
of individuals; and that, if God has chosen any particular persons, he has 
chosen them tiiat they might be the ministers of good to others; that they 
might be spiritual lights in the universe; or that they might become, in dif- 
ferent times and circumstances, instruments of increasing the happiness of 
their fellow-creatures. Thus the Almighty may be said to have chosen 
Noah, to perpetuate the memoiy of the deluge, to promulgate the origin and 
histoiy of mankind, and to become, as Peter calls him, ''a preacher of 
righteousness" to those who were to be the ancestors of men. Thus he may 
be said to have chosen Moses to give the Law, and to lead out the Israelites, 
and to preserve them as a distinct people, who should carry with them notions 
of his existence, his providence, and his power. Thus he may be said to 
have chosen the prophets, that men in aftei^ages, seeing their prophecies 
aocompliahed, might believe that Christianity was of divine origin. Thus, 
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aliOy he may be said to have olioeen Paul (and indeed Paul is described bb a 
chosen vessel. Acts ix. 15) to diffuse the gospel among the Gentile world. 
. That the words " called " or *' chosen " relate to the usefulness of indi- 
viduals in the world, and not to their salvation, is the beli^ of Friends, from 
examining the comparison or simile which Paul has introduced, of the potter 
and of his day, upon this very occasion; ''Shall the thing formed say to him 
that formed it. Why hast thou made me thus ? Hath not the potter power 
over the day, of the same lump to make one vessd unto honour, and another 
to dishonour?" (Eom. ix. 20, 21). This simile they say relates obviously to 
the uses of these vessels. The potter makes some for splendid or extraordinary 
uses and purposes, and others for those whidi are mean and ordinary. So 
God has chosen individuals to great and glorious uses, while others remain in 
the mean or common mass, undistinguished by any very active part in the 
promotion of the ends of the world, i^or have the latter any more reason to 
complain that God has given to others greater spiritual gifts, than that he 
has given to one man a better intellectual capadty than to another. 

They argue, again, that the words ''called" or "chosen'' relate to useful- 
ness, and not to salvation; because if men were predestined from all eternity 
to salvation, they could never do anything to deprive themselves of that 
salvation; that is, they could never do any wrong in this life, or fall from a 
state of purity: whereas it appears that many of those whom the Scriptures 
consider to have been chosen have failed in their duty to God; that these 
have had no better ground to stand upon than their neighbours; that election 
has not secured them from the displeasure of the Almighty; but that they 
have been made to stand or fall, notwithstanding their dection, as they acted 
well or ill — Gkxi having conducted himself no otiberwise to them than he has 
done to others, in his moral government of the world. 

That persons so chosen have failed in their duty to God, or that election 
has not preserved them from sin, is apparent from the Scriptures. For, in 
the first place, the Israelites were a chosen people. They were the people to 
whom the apostle addressed himself in the chapter whidi has given rise to 
the doctrine of election and reprobation, as the elected, or as having had 
the preference over the descendants of Esau and others. And yet this elec- 
tion did not secure to them a state of perpetual obedience, or the continual 
favour of God. In the wilderness they were frequently rebellious, and they 
were often punished. In the time of Malachi, to which the apostle directs 
their attention, they were grown so wicked that Grod is said to have no 
pleasure in them, and that he would not receive an offering at their hands 
(Malachi i. 10). And in subsequent times, or in the time of the apostle, he 
tells them that they were then passed over, notwithstanding their election, 
on account of their want of rignteousness and faith, and that the Gontiles 
were chosen in their place (Bom. ix. 30-32). 

In the second place, Jesus Christ is said in the New Testament to have 
called or chosen his disdples. But this call, or election, did not secure the 
good behaviour of Judas, or protect him from the displeasure of his Master. 

In the third place, it may be observed that the apostle Paul considers the 
churches imder his care as called or chosen, as consisting of people who came 
out the great body of the heathen world, to become a select community under 
the Christian name. He endeavours to inculcate in them a belief that they 
were the Lord's people; that they were under his immediate or particular 
care; that God knew and loved them before they knew and loved him: and 
yet this election it appears did not secure them from falling off; for many 
of them became apostates in the time of tiie apostle, so that "he was grieved, 
fearing that he had bestowed upon them labour in vain." Neither did this 
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election secure, even to those who then remained in the church, any certunty 
of salvation; otherwise the apostle would not have exhorted them so earnestly 
" to continue in goodness, lest they should be cut ofl^" 

Friends believe, again, that the apostle Paul never included salvation in 
the words "called " or "chosen," for another reason. 

For if these words had implied salvation, then non-election might have 
implied the destruction annexed to it by the favourers of the doctrine of re- 
probation. But no person who knows whom the apostle meant when he 
mentions those who had received, and those who had lost the preference, 
entertains any such notion or idea. For who believes, because Isaac is said 
to have had the preference of Ishmael, and Jacob of Esau, that therefore 
Ishmael and Esau, who were quite as great princes in their times as Isaac 
and Jacob, were to be doomed to eternal misery? Who believes that this 
preference (and the apostle alludes to no other) ever related to the salvation 
of souls t or rather, that it did not wholly relate to the circumstance, that the 
descendants of Isaac and Jacob were to preserve the church of €rod in the 
midst of the heathen nations, and that the Messiah was to come from their 
own line, instead of that of their elder brethren ? Rejection or reprobation^ 
too, in the sense in which it is generally used by the advocates for the 
docbrine, is contrary, in a second point of view, in the opinion of Friends, to 
the sense of the comparison or simile made by the apostle on this occasion. 
For when a potter makes two sorts of vessels, or such as are mean and such 
as are fine and splendid, he makes them for their respective uses. But he 
never makes the meaner sort for the purpose of dashing them to pieces. 

The doctrine, therefore, in dispute, if viewed as a doctrine of general im- 
port, only means, in the opinion of the Society, that the Almighty has a 
right to dispose of his spiritual favours as he pleases, and that he has given 
accordingly different measures of his Spirit to different people; but that^ in 
doing this, he does not exclude others from an opportunity of salvation, or 
a right to life. On the other hand, they believe that he is no respecter of 
persons, only as far as obedience is concerned; that election neither secures 
of itself good behaviour, nor protects from punishment; that every man who 
standeth must take heed lest he fall; that no man can boast of Ins election, 
so as to look down with contempt upon his meaner brethren; and that there 
is no other foundation for an expectation of the continuance of divine favour, 
than a religious life. 

In viewing the passages in question as of private import, which is the next 
view that Fnends take of them, the same lesson, and no other, is inculcated. 
The apostle, in Bom. ix., addresses himself to the Jews, who had been a 
chosen people, and rescues the character of God from the imputation of in- 
justice, in having passed over them, and in having admitted the Crentiles to 
a participation of his favours. 

The Jews had depended so much upon their privileges as the children of 
Abraham, and so much upon their ceremonial observances of the law, that 
they conceived themselves to have a right to continue to be the peculiar people 
of God. The apostle, however, teaches them in Bom. ix. xi. a different 
lesson, and may be said to address them in the following manner : — 

"I am truly sorry, my kinsmen in the flesh, that you, who have always 
considered yourselves the elder and chosen branches of the family of the 
world, should have been passed over; and that the Gentiles, whom you have 
always looked upon as the younger, should be now preferred. But God is 
just. He will not sanction unrighteousness in any; nor will he allow any 
choice of his to continue persons in favour longer tiban, after much long-suf- 
fering, he finds them deserving his support. You are acquainted with your 
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own history. The Aknightj, m you know, undoubtedly distingmflhed the 
posteriW of Abraham, but he was not partial to them alike. Did he not 
reject Jshmael the scoffer, though he was the eldest son of Abraham, and 
countenance Isaac, who was the younger? Did he not pass over Esau, the 
eldest son of Isaac, who had sold his mrthright, and prefer Jacob ? Did he 
not set aside Beuben, Simeon, and Levi, the three eldest sons of Jaoob, who 
were guilty of incest, treachery, and murder, and choose that the Meesiali 
should come from Judah, who was but the fourth? But if in these instances 
he did not respect eldership, why do you expect that he will not pass you 
over for the Gentiles, if ye continue in unbelief? 

** But so true it is that he will not support any whom he may have chosen, 
longer than they continue to deserve it, that he will not even continue his 
countenance to the Grentiles, though he has now preferred them, if by any 
misconduct they should become insensible of his Uyouib. For I may com- 
pare both you and them to an olive-tree (Bom. xL 17-21). If some of you, 
for instance, who are the elder or natural branches, should be broken o£E^ 
and the Gentiles, being a wild olive-tree, should be grafted in among you, 
and with you partake of the root and fatoess of the olive-tree, it would not 
become them to boast against you the branches : for if they boast, they do 
not bear the root, but Sie root them. Perhaps, however, they might say, 
that you the branches were broken off, that they might be grafted in. Well; 
but it was wholly on account of unbelief that you were broken off, and it was 
wholly by faith that they themselves were taken in. But it becomes them 
not to be high-minded, but to fear. For if God spared not you, the natural 
branches, let them take heed lest he also spare not them. 

'' Moreover, my kinsmen in the flesh, I must tell you that you have not 
only no right to complain because the Gentiles have been preferred, but that 
you would have no right to complain even if you were to become the objects 
of God's vengeance. You cannot forget, in ihe history of your own nation, 
the example of Pharaoh. You are acquainted with his obstinacy and di8< 
obedience. You know that he stifled his convictions from day to day. You 
know that by stifling these, or by resisting God's Holy Spirit^ he became 
daily more hardened; and that by allowing himself to become daily more 
hardened, he fitted himself for a vessel of wrath, or prepared the way for his 
own destruction. You know, at length, that God's judgments, but not till 
after much long-suffering, came upon him, so that the power of God became 
thus manifested to many. But if you know all these things, and continue in 
unrighteousness and unbelief which were the crimes of Pharaoh also, why 
do you imagine that your hearts will not become hardened, like the heart of 
Pharaoh; and that if, in consequence, you are g^ty of Pharaoh's crimes, 
you are not deserving of Pharaoh's punishment?" 



CHAPTER IX. 



Bacapitulation of all the doctrineB hitherto laid down with reepect to the influjexioe of 

the Spirit. 

I shall now recapitulate in few words, or in one general proposition, all the 
doctrines which have been advanced relative to the power of the Si»rit; and 
shall just notice an argument which will probably arise on such a recajutula- 
tion, before I proceed to a new subject. 
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It is the belief, then, of Friends, that the Spirit of God f onned or created 
the worid. They believe that a portion of it was given to men after this 
creation, as a guide to them in their spiritual concerns. They believe that 
this portion of it was continued to them after the deluge in the same manner, 
and for the same purposes, to the time of Christ. It was given, however, in 
this interval to different persons in different degrees. Thus Moses was 
more illuminated by it than his contemporaries; for it became through him 
the Author of the law. Thus the prophets received a greater portion of it 
than ordinary persons in their own times. In the time of Christ it continued 
the same office; but it was then given more diffusively than before, and also 
more diffiisively to some than to others. Thus the evangelists and apostles 
received it in an extraordinary degree; and it became through them, and 
Jesus Christ their head, the Author of the gospel. But besides its office of 
a spiritual light and guide to men ,in their spiritual concerns, during all the 
period now assigned, it became to them as they attended to its influence, an 
inward redeemer, producing in them a new birth, and leading them to per- 
fection. And as it was thus both a guide and an inward redeemer, so it has 
continued these offices to the present day. 

From hence it will be apparent that the acknowledgment of Crod's Holy 
Spirit in its various operations, as given in different portions before and after 
the sacrifice of Christ, is the acknowledgment of a principle which is the 
great comer-stone of the religion of the Society of Friends. Without this 
there can be no knowledge, in their opinion, of spiritual things. Without 
this there can be no spiritual interpretation of the Scriptures themselves. 
Without this there can be no redemption, either by inward or outward means. 
Without this there can be no enjoyment of the knowledge of divine things. 
Take, therefore, this principle away from them, and you take away their 
religion at once. Take away the Spirit, and Christianity remains with them 
no more Christianity, than the dead carcass of a man, when the spirit is 
departed, remains a man. Whatsoever is excellent, whatsoever Lb noble, 
whatsoever is worthy, whatsoever is desirable in the Christian faith, they 
ascribe to this Spirit; and they believe that true Christianity can no more 
subsist without it than the outward world could exist without the vital influ- 
ence of the sun. 

Now, an objection will be made to the proposition, as I have just stated 
it, by some Christians, and even by those who do not wish to derogate from 
the Spirit of God (for I have frequently heard it started by such), that by 
means of these doctrines Friends make everything of the Spirit, and but 
little of Jesus Christ. So far from this being true, Friends make much of the 
advantages of Christ's coming in the flesh. Among these are considered the 
sacrifice of his own body, a more plentiful diffiision of the Spirit, and a 
clearer revelation relative to God and man. But I shall notice this objec- 
tion in this place, not so much with a view of answering it, as of attempting 
to show that Christians have not always a right apprehension of scriptural 
terms, and therefore that they sometimes quarrel with one another about 
trifles ; or rather, that when they have disputes with each other, there is 
sometimes scarcely a shade of difference between them. 

To those who make the objection I shall describe the proposition which 
has been stated above, in different terms. I shall leave out the words 
" Spirit of God," and I shall wholly substitute the term "Christ." This I 
shall do upon the authority of some of our best divines. The proposition 
win then run thus : — 

God, by Christ, created the world, "for without him was not anything 
made that was made." 
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He made, by Christ aIbo, the terrestrial globe, on which we live. Se 
made the whole host of heaven. He made therefore^ besides our own, other 
planets and other worids. 

He caused also, by Christy the generation of all animated nature, and of 
course of the life and vital powers of man. 

He occasioned also, by the same Christ, the generation of reason or intel- 
lect, and of a spiritual ftuml^ to man. 

Man, however, had not long been created before he fell into sin. It 
pleased God, therefore, that the same Christ which had thus appeared in 
creation, should strive inwardly with man, and awaken his spiritual faculties, 
by which he might be able to know good from evil, and to obtain inward 
redemption from the pollutions of sin. And this inward striving of Christ 
was to be with every man in after-times, so that all would be inexcusable, 
and subjected to condemnation if they sinned. 

It pleased God also, in process of time, as the attention of man was led 
astray by bad customs, by pleasures, by the cares of the world and other 
causes, that the same Christ, in addition to this his inward striving with him, 
should afford him outward help, accommodated to his outward senses, by 
which his thoughts might be oftener turned towards God, and his soul be the 
better preserved in the way of salvation. Christ accordingly, through Moses 
and the prophets, became the author of a dispensation to the Jews, that is, 
of their laws, types, and customs, of their prophecies, and of their scriptures. 

But as in the education of man, things must be gradually unfolded, so it 
pleased God, in the scheme of his redemption, that the same Christ, in ful- 
ness of time, should take flesh, and become personally upon earth the author 
of another, but of a more pure and glorious dispensation than the former, 
which was to be more extensive also, and which was not to be confined to 
the Jews, but to extend in time to the uttermost comers of the earth. 
Christ, therefore, became the author of the inspired delivery of the outward 
Scriptures of the New Testament. By these, as by outward and secondary 
means, he acted upon men's senses. He informed them of their corrupt 
nature, of their awfrd and perilous situation, of another life, of a day of judg- 
ment, of rewards and punishments. These Scriptures, therefore, of whi^ 
Christ was the author, were outward instruments at the time, and continue 
so to posterity, to second his inward aid. That is, they produce thought, 
give birth to anxiety, excite fear, promote seriousness, turn the eye towards 
God, and thus prepare the heart for a sense of those inward strivings of 
Christ which produce inward redemption from the power and guilt of sin. 

Where, however, this outward aid of the Holy Scriptures has not reached, 
Christ continues to purify and redeem by his inward power. But as men 
who are acted upon solely by his inward strivings have not the same advant- 
ages as those who are also acted upon by the Scriptures, so less is expected 
in the one than in the other case. Less is expected from the Gentile than 
from the Jew, less from the barbarian than from the Christian. 

And this latter doctrine of the universality of the striving of Christ with 
man, in a spiritually instructive and redeeming capacity, as it is merciful and 
just, so it is worthy of the wise and beneficent Creator. Christ, in short, has 
been filling, from' the foundation of the world, the office of an inward Re- 
deemer, and this without any exception, to all the human race. And there 
is even " now no salvation in any other. For there is no other name under 
heaven given among men whereby we must be saved " (Acts iv. 12). 

From this new statement of the proposition, which statement is consistent 
with the language of divines, it will appear that if Friends have made eveiy- 
thing of the Spirit and but little of Christ, I have made, to suit the objec- 
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tors, everything of Christ, and but little of the Spirit. Now, I would ask. 
Where lies the difference between the two statements ? Which is the more 
accurate? or whether when I say these things were done by the Spirit, and 
when I say that they were done by Christ, I do not state precisely the same 
proposition, or express the same thing? 

That Christ, in all the offices stated by the proposition, is neither more 
nor less than the Spirit of God, there can surely be no doubt. In looking at 
Christ we are generally apt to view him with carnal eyes. We can seldom 
divest ourselves of the idea of a body belonging to him, though this was con* 
f essedly human, and can seldom consider him as a pure principle or fountain 
of divine light and life to men. And yet it is obvious that we must view 
him in this light in the present case; for if he was at the creation of the 
world, or with Moses at the delivery of the law (which the proposition sup- 
poses), he could not have been there in his carnal body, because this was not 
produced till centuries afterwards from the Virgin Mary. In this abstract 
light the apostles themselves frequently view Christ. Thus Paul, " I live, 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me" (Gal. ii. ^0). And again, ''Know ye 
not your ownselves, how that Jesus Christ is in you, except ye be repro- 
bates?" (2 Cor. xiii. 5). Now no person imagines that Paul had any idea 
that the body of Christ was either in himself or in others on the occasions on 
which he has thus spoken. 

That Christ, as he held the offices contained in the proposition, was the 
Spirit of God, we may pronoimce from various views which we may take of 
him, all of which seem to lead us to the same conclusion. 

And first, let us look at Christ in the scriptural light in which he has 
been held forth to us in Chapter YII., where I have explained the particular 
views of Friends relative to the new birth. God may be considered here as 
having produced, by means of his Holy Spirit, a birth of divine life in the 
soul of "the body which had been prepared," and this birth was Christ. 
**But that which is bom of the Spirit," says John, **is spirit" (John iii. 6). 
The only question then will be as to the magnitude of the Spirit thus pro- 
duced. In answer to this John says, " that God gave him not the Spirit by 
measure" (John iii. 34). And Paul says the same thing, ''For in him all 
the fulness of the Godhead dwelt bodily " (Col. ii. 9). Now we can have no 
idea of a Spirit without measure, or containing the fulness of the Godhead, 
but the Spirit of God. 

Let us now look at Christ in another point of view, or as Paul seems to 
have viewed him. He defines Christ " to be the wisdom of God and the 
power of God" (1 Cor. i. 24). But what are the wisdom of God and the 
power of God but the great characteristics and the great constituent parts of 
his Spirit? 

But if these views of Christ should not be deemed satisfactory, we will 
contemplate him as John the evangelist has held him forth to our notice. 
Moses says that the Spirit of God created the world. But John says that 
the Word created it. The Spirit, therefore, and the Word must be the same. 
But this Word he tells us afterwards, and this positively, was Jesus Christ. 

I would not have it understood from this little statement of my own (in- 
vented merely to show how near Christians may' be to each other when they 
think they differ) that the Friends always consider Christ and the Spirit th^ 
same, or the former only as a principle. "There is a difference," says Isaac 
Penington, " between the fulness of the light which, enlighteneth, and the 
measure that is given. The one is Christ himself. The other is his gift." 

It appears, therefore, from these observations, that it makes no material 
difference whether we use the words "Spirit of God" or "Christ" in the 
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propontion that has been before xm, or that there will be no cB£krence in the 
meaning of the propodtion either in the one or the other case; and also, that 
if Friends only allow, when the Spirit took flesh, that the body was given ss 
a saorifice for sin, or that a part of the redemption of man, as far as his part 
sins are forgiven, is effected by this sacrifice, there will be little or no differ- 
ence between the religion of Friends and that of the objectors, as far as it 
relates to Christ. 

I ought to mention here that Friends belieye that the atonement involved 
much greater suffisrings than merely the death of the body of Christ. Th^ 
conceive that the nature of a propitiation for sin, made to an infinitely ho^ 
and just God, and the expressions of Christ, " My soul is exceeding sorrow- 
ful, even unto death;*' ''M^ God, my Orod, why hast thou forsaken mef* 
point to a much greater sacrifice. 

In their theological writings Friends have frequently said that every man 
has a portion of the Holy Spirit within him; and this assertion has not been 
censured. But they have also said that every man has a portion of Christ, 
or of the Ught of Christ, within him. Now this assertion has been considered 
extravagant and wild. The reader will therefore see that if he admits the 
one, he cannot very consistently censure the other. 



CHAPTER X. 

If inisten of tiie gospel — ^Hinistiy of women. 

" Having now fuUy detailed the operations of the Spirit of God, as to as 
Friends believe it to be concerned in the instruction and redemption of man, 
I shall consider its operations, as far as they believe it to be concerned in the 
services of the churdL Upon this Spirit tiiey make both their worship and 
their ministry to depend. I shall therefore consider these subjects before I 
proceed to any new order of tenets which they may hold. 

It is a docmne of the members of this community that none can sjnritu- 
ally exercise, and that none ought to be allowed to exercise, the office of min- 
isters, but such as the Spirit of God has worked upon and called forth to 
discharge it; as well as that the same Spirit will never fail to raise up persons 
in succession for this end. 

Conformably with this idea, no person, in the opinion of the Society, ought 
to be designed by his parents in early youth for the priesthood; for as the 
wind bloweth where it lirteth, so no one can say which is the vessel that is 
to be made to honour. 

Conformably with the same idea no imposition of hands, or ordination, can 
avail anything, in their opinion, in the formation of a minister of the gospel ; 
for no human power can communicate to the internal man the spiritual gifts 
of God. 

Neither, in conformity with the same idea, can the acquisition of human 
learning, nor the obtaining of academical degrees and honours, be an essential 
qualification for this office : for though the human intellect is so great that it 
can dive as it were into the ocean and discover the laws of fluids, and rise 
again up to heaven and measure the celestial motions, yet it is incapable of 
itself of penetrating into divine things so as spiritually to know them; while, 
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on the other hand, illiterate men appear often to have more knowledge on 
these subjects than the most learned. Indeed, Friends have no notion of a 
human qualification for a divine calling. They reject all school divinity as 
necessarily connected with the ministry. They believe that if a knowledge 
of Christianity had been obtainable by the acquisition of the Greek and 
Koman languages, and through the medium of the Greek and Boman philo- 
sophers, the Greeks and Bomans themselves had been the best proficients in 
it; whereas the gospel was only foolishness to many of these, ^ey say with 
Paul to the Golossians, ** Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy 
and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world^ 
and not after Christ*' (Col. ii. 8). And ^ey say with the same apostle to 
l^mothy, ** O Timothy! keep that which is committed to thy trust, avoiding 
profane and vain babblings, and oppositions of science falsely so called^ whi<£ 
some professing have erred concerning the faith" (1 Tim. vi. 20, 21). 

This beUef of Friends that human learning and academical honours are not 
necessary for the priesthood is very ancient. Though George Fox introduced 
it into his new Society, and this without any previous reading upon the sub- 
ject, yet it had existed long before his time. In short, it was connected with 
the tenet, early disseminated in the church, that no person could know 
spiritual things but through the medium of the Spirit of God; so that it was 
not difficult to pass to the doctrine that none could teach spiritually unless 
they had been taught spiritually themselves. Hence we find Justin the 
Msurtyr, a Platonic philosopher, but who was afterwards one of the earliest 
Christian writers after the apostles, and other learned men after him down to 
Chzysostom, laying aside their learning and their philosophy for the school of 
Christ. The firet authors also of the Beformation contended for this doctrine. 
Luther and Calvin both supported it. Wicklifi^ the first reformer of the 
English church, and Tyndal the martyr, tiie first translator of the Bible into 
the English language, supported it also. In 1652 Sydrach Simpson, master 
of Pembroke HaU, in Cambridge, preached a sermon before the university, 
contending that the universities corresponded te the schools of the prophets, 
and that human learning was an essential qualification for the priesthood. 
This sermon, however, was answered by William Dell, master of Caius Col- 
lege in the same university, in which he stated, after having argued the 
points in question, that the universities did not correspond te the schools of 
the prophets, but te those of heathen men ; that Plate, Aristetle, and Pytha- 
goras were more honoured there than Moses or Christ; that grammar, 
rhetoric, logic, ethics, physics, metaphysics, and the mathematics, were not 
the instruments te be used in the promotion or the defence of the gospel ; 
that Christian schools had originally brought men from heathenism to Chris- 
tianity, but that the university schools were likely to carry men from Chris- 
tianity to heathenism again. This language of William Dell was indeed the 
general language of the divines and pious men in those times in which Greorge 
Fox lived, though unquestionably the opposite doctrine had been started and 
had been received by many. Thus the great John Milten, who lived in these 
very times, may be cited as speaking in a similar manner with Bell on the 
same subject: "Next,** says he, "it is a fond error, though too much be- 
lieved among us, te think that the imiversity ma^es a minister of the gospel. 
What it may conduce to other arts and sciences I dispute not now. But 
that which makes fit a minister the Scripture can best inform us to be only 
from above, whence also we are bid to seek. Thus Matthew says, ' Pray ye 
therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he will send forth labourers into his 
harvest' (Mat. ix. 38). Thus Luke, *The flock, over which the Holy Ghost 
hath made you overseers* (Acts xx. 28). Thus Paul, 'How shall they preach 
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unless they be sentf (Rom. x. 15). But by whom sentt By the univenity, 
or by the magistrate? No, surely. But sent by God, and by him only." 

Friends, then, rejecting school divinity, continue to think with tfnstin, 
Luther, llell, BfUlton, and indeed with those of the Church of England and 
others, that those only can be proper ministers of the church who have wit- 
nessed within themselves a call from the Spirit of Grod. If men would teadi 
religion, they must, in the opinion of the Society, be first taught of God. 
They must go first to the school of Christ; must oome under his discipline in 
their hearts; must mortify the deeds of the body; must crucify the flesh, with 
the affections and lusts thereof ; must put off Uie old man, which is corrupt; 
must put on the new man, " which after God is created in righteousness imd 
true holiness;" must be, in fact, "ministers of the sanctuary and true taber- 
nacle, which the Lord hath pitched, and not man.*' And whether those 
who come forward as ministers are really acted upon by this Spirit, or by 
their own imaginations only, so that they mistake the one for the other. 
Friends consider it to be essentially necessary that they should experience 
what they brieve to be such a call in their own feelings, and that purifica- 
tion of heart, which they can only judge of by their outward lives, should be 
perceived by themselves before they presume to enter upon such an oflSce. 

They believe that men qualified in this manner are really fit for the min- 
istry, and are likely to be useful instruments in it. For, first, it becomes men 
to be changed themselves before they can change others. Those again who 
have been thus changed have the advantage of being able to state, from 
living experience, what G^ has done for them; " whtk they have seen with 
thdr eyes, what they have looked upon, and what their hands have handled 
of the Word of life*' (1 John L 1). Men also who by means of God's Holy 
Spirit have escaped the pollutions of the world, are in a fit state to under- 
stand the mysteries of Giod, and to carry with them the seal of their own 
commission. Men under sin can never discern spiritual things, but ''to the 
disciples of Christ," and to the doers of his will, ''it is given to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven." Thus when the Jews marvelled at 
Christ, saying, " How knoweth this man letters (or the Scriptures), having 
never learned? Jesus answered them, and said. My doctrine is not mine, 
but his who sent me. If any man will do his wiU, he shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak of myself" (John viiL 
15-17). Such ministers also are considered as better qualified to reach the 
inward states of the people, and to "preach liberty to the captives" of sin, 
than those who have merely the advantage of school divinity or of academical 
learning. It is believed aJso of these that they are capable of giving more 
solid and lasting instruction when they deliver themselves at large; for those 
who preach raUier from intellectual abilities and from the suggestions of 
human learning than from the spiritual life and power which they find within 
themselves, may be said to forsake Christ, who is the " living fountain, and 
to hew out broken cisterns, which hold no water," either for themselves or 
for others. 

This qualification for the ministry being allowed to be the true one, it will 
follow. Friends believe (and it was Luther's belief also), that women may be 
equally qualified to become ministers of the gospel as the men. For they 
contend that God has given his Holy Spirit, without exception, to all. They 
dare not therefore limit its operations in the ofi&oe of the ministry more 
than in any other of the sacred offices which it may hold. They diue not, 
again, say that women cannot mortify the deeds of the flesh, or that they 
cannot be regenerated, and walk in newness of life. If women therefore 
believe they have a call to the ministry, and undergo the purification neces^ 
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Barily connected with it, and preach in consequence, and preach effectively, 
Friends dare not under these circumstances refuse to accept their preaching 
as the fruits of the Spirit merely because it comes through the medium of 
the female sex. 

Against this doctrine of the Society, that a female ministry is allowable 
under the gospel dispensation, an objection has been started from the following 
words of the apostle: ''Let your women keep silence in the churches, for it 
is not permitted unto them to speak." ''And if they will learn anything, let 
them ask their husbands at home " (1 Cor. ziv. 34, 35). But Friends con- 
ceive that this charge of the apostle has no allusion to preaching. In these 
early times, when the gospel doctrines were new, and people were eager to 
understand them, some of the women, in the warmth of their feelings^ inter- 
rupted the service of the church by asking such questions as occurred to 
them on the subject of this new religion. These are they whom the apostle 
desires to be silent, and to reserve their questions till they should return 
home. And that this was the case is evident, they conceive, from the mean- 
ing of the words which the apostle uses upon thiis occasion. For the word 
in the Greek tongue which is translated " speak, '^ does not mean to preach 
or to pray, but to speak as in common discourse. And the words which 
immediately follow this do not relate to any evangelical instruction which 
these women were desirous of communicating publicly, but which they were 
desiroijs of receiving themselves from others. 

That the words quoted do not relate to praying or preaching is also equally 
obvious in the opinion of Friends ; for if they had related to these offices of 
the churchy the word "prophesy" had been used instead of the word "speak." 
Add to which that the apostle, in the same epistle in which the preaching of 
women is supposed to be forbidden, gives them a rule to which he expects 
them to conform when they either prophesy or pray. But to give women a 
rule to be observed during their preaching, and to forbid them to preach at 
the same time, is an absurdity too great to be fixed upon the most ordinary 
person, and much more upon an inspired apostle. 

That the objection has no f oimdation the Society believe, again, from the 
consideration that the ministry of women in the days of the apostles is recog- 
nized in the New Testament, and is recognized also in some instances as an 
acceptable service. 

Of the one hundred and twenty persons who were assembled on the day 
of Pentecost, it is said by Luke that some were women (Acts i.) That these 
received the Holy Spirit as weU as the men, and that they received it also 
for the purpose of prophesying or preaching, is obvious from the same evan- 
gelist, for first, he says that "all were filled with the Holy Ghost." And, 
secondly, he says that Peter stood up and observed concerning the circum- 
stance of inspiration having been given to the women on this occasion, that 
Joel's prophecy was then fulfilled, in which were to be found these words : 
"And it shall come to pass in the last days that your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy — and on my servants and handmaidens I will pour out in 
those days of my Spirit, and they shall prophesy." 

That women preached afterwards, or in times subsequent to the day of 
Pentecost, is collected from the same evangelist. For he mentions. Acts 
xxi. 9, Philip, who had four daughters, all of whom prophesied at Csesarea. 
Now by prophesying, if we accept Paul's interpretation of it (1 Cor. xiv.), is 
meant a speaking to edification, and exhortation, and comfort, under the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit. It was also a speaking to the church. It was 
also the speaking of one person to the church, while the others remained 
silent. 

18 
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That women alio preached, or prophesied, in the chnrdi of Ck>rinih, Friends 
show from the testimony of Paul ; for he states the manner in which they did 
it, or that they prayed and prophesied with their heads uncovered (1 Cor. zi. 5). 

That women also were mimsters of the gospel in other places, and that 
they were hi^y serviceable to the church, I^aul confesses with great satis- 
faction, in his epistle to the Romans, in which he sends his salutation to 
difierent persons for whom he professed an aflbction or an esteem. Thus : 
<< I commend unto you Phoebe, our sister, who is a servant of the church 
which is at Genohrea" (Rom. xvi 1). Upon this passage Friends usually 
make two observations. The first is, That the Oreek word SoUovos, whid^ 
IB translated " servant/' should have been rendered ''minister.'* It is trans- 
lated "minister" when applied by Paul to Timothy todenote this office (1 Thess. 
ilL 2). It is also translated " minister" when applied to Paul and to ApoQos 
(1 Ck)r. iii 5). And th^re is no reason why a change should have been made 
in its meaning in the present case. The second is, that history has banded 
down Phoebe as a woman eminent for her gospel labours. " She was cele- 
brated," says Theodoret, ** throughout the worid ; for she was known not 
onlv to the Greeks and the Romans, but to the barbarians likewise" — In 
umversd terrd celebrU facta est; nee earn toli Ronuinij &c. 

Paul also greets Prisdlla and Aquila. He greets them under the title of 
fellow-helpers, or fellow-labourers m Jesus Christ. But this is the same 
title which he bestows upon Timothy, to denote his usefulness in the churdi. 
Add to which, that PrisciUa and Aqiii^ were the persons of whom Luke says, 
that they assisted ApoUos "in expounding to him the way of Gk)d more per- 
fectly" (Acts xviii. 24, 26). 

In the same epistle he recognizes also other women as having been useful to 
him in gospel-laiwurs. Thus : " Salute Trvphena and l^ryphosa^ who labour 
in the Lord. Salute the beloved Persis, wno laboured much in the Lord." 

From these and from other observations which might be made upon this 
subject, the Society are of opinion that the ministry of women was as accept- 
able in the time of the apostles as the ministiy of men. And as there is no 
prohibition against the preaching of women in the New Testam^it, they see 
no reason whv they should not be equally admissible, and equally useful, as 
ministers at the present day. 

The way in which Friends, whether men or women, who conceive them- 
selves to be called to the office of the ministry are admitted into it, so as to 
be acknowledged by the Society to be ministers of its church, is simply as 
follows : 

Any member has a right to rise up in the meetings for worship and to 
speak. If any one, therefore, should rise up and preach, who has never 
done so before, he is heard. Tlie congregation are all witnesses of bis doc- 
trine. The elders, however, who may be present, and to whose province it 
a.ore inunediat^ belonge to judge if oHZk of munster.. oWve the 
tenor of his discourse. They watdi over it for its authority; that is, they 
judge by its spiritual influence on the mind, whether it be such as coive- 
sponds with that which may be presumed to come from the Spirit of Qcd. 
If the new preacher delivers anytliing that appears exceptionable, or preaches 
without spiritual authority, and continues to do so, it is the duty of the 
elders to speak to him in private, and to desire him to discontinue hia ser- 
vices to the church. But if nothing exceptionable occurs, nothing is said to 
him, except by the same elders, who may encoiuage him, and he is allowed 
to deliver himself publicly at future meetings. In process of time, if after 
repeated attempts in the office of the ministry the new preacher has givoi 
satisfactory proof of his gift, he is reported to the Monthly Meeting to which 
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he belongs. And this meeting, if satisfied with his ministry, acknowledges 
him as a minister, and then recommends him to the Meetmg of Ministers 
and Elders belonging to the same. No other act than this is requisite. He 
receives no verbal or written appointment or power for the execution of the 
sacerdotal office. It may be observed, also, that he neither gains any autho- 
rity nor loses any privilege by thus becoming a minister of the gospel. 
Except while in the immediate exercise of his calling, he is only a common 
member. He receives no elevation by the assumption of any nominal title 
to distinguish him from the rest. Nor is he elevated by the prospect of any 
increase to his worldly goods in consequence of his new office, for no minis- 
ter in this Society receives any pecuniary emolument for his spiritual 
labours. 

When ministers are thus approved and acknowledged, they exercise the 
sacred office in public assemblies, as they immediately feel themselves influ- 
enced to that work. 

They may engage also, with the approbation of their own Monthly Meet- 
ings, in the work of visiting such families as reside in the county or Quar- 
terly Meeting to which they belong. In this case they are sometimes accom- 
panied by one of the elders of the church. 

Though ministers among Friends frequently confine their spiritual labours 
to the county or Quarterly Meeting in which they reside, yet some of them 
feel an engagement to go beyond these boundaries, and to visit the Society in 
particular counties or in the kingdom at large. Those who feel a concern 
of this kind must lay it before their own Monthly Meetings. These meet- 
ings, if they feel it right to countenance the concern, grant them certificates 
for the purpose. These certificates are necessaxy; first, because ministers 
might not be personally known as such out of their own district; and 
secondly, because Friends who were not ministers, and other persons who 
might counterfeit the dress of Friends, might otherwise impose upon the 
Society as they travelled along. 

Such as thus travel in the work of the ministry seldom or never go to an 
inn at any town or village where members live. They go to the houses of 
the latter. While at these, they attend the Weekly, Monthly, and Quarterly 
Meetings of the district as they happen on their route. They call also ex- 
traordinary meetings for worship [extraordinary or "public, as they are 
sometimes termed, because of the public being speciatty invited to attend 
them — though Friends' meetings for worship are all open to whoever inclines 
to be present. — Ed.] 

But the religious services of the ministers are not always confined even 
within the boundaries of the kingdom. Some of them believe it to be their 
duty to travel into foreign parts. These, as their journey is now extensive, 
must lay their concern not only before their own Monthly Meeting, but 
before their own Quarterly Meeting, and before the Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders in London also. On receiving their certificates they depart. 
Some of them visit the continent of Europe, but most of them the churches 
in Ammca, where they diligently labour in the vineyard, probably for a 
year or two, at a distance from their families and friends. And here it may 
be observed that, while ministers from England are thus visiting America 
on a rdigious errand, ministers from America, impelled by the same influ- 
ence, are engaging in apostoUcal missions to England. These foreign visits, 
on both sides, are not undertaken by such ministers only as are men. 
Women engage in them also. They cross the Atlantic, and labour in the 
vineyard in the same manner. It may be mentioned here, that though it is 
a prindple in the Society that no minister of the gospel ought to be paid for 
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bis reHgiotuB Uboun, yet the expense of the vo3rage8, on sach occasions, is 
allowed to be defrayed out of uie fund which is denominated by Friends 
their ''National Stock." 



CHAPTER XI. 

Eldsn— Their appointmwnt. 



I mentioned in the preceding chapter, as the reader must have obeenred, 
that certain persons, called elders, watched over those who came f<nward in 
the ministiy, with a view of ascertuning if they had received a proper 
qualification or call; I shall now state wIk) the elders are, as well as more 
particularly the nature of their office. 

To every Particular Meeting certain elders, both men and women, some- 
times more in number and sometimes less, according as persons can be found 
qualified, are appointed. These are nominated by a conmiittee appointed 
by the Monthly Meeting, in oonjunction with a conmiittee appointed by the 
Quarterly Meeting. And as the office annexed to the name of elder is con- 
sidered peculiarly important by the Society, particular care is taken that 
persons of clear discernment, and such as excel in the spiritual ear, and such 
as are blameless in their lives, are appointed to it. It is recommended that 
neither wealth nor age be allowed to operate as inducements in the choice of 
them. Indeed, so much care is required to be taken with respect to the fill- 
ing up of this office, that if persons perfectly suitable are not to be found, 
the meetings are to be left without them. 

It is one part of the duty of the elders, when appointed, to watch over the 
spiritual authority and doctrine of young ministers, and also to watch over 
the doctrine and conduct of ministers generally, and tenderly to advise with 
such as appear to them to be deficient in any of the qualifications which 
belong to their high calling. 

When we consider that every religious society attaches a more than com- 
mon respectability to the person who performs the sacerdotal office, there 
wiU be no difficulty in supposing, whenever a minister may be thought to 
err, that many of tiiose who are aware of his error will want the courage to 
point it out to him; and that others will excuse themselves from doing it by 
saying that interference on this occasion does not belong more immediately 
to them than to others. This institution, therefore, of elders, fixes the office 
on individuals. It makes it their duty to watch and advise. It makes them 
responsible for communications not spiritually authorized, for unsound doc- 
trine, and for the bad conduct of their ministers. And this responsibility is 
considered as likely to give persons that courage in watching over the minis- 
try which they might otherwise want. Hence, if a minister among Friends 
were to preach without proper spiritual authority, or unsoundly, or to act 
inconsistently with his calling, he would be genen^y sure of being privately 
spoken to by one or more of the elders. 

This office of elders, as far as it is concerned in advising ministers of the 
gospel, had its foimdation laid by George Fox. Many persons who engaged 
in the ministry in his time are described by him as ''having run into imagin- 
ations, or as having gone beyond their measure ;" and in these cases he re- 
commended that one or two Friends, if they saw fit, should advise with them 
in love and wisdom. In process of time, however, this evil seems to have 
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increafled; for as the Society spread, numbers pressed forward to become 
gospel-ministers. Many supposed that they had a call from the Spirit, and 
rose up and preached, and in the heat of their imaginations deliveml tiiem- 
selves unprofitably. Two or three persons also, in the frenzy of their enthu- 
siasm, rose up occasionally and spoke at the same time. Now this was 
easily to be done in a reUgious society where all were allowed to speak, and 
where the qualifications of ministers were to be judged of in part by the 
truths delivered, or rather where ordination was no mark of the ministry, or 
where a human appointment of it was unknown. For these reasons that 
mode of superintendence which had only been suggested by George Fox and 
left to the discretion of individuals, was perfected into an establishment in 
after-times. Men were appointed to determine between the fruits of divine 
inspiration and human imagination; to judge between the cool and sound, 
the enthusiastic and defective; and to put a bridle, as it were, upon those 
who were not likely to become profitable labourers in the harvest of the 
gospeL And as this office was rendered necessary on account of the prin- 
cnple, that ''no ordination or human appointment could make a minister of 
the gospel ;'' so the same principle continuing among Friends^ the office has 
been continued to the present day. 

It devolves upon the elders again, as a second branch of their duty, to 
meet the ministers of the church at stated seasons, generally once in three 
months, and to spend some time with them in religious retirement. It is 
supposed that opportunities may be afforded here of encouraging and 
strengthening young ministers, of comforting the old, and of giving religious 
advice and assistance in various ways ; and it must be supposed, at any rate, 
that religious men cannot meet in religious conference without some edifica- 
tion to each other. At these meetings queries are proposed relative to the 
conduct both of ministers and elders, which they answer in writing to the 
Quarterly Meetings of Ministers and Elders to which they belong. Of the 
ministers and elders thus assembled it may be observed, that it is their duty 
to confine themselves wholly to the exhortation of one another for good. 
They can make no laws, like the ancient synods and other convocations of 
the clergy, nor dictate any article of faith. Neither can they meddle with 
the government of the church. Friends allow neither ministers nor elders, 
by virtue of their office, to interfere with their discipline. Every proposition 
of this sort must be determined upon by the Yearly Meeting, or by the body 
at large. 



CHAPTER XIL 

Worship— Vocal and silent. 



As no person, in the opinion of the members of this Society, can be a true 
minister of the gospel unless he feels himself called or appointed by the 
Spirit of Grod ; so there can be no true or effectual worship unless it come 
through the aid of the same Spirit. 

The public worship of Grod is usually made to consist of prayer and of 
preadiing. 

Plrayer is a solemn address of the soul to God. It is a solemn confession 
of some weakness, or thanksgiving for some benefit, or petition for some 
favour. But Friends consider such an address as deprived of life and power. 
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unkfls it be spiritaaHy oonceiyed. ** For the Bfmt helpetii our infirmities': 
for we know not what we should pray for as we ought ; but the Spirit 
itself maketh intercession for us with groanings which cannot be uttered*' 
(Rom. viii 26). 

Preaching, on the other hand, is an address of man to men, that th^r 
attention may be turned towards God, and their minds be prepared for the 
secret and heavenly touches of his Spirit. But this preaching, again, can- 
not be efifoctually perfonned unless the Spirit of God accompany it. Thus 
Paul, in speaking of himself, says, ''And my speech and my preaching were 
not with enticing words of man's wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit 
and with power, that your faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, bat 
in the power of God'* (1 Cor. ii. 4). So Friends beUeve that no words, ho^ir- 
ever excellent, whidi men may ddiver now, will avail, or will produce that 
faith whidi is to stand, exc^t they be accompanied by that power which 
shaU demonstrate them to be of God. 

Henoe it is the opinion of the Society that the whole woiship of God, 
whether it consist of prayer or of preaching, must be spirituaL Jesus Christ 
has also, they say, left tibis dedarotion upon record, that ** Grod is a ^iiit, 
and they that worship him must worship him in Spirit and in truth** (John 
iv. 24). By worshipping him in truth they mean, that men are to woiship 
him only when they feel a right disposition to do it, and in such a manner 
as they judge, from their own internal feelings, to be the manner whidi the 
Spirit of God then signifies. •« 

For these reasons, when they enter into their meetings, they use no lituigy 
or form of prayer. Such a form would be made up of the words of man's 
wisdom. 'Hiey deliver no sennons that have been previously conceived or 
written down. Neither do they begin their service immediately after they 
are seated. But when they sit down they wait in silence, in order that 
they may realize that pr^)aration of which the Psalmist epeaka: "Thou 
wilt prepare their heart ; ^ou wilt cause thine ear to hear.** They take no 
thought as to what they shall say. They endeavour to avoid all activity of 
the imagination, and everything that rises from the will of man. The crea- 
ture is uius brought to be passive, and the spiritual faculty to be disencum- 
bered, so that it can receive and attend to the spiritual language of the 
Creator. They believe it their duty (to speak in Friends' language) to main- 
tain the watch, by preserving the imagination from heamt carried away by 
thoughts originatmg in man ; and in such watch, patienlly to wait for the 
arising of that life which, by subduing the thoughts, imaginations, and 
desires of man, produces an inward silence, and therein bestows a true sight 
of his condition upon him, giving him to discern his spiritual wants and 
frailties, to feel mis spirit humbled, and acceptable worahip to prevail in 
spirit and in truth. If, during this vacation from all mental activity, no 
impressions should be given to them, they say nothing. If impressions 
should be afiforded to th^n, but no impulse to oral ddiveiy, they remain 
equally silent. But ii^ on l^e other hand, impressions are given to them 
with an impulse to utterance, they deliver to the congregation, as faithfully 
as they can, the copies of Uie several images which they ctmceive to be 
puntea upon their minds. 

This utterance, when it manifests itself, is resolvable into prayer or preadi- 
ing. If the minister engages in prayer he kneels, and the whole company 
rise up, and the men wiUi the minister take ofif their hats, that is, uncover 
their heads (1 Cor. xi.) If he preaches only they do not rise, but remain 
upon their seats as before with thdr heads covered. The preacher, however, 
uncovers his own head upon tins occasion and stands. 
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Against the sennoiis of Friends two objections are usually made; the first 
of which is, that they contain but little variety of subject. Among dissenters 
it is said, but more particularly in the Establishment, that you may hear fifty 
sermons following each other, where the subject of each is different. Hence 
a man ignorant of letters may collect all his moral and religious duties &om 
the pulpit in the course of the year. But this variety, it is contended, is not 
to be found among Friends. 

That there is less variety in the sermons now under consideration than in 
those of others there can be no doubt. But such variety is not so necessary 
to Friends, on account of their peculiar tenets, and the universality of their 
education, as to others. For it is believed, as I have explained before, that 
the Spirit of God, if duly attended to, is a n>iritual guide to man, and that 
it leads him into all truth; that it redeems him, and that it qualifies him, 
therefore, for happiness in a future state. Thus an injunction to attend to 
the teachings of the Spirit supersedes, in some measure, the necessity of 
detailing the moral and religious obligations of individuals. And this neces- 
sity is still further superseded by the consideration, that, as all the members 
of the Society can read, they can collect their Christian duty from the Scrip- 
tures, independently of their own ministers; or that they can collect those 
duties f(»r themselves, which others, who are illiterate, are obliged to collect 
from the church. 

The second objection is, that their discourses have generally less in them, 
and are occasionally less connected or more confused, than those of others. 

It must be obvious, when we consider that the ministers among Friends 
are often persons of but little erudition, and that their principles forbid them 
to premeditate on these occasions, that we can hardly expect to find the same 
logical division of the subject, or the same logical provings of given points, 
as in the sermons of those who spend hours, or even days together, in com- 
posing them. 

With respect to the apparent barrenness, or the little matter sometimes 
discoverable in their s^mons, they would reply that God has not given to 
every man a similar or equal gift. To some he has given largely; to others 
in a less degree. Upon some he has bestowed gifts that may edify the 
learned, upon others such as may edify the illiterate. Men are not to limit 
his Spirit by their own notions of qualification. like the wind, it bloweth 
not only where it listeth, but as it listeth. Thus preaching which may 
appear to a scholar as below the ordinary standard, may be more edifying to 
the simple-hearted than a discourse better delivered or more eruditely ex- 
pressed. Thus again, preaching which may be made up of high-sounding 
words, and of a mechanical manner, and of an affected tone, and which may, 
on these accounts, please the man of learning and taste, may be looked upon 
as dross by a man of moderate abilities or acquirements. And thus it has 
happened, that miany have left the orators of the world and joined the 
Society of Frienids, on account of the bai;renness of the discourses which 
they have heard among the former. 

With respect to their sermons being sometimes less connected or more 
confused than those of others, they would admit that this might apparently 
hi^pen, and they would expkdn it in the following manner, ^eir n^nisters, 
they would say, when they sit among the congregation, are often given to 
feel or discern tiie spjbitual states of individuals then present, and sometimes 
to beUeve it necessary to describe such states, and to add such advice as 
these may seem to require. Now, these states being frequently very different 
from each other, the description of them in consequence of an abrupt trans- 
ition from one to the other, may sometimes occasion an apparent inconsistency 
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in their disooursM on sach oooaaons. Friends, however, consider all tmch 
discourses, or those in which states are described, as among the most efficaci- 
ous and useful of those delivered. 

But whatever may ^ the merits of the sermons of Friends, there are cir- 
cumstances worthy of notice with req>ect to their preachers. In the first 
place, they always deliver their discourses with great seriousness. They are 
also singularly bold and honest, when they feel it to be their duty, in the 
censure of the vices of individuals, whatever may be the riches they enjoy. 
They are reported also, from unquestionable authority, to have eztraordinaiy 
skill in discerning the internal condition of those who attend their ministry; 
so that many, feeling their advice to be addressed to themselves, have resolved 
upon amendment in the several cases to which their preaching seemed to be 
applied. 

As I am speaking upon the subject of ministers, I will answer one or two 
questions which I have often heard asked concerning it. 

The first of these is. Do the members of this Society believe that their 
ministers are uniformly moved, when they preach, by the Spirit of God? 

I answer, They believe they may be so moved, and that they ought to be 
so moved. They believe also, that they are often so moved. But they 
believe again, that except their ministers be peculiarly cautious, and keep 
particularly on their watch, they may mistake their own imaginations for the 
agency of his Spirit. And upon this latter belief it is, in part, that the office 
of elders is founded, as before described. 

The second is, Ajb there aos no defined boundaries between the reason of 
man and the revelation of Grod, how do Friends know that they are favoured 
at any particular time, either when they preach or when they do not preadi, 
with the visitation of this Spirit, or that it is, at any particular time, a 
resident within them! 

Richard Claridge, a learned and pious clergyman of the Church of England 
in the last century, but who gave up his benefices and joined in m^nbership 
with this Society, has said a few words in his Tractatua ffierograpkicus upon 
this subject, a part of whidi I shall transcribe as an answer to this lifter 
question. 

"Men," sa3n3 he, " may certainly know that they do believe on the Son of 
Grod with that faith which is unfeigned, and by which the heart is purified; 
for this faith is evidential and assuring, and consequently the knowledge of 
it is certain. Now they who certainly know that they have this knowledge 
may be certain also of the Spirit of Christ dwelling in them; for 'he that 
belie veth on the Son of God hath the witness in himself ' (1 John v. 10); and 
this witness is the Spirit; for 'it is the Spirit that beareth witness* (di. v. 6); 
of whose testimony they may be as certain as of that faith the Spirit beareth 
witness to.** 

Again : "They may certainly know that they love the Lord above all, and 
their neighbour as themselves. For the command implies not only a pos- 
sibility of knowing it in general, but also of such a knowledge as respects 
their own immediate concernment therein, and personal benefit arising from 
a sense of their conformity and obedience thereunto. And seeing they may 
certainly know this, they may also as certainly know that the Spirit of Christ 
dwelleth in them, for * God is love; and he that dwelleth in love dweUeth in 
God, and God in him' (1 John iv. 16). And 'if we love one another, God 
dwelleth in us, and his love is perfected in us * (ch. v. 12)." In the same 
maimer he goes on to enumerate many other marks from texts of Scripture, 
by which he conceives the question may be determined. 

Friends conceive it to be no more difficult for them to distinguish the 
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motions of the Holy Spirit, than for those of the Church of England who are 
candidates for holy orders. Every such candidate is asked, *^Do you trust 
that you are inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take upon you this office 
and ministration?" The answer is, *'I trust so.*' 

I shall conclude this section on the subject of the Friends' preaching, by 
an extract from Francis Lambert, of Avignon, whose book was publisheid in 
the year 1516, long before the Society of Friends took its rise in the world. 
*' Beware," says he, "that thou determine not precisely to speak what before 
thou hast mecutated, whatsoever it be; for though it be lawful to determine 
the text which thou art to expound, yet not at all the interpretation; lest, if 
thou doest so, thou takest from the Holy Spirit that which is his; namely, to 
direct thy speech, that thou mayest preach in the name of the Lord, void of 
all learning, meditation, and experience, and as if thou hadst studied nothing 
at all, committing thy hearty thy tongue, and thyself wholly unto his Spirit, 
and trusting nothing to thy former studying or meditation, but saying to 
thyself, in great confidence of the divine promise, the Lord will give a word 
with much power unto those that preach the gospel." 

I have lutherto confined myself to those meetings of the Society where 
the minister is said to have received impressions from the Spirit of God with 
a desire of expressing them, and where, if he expresses them, he ought to 
deliver them to the congregation as the pictures of the divine will, and this 
as accurately as the mirror represents the object that is set before it. 
There are tunes, however, as I mentioned before, when either no impres- 
sions may be said to be felt, or if any are felt, there is no concomitant 
impulse to utter them. In this case no person attempts to speak; for to speak 
or to pray where the heart feels no impulse to do it, would be, in the opinion 
of Friends, to mock God, and not to worship him in spirit and in truth. 
They sit therefore in silence, and worship in silence. And they not only 
remain silent the whole time of their meetings, but many meetings take place, 
and these sometimes in succession, when not a word is uttered. 

Many people of other religious societies, if they were to visit the meetings 
of Friends while under their silent worship, would be apt to consider the 
congregation as little better than stocks or stones, or, at any rate, as destitute 
of Uiat life and animation which constitute the essence of religion. They 
would have no idea that a people were worshipping Qod whom they observed 
to deliver nothing from their lips. Some, however, of other religious societies, 
have been particularly struck with the solemnity of such meetings. But it 
does not follow, because nothing is said, that God is not worshipped. Friends, 
on the other hand, contend that these silent meetings form the sublimest 
part of their worship. The soul, they say, can have intercourse with God. 
It can feel refreshment, joy, and comfort in him; it can praise and adore him, 
and all this without the intervention of a word. 

This power of the soul is owing to its constitution or nature. '' It follows," 
says the learned Howe, in his Living Temple, ''that having formed this lius 
more excellent creature, according to his own more express likeness, stamped 
it with the more glorious characters of his Uving image, given it a nature 
suitable to his own, and thereby made it capable of ralaonal and intelligent 
converse with him, he hath it ever in his power to maintain a continual con- 
verse with his creature, by agreeable communications, by letting in upon it 
the vital beams and influences of his own light and love, and receiving back 
the return of its grateful acknowledgments and praises. Wherein it is mani- 
fest he should do no greater thing than he hath done. For who sees not 
that it is a matter of no greater (^fficulty to converse with, than to make a 
reasonable creature? Or who would not be ashamed to deny that he who 
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hftth been the only author of the soul of man, and of the excellent powers 
and faculties belonging to it, can more easily soBtain that which he hath 
made, and convene with his creature suitably to the way wherein he hath 
made it capable of his converse?** 

That worship may exist without the intervention of words, on account of 
this constitution of the soul, is a sentiment which has been espoused by 
many pious persons who were not of this Society. Thus, the learned and 
virtuous John Hales, in his Golden JtemairUj expresses himself : ** Nay, one 
thing I know more; that the prayer which is the most forcible transc^ids, 
and fait exceeds all power of words. For Paul, speaking unto us of the 
most eflfeotual kind of prayer, calls it sighs and groans, tlutt cannot be ex- 
pressed. Nothing cries so loud in the ears of Grod as the sighing of * con- 
trite and earnest heart.*' 

** It requires not the voice but the mind; not the stretching of the hands 
but the intention of the heart; not any outward shape or carriage of the body, 
but the inward bdiaviour of the undsrstanding. How then can it sladcen 
your worldly business and occasions to mix them with sighs and groans, 
whidi are the most effectual kind of prayer?" 

Dr. Gell, before quoted, says, ''Words conceived only in an earthly mind, 
and uttered out of the memoiy by man's voice, ^diich make a noise in the 
ears of flesh and blood, are not, nor can be, accounted a prayer before our 
Father which is in heaven." 

Dr. Smaldridge, Bishop of Bristol, has the following e^nreesions in his 
Sermom : ** Prayer doth not consist either in the bending of our knees, or the 
service of our lips, or the lifting up of our hands or eyes to heaven; but in 
the elevation of our souls towa^ God. These outward expressions of our 
inward thoughts are necessary in our public and often expedient in our 
private devotions; but they do not make up the essence of prayer, which may 
truly and aoo^tably be p^ormed where these are wanting.** 

And he says afterwards, in other parts of his work, ''Devotion of mind is 
itself a silent prayer, which wants not to be clothed in words, that God may 
better know our desires. He regards not the service of our Hps, but the in- 
ward disposition of our hearts.*' 

Monro, before quoted, speaks to the same effect^ in his Jutt Measures of 
the Pious InstUutwns of Youth: "The breathings of a recollected soul are 
not noise or clamour. The language in which devotion loves to vent itself 
is that of the inward man, whidi is secret and silent, but yet Qod hears it, 
and makes gracious returns unto it. Sometimes the {hous ardours and s^isa- 
tions of go^ souls are such as they cannot clothe with words. They feel 
what 'they cannot express. I would not, however, be thought to insinuate 
that the voice and words are not to be used at alL It is certain that public 
and common devotions cannot be performed without them; and that, even in 
private, they are not oi^y very profitable, but sometimes necessary. What 
I here aim at is, that ihe youth should be made sensible that words are not 
otherwise valuable than as they are images and copies of what passes in the 
hidden man of the heart; especially considering that a great many, who 
appear very angelical in their devotions, if we take our measures of them from 
their voice and tone, do soon, after these intervzds of seeming seriousness are 
over, return with the dog to the vomit, and give palpable evidences of their 
earthUness and sensuality, their passion and their pride.** 

Again : " I am persuaded,** says he, " that it would be vastly advantageous 
for the youth, if care were taken to train them up to this method of prayer; 
that is, if they were taught frequently to place themselves in the divine 
presence, and tnere silently to adore their Creator, Redeemer, and Sanotifier. 
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For hereby they would become habitually recollected. Devotion would be 
their element; and they would know by experience what our blessed Saviour 
and his great apostle meant when they enjoin us to pray without ceasing. 
It waS) I suppose, by some such method of devotion as I am now speaking of 
that Enoch walked with God; that Moses saw him that is invisible; that tiie 
royal psalmist set the Lord always before him; and that our Lord Jesus 
himself oontiuued whole nights in prayer to God. No man, I believe, will 
imagine this his prayer, during all uie space in which it is said to have con- 
tinued, was altogether vocaL When he was in his agony in the garden, he 
used but a few words. His vocal prayer then consisted only of one petition, 
and an act of pure resignation thrice repeated. But I hope all will allow 
that his devotion lasted longer than while he was employed in the uttering 
of a few sentences." 

These meetings Ihen, which are usually denominated silent, and in which, 
though not a word be spoken, it appears from the testimony of others that 
Grod may be truly worshipped. Friends consider an important and sublime 
part of their church-service; and as possessing advanti^es which are not to 
be found in the worship which proceeds solely through the medium of the 
mouth. 

For, in the first place, it must be obvious that in these silent meetings men 
cannot become chargeable before God either witii hypocrisy or falsehood, by 
pretending to worship him with their lips when their affections are far from 
him; <tf by uttering a language that is inconsistent with the feelings of the 
heart. 

It must be obvious, again, that every man's devotion in these silent meet- 
ings is made, as it ought to be, to depend upon himself; for no man can work 
out the salvation of another for him. A man does not depend at these timeB 
on the words of a minister, or of any othar person present, but his own soul, 
worked on by the divine influence, pleads in silence with the Almighty its 
own cause. And thus, by extending this idea to the congregation at large, 
we shaU find a number of individuals offering up at the same time their own 
several confessdons; pouring out their own several petitions; giving their own 
thanks severally; or praising and adoring, all of them in di&rent lan> 
gnages adapted to their several conditions, and yet not intarupting one 
another. 

Nor is it the least recommendation of this worship, in the opinion of the 
Society, that, being thus wholly spiritual, it is out of the power ot the natural 
man to obstruct it. No man can break the chain that thus binds the spirit 
<^ man to the Spirit of God; for this chain, which is spiritual, is invisible. 
But this is not the case. Friends say, with any oral worship. "For how," 
says Barclay, alluding to his own times, " can the Papists say their mass, if 
there be any there to disturb and interrupt them ? Do but take away the 
mass-book, the chalice, the host, or the priests' garments; yea do but spill 
the water, or the wine, or blow out the candles (a thing quickly to be done), 
and the whole buraness is marred, and no sacnfice can be offered. Take 
from the Lutherans and Episcopalians their liturgy, or common prayer-book, 
and no service can be said. Bemove from the Galvinists, Arminians, Sodn- 
ians, Independents, or Anabaptists, the pulpit, the Hble, and the hour-glass, 
or make but sudi a noise as the voice of the preachers cannot be heard, or 
disturb him but so before he come, or strip him of his Bible or his books, 
and he must be dumb : for they all think it a heresy to wait to speak as the 
Spirit of God giveth utterance; and thus easily their whole worship may be 
marred." 

Jesus Christ, as he was sitting at Jacob's Well, and talking with the woman 
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of SaiiiArift, made me of the followiiig among oiher expresmoiiB in his dis- 
conne : '' Woman, believe me, 1^ hour oometti when ye shall neither in thiB 
mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father. But the hour coBoekh, 
and now is, when the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and 
in truth.*' 

These expressions Friends generally render thus : I tell you that a new 
dispensation is at hand. Men will no longer worship at Jerusalem moire 
acceptably than in any other place. Neither will it be expected of them 
that they shall worship in temmes like the temple there. Neither the glory, 
nor the ornaments of gold and silver and precious stones, nor the splendid 
gannents of the high-priest, will be any parts of the new worship that is 
approaching. All ceremonies will be done away, and men's religion will be 
reduced simply to the worshipping of God in spirit and in truth. In shorty 
they beUeve that when Jesus Christ came, he ended the temple, its orna- 
ments, its music, its Levitical priesthood, its tithes, its new moons and sab- 
baths, and the various ceremonial ordinances that had been ingrafted into 
the religion of the Jews. 

Friends reject eveiything that appears to them to be superstitioiis, or 
formal, or ceremonious, or ostentatious, or spiritless from their worship. 

They believe that no ground can be made holy; and ther^ore they do not 
allow the places on whidi their meeting-houses are built to be consecrated 
by any human forms. 

Their meeting-houses are singularly plain. Th«ra is nothing of decoraidon 
in the interior of them. They consist of a number of plain long benches 
with backs to them. There is one elevated seat at the end of these. This 
seat is for their ministers. It is elevated for no other reason than that thdr 
ministers may be the better heard. 

The women occupy one half of these b^iches, and sit apart from the men. 

The benches are not intersected by partitions. Hence there are no dis- 
tinct pews for the families of the rich, or of such as can afford to pay f <Nr 
them; for, in the first place. Friends pay nothing for their seats in their 
meeting-houses; and in the second, they pay no respect to the outward con- 
dition of one another. If they consider themselves, when out of doors, as 
all equal to one another in point of privileges, much more do they abolish all 
distinctions when professedly in a place of worship. They sit therefore in 
their meeting-houses undistinguished with respect to their outward circum- 
stances, as the children of the same great Parent, who stand equally in need 
of his assistance, and as in the sight of him who is no respecter of persons, 
but who made of one blood all the nations of men who dweU on all the face 
of the earth. Spiritual officers, sudi as elders and overseers, sit at the upper 
end of the meeting-house. 

Their ministers are not distinguishable, when in their places of worship, 
by their dress. They wear neither black clothes, nor surplices, nor gowns, 
nor bands. Jesus Christ, when he preached to the multitude, is not recorded 
to have put on a dress different from that which he wore on other occasions. 
Neither do Friends believe that ministers of tiie church ought, under the 
new dispensation, to be a separate people, as the Levites were, or to be dis- 
tinguished on account of their office from other men. 

'The members of this Society differ from other Christians in the rejection 
of psalmody as a service of tiie church. If persons feel tiiemselves so influ- 
ence in their private devotions "that they can sing," as the apostle says, 
''with the spirit and the understanding" (1 Cor. xiv. 15); or can ''sing and 
make melody in their hearts to the Lord " (Ephes. v. 19), Friends have no 
objection to this as an act of worship. But they conceive that music and 
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psalmody, though they might have been adapted to the ceremonial religion 
of the Jews, are not congenial with the new dispensation that has followed; 
because this dispensation requires that all worship should be performed in 
spirit and in truth. It requires that no act of religion should take place 
imLess the Spirit influences an utterance, and that no words should be used 
except they are in unison with the heart. Now this coincidence of spiritual 
impulse and feeling with this act is not likely to happen, in the opinion of 
the Society, with public psahnody. It is not likely that all in the congrega- 
tion wiU be impelled in tne same moment to a spiritual song, or that idl will 
be in the state of mind or spirit which the words of the psalm describe. 
Thus, how few will be able to sing truly with David, if the following verse 
should be brought before them : '^ As the hartpanteth after the water-brooks, 
BO panteth my soul after thee, O Grod!" To this it may be added, that 
where men think about musical harmony or vocal tunes in their worship, 
the amusement of the creature will be so mixed with it that it cannot be a 
pure oblation of the spirit ; and that those who think they can please the 
iHvine Being by musical instruments, or the varied modulations of their own 
voices, must look upon him as a being with corporeal organs, sensible, like a 
man of fleshly delights, — ^and not as a Spirit, who can only be pleased with 
the worship tiiat is in spirit and in truth. [Friends are of opinion that such 
as differ from them in regard to worship, do not sufiidently consider that 
what was truly spiritual prayer or praise &om tiie lips of the Psalmist is not 
such from others who aro not in his state of mind. — Ed.] 

As the Jews, when they became Christians, were enjoined by the apostle 
Paul not to put too great a value upon "days, and months, and times, and 
years" (Gal. iv. 10), so Friends think it their duty, as Christians, to attend 
to the same injunction. They never meet upon saints' days as such, that is, 
as days demanding the rolicious assemblings of men more than others; 
first, because they conceive uiis would be giving in to popish superstition ; 
and secondly, because these days were originally the appointment of men 
and not of God ; and no human appointment, ibej believe, can make one 
day holier than another. 

For the latter reason, also, they do not assemble for worship on those 
days which their own government, though they are particularly attached to 
it, appoints as fasts. They are influenced also by another reason in this 
latter case. They conceive, as religion is of a n>iritual nature, and must 
depend upon the Spirit of God, that true devotion cannot be excited for 
given purposes or at a given time. They are influenced again by the con- 
sideration that the real fast is of a different nature from that required. *' Is 
not this the fast,'* says Isaiah, "that I have chosen, to loose the bands of 
wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go tree, 
and that ye break every yoke? Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, 
and that thou bring the poor that are cast out to thy house ? when thou 
seest the naked that thou cover him, and that thou hide not thyself from thy 
own flesh?" (Isaiah Iviil 6, 7). This Friends believe to be the true fast, 
and not the work of a particular day, but to be the daily work of every real 
Chiistian. 

Indeed, no one day, in the estimation of this people, can be made by 
human appointment either more holy, or more proper for worship than 
another. They do not even beUeve that the Jewish Sabbath, which was by 
the appointment of God, continues in gospel- times, or that it has been handed 
down by divine authority as the true Sabbath of Christians. All days, with 
the members of this Society, are equally holy, and all equally proper for the 
worship of God. In this opinion they coincide with the ever-memorable 
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John Hake. ''Forprayer, indeed,'^ aajs this venerable man, "was the 
Sabbath ordained. Yet prayer itaelf is Sabbathless, and admits <^ no rest, 
no intennission at all. u our hands be dean we must, as our iq[>08tle com- 
mands us, lift them up eyerywhere^ at all times, and make every place a 
church, every day a Sabbath-day, every hour canonicaL As you go to ihe 
market, as you stand in the streets, as you walk in the fields--in all these 
places you may pray as well, and with as good acceptance, as in the church; 
for you yourselves are temples of the Holy Ghost, if the grace of God be in 
you, more precious than any of those which are made with hands/* 

'HiGugh, however, Friencb believe no one day in the sight of God to be 
holier uum another, and no one capable of being rendwed so by human 
authority, yet they think that Christians ought to assemble for the public 
worship of Grod. They think they ought to bear an outward and puUic tea- 
timony for God ; and this can only be done by becoming members of a viuUe 
church, where they may be seen to acknowledge him publicly in the iaoe of 
men. They think also that the puUic wcnnhip of God increases, as it were, the 
fire of devotion, and enlarges the sphere of spiritual life in the souls of men. 
**Qod causes the inward life,'* says Barclay, ''the more to abound, when 
his children assemble themselves diligently together to wait upon him; so 
that, as iron sharpeneth iron, the seeing of the faces of one another, when 
both are inwardly gathered unto the Life, giveth occasion for the life 
secretly to rise and to pass from vessel to vessd. And as many candles 
lighted, and put in one place, do greatly augment the light and make it 
more to shine forth; so, when many are gatiiered together into the same 
life, there is more of the glory of Grod, and his pow^ appears to the refreah- 
ment of each individual; for that he partakes not onfy of the Light and Life 
raised in himself, but in all the rest. And therefore Uhrist hath particularly 
promised a blessingto such as assemble in his name, seeing he will be in the 
midst of them." For these and other reasons, Friends tmnk it prop^ that 
men should be drawn together to the public worship <^ Grod. But if so, 
they must be drawn together at certain times. Now as one day has never 
been, in the eyes of Friends, more desirable for such an object than another, 
their ancestors chose the first day in the week, because the iq>06tles had 
chosen it for the religious assembling of themselves and their followers. 
And in addition to this, that more frequent opportunities might be afforded 
them of bearing their outward testimony publicly for Gk>d, and of enlarging 
the sphere of Iheir spiritual life, they appointed a meeting on one other day 
in the week in most places, and two in some others, for tbs same purpose. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

MifloeHaneoua pairticalaritles. 



The members of this Society are remarkably careful, both in their con- 
versation and their writings on religious subjects, as to the terms which they 
use. They express scriptural images or ideas, as much as may be, by scrip- 
tural terms. By means of this particular caution they avoid much of the 
perplexity and many of the difficulties which arise to others, and escape the 
theologicMEil disputes which disturb the rest of the Christian world. 

They scarcely ever utter the words *^ original sin," because they never 
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find them in use in the Sacred Writings [though admitting that all inherit 
Adam's sinful nature]. 

The Scriptures are usually denominated by ChristiiuiB ''the Word of God." 
Friends believe them to have been given by divine inspiration, but they 
reject this term. They apprehend that Christ is the Word of God. They 
cannot, therefore, consistently give to the Scriptures, however they rever- 
ence them, that name whidi John the evangelist gives exclusively to the Son 
of God. 

Ndither do they often make use of the word ''Trinity." This expression 
they can nowhere find in the Sacred Writings. This to them is a sufficient 
warrant for rejecting it. They consider it as a term of mere human inven- 
Idon, and of too late a date to claim a place among the expressions of primi* 
tive Christianity. For they find it neiUier in Justin Martyr, nor in Irenseus, 
nor in Tertullian, nor in Origen, nor in the fathers of tiie three first centuries 
of the church. 

And as they seldom use the term, so they seldom or never try, when it 
offers itself to them eitiier in conversation or in books, to fathom its mean- 
ing. They judge that a curious inquiry into such high and speculative things, 
though ever so great truths in themselves, tends Uttle to godliness and less 
to peace; and l^t their principal concern is with that only which is dearly- 
revealed, and which leads practically to holiness of life. 

Consistently with this judgment we find but little said respecting the 
Trinity by writers among this Society. 

Barclay nowhere notices the Trinity as a distinct subject. In his cate- 
chism he acknowledges a distinction of Fatiier, Son, and Spirit in the Deity. 
From these expressions we collect his belief in a Trinity as recorded in the 
words of Scripture, but we obtain no particular knowledge concerning it. 

In the works of William Penn we find the following passage: "We do 
believe in one only God Almighty, who is an eternal Spirit, the creator oi 
all things. And in one Lord Jesus Christ, his only Son, and express image 
of his substance, who took upon him flesh, and was in the world, to whose 
holy life, power, mediation, and blood, we only ascribe our sanctification, 
redemption, and perfect salvation. And we believe in one Holy Spirit, that 
proceeds and breathes from the Father and the Son, as the life and virtue of 
both the Father and the Son, a measure of which is given to all to profit 
with, and he that has one has all ; for these three are one, who is the Alpha 
and Omega, the first and the last, Gk)d over all, blessed for ever.'* 

In another part of his works he acknowledges again a Father, Word, and 
Holy Spirit; but he observes, not according to the notions of men, but 
according to the Scriptures ; and that these three are truly and properly one, 
of one nature as well as will. 

Isaac Penington, an ancient Friend, speaks thus: "That the three are 
distinct, as three several beings or persons. Friends nowhere read in the 
Scriptures, but they read in them that they are one. And thus they believe 
their being to be one, their life one, their light one, their wisdom one, their 
power one. And he that knoweth and seeth any one of them knoweth and 
seeth them all, according to that saying of Christ to Philip : " He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father." In another place he saith : "I know three, 
and feel three in Spirit, even an eternal Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, which 
are but <me eternal God. And I feel them also one, and have fellowship with 
them in their life, and in their redeeming power." 

John Crook, another ancient writer of this Society, in speaking of the 
Trinity, says, that Friends "acknowledge one God, the Father of Jesus 
Christ, witnessed within man only by the Spirit of truth, and these three are 
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(me, and agree in one; and he that honoon the Father, honours the Son that 
proceeds from him ; and he that denies the Spirit, denies both the Father 
and the Son." But nothing further can be obtained from this author on this 
subject. 

Henry Tuke, a modem writer among Friends, and who published an 
account of the principles of the Society, says also but little upon the point 
before us. "We likewise beHeve," says he, *'in the divinity of the H(dy 
Spirit, which is frequently united in Scripture with the Father and with the 
Son; and whose office, in the instruction and salvation of mankind, is set 
forth in divers passages in Holy Writ. This belief in the divinity of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, induced some of the teachers in the 
Christian diurch, about three hundred years after Christ, to form a doctrine 
to which they gave the name of Trinity; but in our writings we seldom make 
use of this term, thinking it best on such a subject to keep to scriptural ex- 
pressions, and to avoid those disputes which have since perplexed the Chris- 
tian world, and led into speculations beyond the power of human abilities to 
decide. If we consider that we ourselves are composed of a imion of body, 
soul, and spirit, and yet cannot determine how even these are united, how 
mudi less may we expect perfect clearness on a subject so far above our fi&ite 
comprehension as that of the divine nature ! " 

friends believe that Jesus Christ was man, because he took flesh and in- 
habited the body prepared for him, and was subject to human infirmities ; 
but they believe also in his divinity, because he was the Word. 

They believe also in the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, as con- 
nected with the Christian religion. '* In explaining our belief of this doc- 
trine,** says Henry Tuke, '*we refer to 1 Cor. xv. bi this chapter is clearly 
laid down the resurrection of a body, though not of the same body that dies. 
' There are celestial bodies, and there are bodies terrestrial; but the glory 
of the celestial is one, and the glory of the terrestrial is another. — So also 
Ib the resurrection of the dead. — It is sown a natural body, it is raised a 
n>iritual body : there is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body. — ^Now 
this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of Grod; 
neither doth corruption inherit incorruption.* Here we rest our belief in 
this mjrstery, without desiring to pry into it beyond what is revealed to ns; 
remembering that secret things l^ong unto the Lord our God ; but those 
things which are revealed belong unto us and to our children.** 

fiends make but little difference, and not such as many other Christians 
do, between sanctification and justification. '* Faith and works,** says 
Richard Claridge, *'are both concerned in our complete justification.*' — 
" Whosoever is justified, he is also in measure sanctified; and as far as he 
is sanctified, so far he is justified, and no further.** — ''But the justificaticm I 
now speak of is the making of us just or righteous by the continual help, 
work, and operation of the Holy Spirit.** — ** And as we wait for the continual 
help and assistance of his Holy Spirit, and come to witness the effectual 
working of the same in ourselves, so we shall experimentally find, that our 
justification is proportionable to our sanctification; for as our sanctification 
goes forward, which is always commensurate to our faithful obedience to the 
manifestation, influence, and assistance, of the Grace, light, and Spirit of 
Christ, so shi^ we also feel and perceive the progress of our justification.** 

The ideas of the Society as to justification itself cannot be explained better 
than in the w^rds of Henry Tuke, before quoted. '' So far as remission of 
sins, and a capacity to receive salvation, are parts of justification, we attri- 
bute it to the sacrifice of Christ, 'in whom we have redemption through his 
blood, the forgiveness of sins, according to the riches -of his grace.* 
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'' But when we consider justification as a state of divine favour and accept- 
ance, we ascribe it not simply either to faith or works, but to the sanctifying 
operation of the Spirit of Chnst, from which living faith and acceptable works 
alone proceed; and by which wq may come to know that * the Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirits that we are the children of God.* — In 
attributing our justification through the grace of God in Christ Jesus to the 
operation of the Holy Spirit which sanctifies the heart, and produces the 
work of regeneration, we are supported by the testimony of the apostle Paul, 
who says, 'Not by works of righteousness which we have done, but of his 
mercj, he saved us by the washmg of regeneration and renewing of tiie Holy 
Ghost.' Again: 'But ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justi- 
fied, in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our Grod.' 

" By this view of the doctrine of justification we conceive the apparently 
different sentiments of the apostles Paul and James are reconciled. Neither 
of them says that faith alone, or works alone, are the cause of our being 
justified; but as one of them asserts the necessity of faith, and the other of 
works, for effecting this great object, a clear and convincing proof is afforded 
that both contribute to our justification; and that faith without works, and 
yrtA.% without faith^ are equally dead." 



CHAPTER XrV. 

Baptism and the Lord's Supper. 



Among other particularities Friends reject the application of Water-baptism, 
and the administration of the Sacrament of the Supper, as Christian rites. 

These ordinances have been considered by many as so essentially inter- 
woven with Christianity, that the members of this Society, by rejecting the 
use of them, have been denied to be Christians. 

But whatever miay be the difference of opinion between the world and 
Friends upon these subjects, great indulgence is due to the latter on this 
occasion. People have received the ordinances in question from their 
ancestors. They have been brought up to the use of them. They have seen 
them sanctioned by the world. Finding their authority disputed by a body 
of men who are insignificant as to numbers when compared with others, they 
have let loose their censure upon them, and this without any inquiry con- 
cerning the grounds of their dissent. They know perhaps nothing of the 
obstinate contentions, nothing of the difficulties that have occurred, and 
nothing of those which may still be started on these subjects. I shall state, 
therefore, a few considerations by way of preface, from which the reader will 
see that objections, both fair and forcible, may be raised by the best disposed 
Christians on the other side of the question; that the path is not so plain and 
easy as he may have imagined it to be; and that, if persons of this denomina- 
tion have taken a road different from himself on this occasion, they are 
entitled to a fair hearing of all they have to say in their defence, and to ex-- 
pect the same candour and indulgence which he himself would have claimed, 
if, with the best intentions, he had not been able to come to the same con- 
clusion, on any given point of importance, as had been adopted by others. 

Let me then ask, in the first place. What is the great characteristic of the 
religion we profess? 

18 
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If we look to divines for «n answer to this question, we may easily obtaan 
it. We shall find some of them in their sermons speaking of drcnmciaion, 
baptismal washings and purifications, new moons, feasts of the paasover and 
nnieayened bread, sacrifices, and other rites. We shall find tnem dwdling 
on these as oonstitnent parts of the religion of the Jews. We shall find them 
immediately passing from thence to the religion of Jesos Christ. Here all is 
considered by them to be spiritoaL Devotion of the heart is insisted xxpaa. 
as that alone which is acceptable to God. If God is to be wordiipped^ it is 
laid down as a position that he is to be wcnnhipped in spirit and in tmth. 
We shall find them also in other of their sermons, bat particnlariy in those 
preached after the Beformation, stating the advantages obtained by that 
event. The Boman Catholic system is here considered by them to be as 
ceremonial as that of the Jews. The Protestant is held out as of a more 
spiritual nature, and as more congenial, therefore, with the spirit of th^ 
gospeL But what is this but a coi&ssion in each case, that in proportion as 
men give up ceremonies, and become spiritual in their worship, theur religion, 
is the best; or that spirituality is the grand characteristic of the religion of 
Jesus Christ! Now there immediately arises a presumption, if spirHualitj 
of feeling had been intended as the characteristic of any religion, that no 
ceremonious ordinances would have been introduced into it. 

If, again, I were to make an assertion to divines that Jesus Christ came 
to put an end to the ceremonious part of the Jewish law, and to the types 
and shadows belonging to the Je^sh dispensation, they would not deny it. 
But baptism and the supper were both of them outwani Jewish ceremonies, 
connected* with the Jewish religion. They were both of them types and 
shadows, of which the antitypes and substances had been realized at the death 
of Christ. And therefore a presumption arises again, that these were not 
intended to be continued. 

And that they were not intended to be continued may be presumed from 
another consideration. For what was baptism to any but a Jew ? What 
could a Gentile have understood by it? What notion could he have formed, 
by means of it, of tiie necessity of tiie baptism of Christ? Unacquainted with 
purifications by water as symbols of purification of heart, he could never 
nave entered, Hke a Jew, into the spiritual life of such an ordinance. And 
similar observations may be made with respect to the passover-8U|mer. A 
Gentile could have known nothing, like a Jew, of the meaning of uob cere- 
mony. He could never have seen in the paschal lamb any type of Christ, or 
in the deliverance of the Israelites from Egyptian bonda^ any type of his 
own deliverance from sin, so clearly and feelmgly as if the facts and custonois 
had related to his own history, or as if he had been trained to the coimeo- 
tion by a long series of prophecies. In short, the passover could have had 
but little meaning to him. From these circumstances, therefore, there would 
be reason to conclude that these ceremonies were not to be continued, at 
least to any but Jews, because they were not fitted to the knowledge, the 
genius, or the^condition of the Gentile world. 

But independentiy of these difficulties, which arise from a general view of 
these ordinances as annexed to a religion which is confessed to be spiritua], 
others arise from a particular view of each. On the subject of baptism there 
is ground for argument as to the meaning of the word *^ baptize.' * lliis word, in 
consequence of its representation of a watery ceremony, is usually connected 
with water in our minds. But it may also very consistentiy be connected 
even with fire. Its general meaning is to purify. In this sense many under- 
stand it : and those who do, and who apply it to the great command of Jesus 
to his disciples, think they give a better interpretation of it than those who 
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coimect it with water; for they think it more reasonable that the apostles 
should have been enjoined to go into all nations, and to endeavour to purify 
the hearts of individuals, by the spirit and power of their preaching, from the 
dross of heathen notions, and to lead them to spirituality of mind by the 
inculcation of gospel-principles, than to dip them under water as an essential 
part of their new religion. 

But on a supposition that the word '* baptize " should signify to immerse, 
and not to punfy, another difficulty occurs; for if it was thought proper or 
necessary that persons should be initiated into Christianity by water-baptism, 
in order to distinguish their new state from that of the Jews or heatiiens, 
who then surrounded them, it seems unnecessary for the children of Christian 
parents, who were bom in a Christian community, and whose ancestors for 
centuries have professed the Christian name. 

Nor is it to be considered as any other than a difficulty that the Christian 
world have known so littie about water-baptism, that they have been divided 
as to the right manner of performing it. The Eastern and Western churches 
differed early upon this point; and Christians continue to differ upon it to 
the present day, some thinking that none but adults, others that none but 
infants should be baptized; some that the faces only of the baptized should 
be sprinkled with water, others that their bodies should be immersed. 

On the subject of the Sacrament of the Supper similar difficulties have 
occurred. 

Jesus Christ unquestionably permitted his disciples to meet togeth^ in 
remembrance of their last supper with him. But it is not clear that this was 
any other than a permission to those only who were present, and who had 
known and loved him. The disciples were not ordered to go into all nations, 
and to enjoin it to their converts to observe the same ceremony. Neither 
did the apostles leave any command by which it was enjoined as an ordin- 
ance of the Christian church. 

Another difficulty which has arisen on the subject of the supper is, that 
Christians seem so little to have understood its nature, or in what it consisted, 
that they have 'had, in different ages, different views, and encouraged different 
doctrines concerning it. One has placed it in one thing, and another in 
another. Most of them, again, have attempted, in their explanations, to 
blend the enjoyment of the spiritual essence with that of the corporeal sub- 
stance of the body and blood of Christ, and thus to unite a spiritual with a 
ceremonial exercise of religion. Grasping, therefore, at things apparently 
irreconcilable, they have conceived the strangest notions; and by giving 
these to the world, they have only afforded fuel for contention among them- 
selves and others. 

In the time of the aposties it was the custom of converted persons, 
grounded on the circimistances that passed at the supper of the passover, to 
meet in religious coiomunion. They used on these occasions to break their 
bread and take their refreshment and converse together. The object of these 
meetings was to imitate the last friendly supper of Jesus with his disciples, 
to bear a public memorial of his sufferings and of his death, and to promote 
their love for one another. But this custom was nothing more, as far as 
evidence can be had, than that of a brotherly breaking of their bread together. 
It was no sacramental eating. Neither was the body of Jesus supposed to 
be enjoyed, nor the spiritual enjoyment of it to consist in the partaking of 
this outward feast. 

In process of time, after the days of the apostles, when this simple custom 
had declined, we find another meeting of Christians in imitation of that at 
Idle passover-supper, at which both bread and wine were introduced. This' 
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different commemor»tion of the same event had a new name given to it, for 
it was distinguished from the other by the name of eucharist. 

Alexander, the seventh bishop of Bome, who introdnoed holy water both 
into houses and churches for spiritual purposes, made some alterations in the 
ingredients of the eucharist, by mixing water with the wine^ and by substitat- 
ing unleavened for common bread. 

In the time of Irensus and Justin the Martyr, we find an account <^ the 
eucharist as it was then celebrated. Great stiess was then laid upon the 
bread and wine, as a holy and sacramental repast. Prayers were made that 
the Holy Ghost would descend into each of these substances. It was believed 
that he did so descend; and that as soon as the bread and wine perceived it, 
the former operated virtually as the body, and the latter as tiie blood, of 
Jesus Christ. From this time the bread was considered to have great virtues; 
and on this latter account, not only children but sucking infants were admitted 
to this sacrament. It was also given to persons on we approach of death. 
And many afterwards, who had great voyages to make at sea, carried it with 
them to preserve them both from temporal and spiritual dangers. 

In the twelfth century another notion, a little modified from the former, 
prevailed upon this subject; which was, that consecration by a priest had the 
power of abolishing the substance of the bread, and of substituting the very 
body of Jesus Christ. This was called the doctrine of Transubstantiation. 

lliis doctrine appeared to Luther, at the dawn of reformation, to be abeurd; 
and he was of opinion that the sacrament consisted of the substance of Christ's 
body and blood, together with the substance of the bread and wine; or in 
other words, that t^ substance of the bread remained, but the body of Christ 
was inherent in it, so that the substance of the bread and of the body 
and blood of Christ was there also. This was called the doctrine of Consnb" 
stantiation, in contradistinction to the former. 

Calvin, again, considered the latter opinion erroneous. He gave it out 
that the br^wl was not actually the body of Jesus Christ, nor the wine his 
blood, but that both his body and blood were sacramentally recdved by the 
faithful in the use of the br«itd and wine. Calvin, however, confessed him- 
self unable to explain even this his own doctrine; for he 8a3n3, '* If it be asked 
me how it is, that is, how believers sacramentally receive Christ's body and 
blood, I shall not be ashamed to confess that it is a secret too high for me to 
comprehend in my spirit, or explain in words." 

But independently of the difficulties which have arisen from these diffisrent 
notions concerning the nature and constitution of the Lord's supper^ others 
have arisen concerning the time and the manner of celebrating it. 

The Christian churches of the East, in early times, justifymg themselves 
by tradition and the custom of the passover, maintained that tlra fourteenth 
day of the month Nisan ought to be observed as the day of the celebration 
of this feast, because the Jews were commanded to kill the paschal lamb on 
that day. The Western, on the other hand, maintained, upon the authority 
of tradition and the primitive practice, that it ought to be kept on no other 
day than that of the resurrection of Jesus Christ. Disputes again, of a 
different complexion, agitated the Christian world upon the same subject. 
One church contended that leavened, another that unleavened bread only 
should be used on this occasion. Others contended whether the administra- 
tion of this sacrament should be by the hands of the clergy only. Others, 
whether it should not be confined to the sick. Others, whether it should be 
given to the young and mature promiscuously. Others, whether it should 
be received by the communicants standing, sitting, or kneeling, or as the 
apostles received it. And others, whether it should be administered in the 
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night-time as by our Saviour, or whether in the day, or whether only once, 
as at the passover, or wheth^ oftener in the year. 

Another difficulty, but of a different nature, has occurred with respect to 
the Lord's supper. This has arisen from the circumstance that other cere- 
monies were enjoined by our Saviour in terms equally positive as this, but 
which most Christians, notwithstanding, have thought tnemselves at liberty 
to reject. Among these the washing of feet is particularly to be noticed. 
This custom was of an emblematic nature. It was enjoined at the same 
time as that of Ihe Lord's supper, and on the same occasion. But it was 
enjoined in a more forcible and striking mamier. The Sandemanians, when 
they rose into a society, considered the injunctions for this ordinance to be 
so obligatory, that they dared not dispense with it; and therefore, when they 
determined to celebrate the supper, they determined that the washing of the 
feet should be an ordinance of their church. Most other Christians, however, 
have dismissed the washing of feet from their religious observance. The 
reason given has principally been that it was an eastern custom, and there- 
fore local. To this the answer has been, that the passover, from whence 
the Lord's supper is taken, was an eastern custom also, and that it was much 
more local. IVavellers of different nations had their feet washed for them in 
the East. But none except those of the circumcision were admitted to the 
passover-supper. If, therefore, the injunction relative to the washing of 
feet be equaUy strong with that relative to the celebration of the supper, it 
has been presumed tibat both ought to have been retained; and if one has 
been dispensed with on account of its locality, that both ought to have been 
discarded. ' 

That the washing of feet was enjoined much more emphatically than the 
supper we may collect from Barclay, whose observations upon it I shall 
transcribe on this occasion : 

** But to give a further evidence,'* says he, "how these consequences have 
not any bottom from the practice of that ceremony, nor from the words follow- 
ing, 'do this in remembrance of me,' let us consider another of the like 
nature, as it is at length expressed by John: 'Jesus riseth from supper and 
laid aside his garmentis, and took a towel and girded himself: after that he 
poureth water into a bason, and began to wsah. the disciples' feet, and to 
wipe them with the towel wherewith he was girded; Peter said unto him, 
Thou shalt never wash my feet: Jesus answered him, If I wash thee not, 
thou hast no part with me. So after he had washed their feet, he said. 
Know ye what I have done to you ? If I then, your Lord and Master, have 
washed your feet, ye also ought to wash one another's feet; for I have given 
you an example, that ye should do as I have done to you ' (John xiii. 3, &c.) 
As to which, let it be observed," continues Barclay, "that John related this 
passage to have been done at the same time with the other of breaking of 
bread; both being done the night of the passover after supper. If we re^rd 
the narration of this, and the circumstances attending it, it was done with 
far more solemnity, and prescribed far more punctusJly and particularly, than 
the former. It is said only, 'as he was eating he took bread,' so that this 
would seem to be but an occasional business; but here, ' he rose up, he laid 
by his garments, he girded himself, he poured out the water, he wa^ed their 
feet, he wiped tiiem with a towel.' He did this to all of them; which are 
circumstances, surely, far more observable than those noted in the other. 
The former was a practice common among the Jews, used by sJl masters of 
families upon that occasion; but this, as to the manner and person acting it, 
to wit, for the master to rise up and wash the feet of his servants and dis- 
ciples, was more singular and observable. In the breaking of bread and 
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giving of wine it is not pleaded by our adyenaries, nor yet meDti<ni6d in the 
text, that he particularly put th^ into the hands of all; but breaking it, 
and blessing it, gave it the nearest, and so they from hand to hand. But 
here it ia mentioned, that he washed not the feet of one or two, but of many. 
He saith not in the former, if they do not eat of that bread, and diink <^ that 
wine, that they shall be prejudiced by it; but here he says expressly to Peter, 
that ' if he wash him not he hath no part with himf whidi being spoken 
upon Peter's refusing to let him wash his feet, would seem to import no less 
than not the continuance only, but even the necessity of the ceremony. In 
the former he saith, as it were passingly, 'Do this in remembrance ot me;' 
but here he sitteth down again, he desires them to consider what he hadi 
done, tells them poeitiyely 'that as he hath done to them, so ought th^ to 
do to one another;' and yet again he redoubles that precept, by telling them 
* that he has given them an example that they should do so likewise.' If we 
respect the nature of the thing, it hath as much in it as either baptism or the 
breaking of the bread, seeiog it is an outward element of a cleansing nature, 
applied to the outward man, by the oommand and the example of Christ, to 
Bi^^iify an inward purifying. I would willingly propose this serioualy to men 
that will be pleased to mi&e use of that reason and understanding that God 
hath given tiiem, and not be imposed upon nor abused by the custom or 
tradition of others, whether this ceremony, if we respect either ihe time that 
it was appointed in, or the circumstances wherewith it was performed, or the 
oconmand enjoining &e use of it, hath not as much to recommend it for a 
standing <Hrdinanoe of the gospel, as either water-bi^tism or bread and wine, 
or any other of that kind? I wonder then what reason the Pa^nsts can give, 
why they have not numbered it among their sacraments, except merely 
' voluntas ecdesisB et traditio patrum;' that is, the tradition of uie fathers 
and the will of the church." 

The reader will see by this time, that on subjects which have givai rise to 
such controversies as baptism and the Lord's su{^r have now been desorU>ed 
to have done, people may be readily excused k they should entertain their 
own opinions about them, though these may be different from those which 
are generally received by the world. The difficulties indeed which have 
occurred with respect to these ordinances should make us tender of casting 
reproach upon others who differ from ourselves concerning them. For when 
we consider that there is no one point oonnected with these ordinances about 
which there has not been some dispute; that those who have ^igaged in these 
disputes have been men of equal leaniing and piety; that all of them have 
pleaded primitive usage in almost all cases in behalf of their own opinions; 
and that these disputes are not even now sJl of them settled, who will take 
upon Him to censure his brother, either for the omission or the observaiice 
of one or the other rite? And let Friends among others find indulgence 
from their countrymen for their opinions on these subjects. This indulgence 
they have a right to claim, fnnu the consideration that they themselves neyer 
censure those of other denominations on account of their religion. With 
respect to those who belong to the Society, as the rejection of these cere- 
monies is one of the fundamentals of their profession, it is expected that they 
should be consistent with what they are considered to profess. But witih 
respect to others, they have no unpleasant feelings towards those who observe 
them. If a man believes 'that baptism is an essential rite of the Christian 
churdi, Friends would not judge him if he were to go himself, or if he were 
to carry his children, to receive it. And if, at the communion table, he 
should find his devotion to be so spiritualized that, in the taking of the bread 
and wine, he really and spiritually discerned the body and blood of Christ, and 
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was sure that his own conduct would be influenced morally by it, they would 
not censure him for becoming an attendant at the altar. In short, Friends 
do not condemn those of a different persuasion for their attendances on these 
occasions. They only hope that, as they do not see these ordinances in tiie 
same light as oldiers, they may escape censure if they refuse to admit them 
among themselves. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Baptism — ^Two Baptisms— that of John and of Christ. 

I come now to the argument which Friends have to offer for the rejection 
of the use of baptism and of the sacrament of the supper; and first, for that 
of the use of the former rite. 

Two baptisms are recorded in Scripture, the baptism of John and the 
baptism of Christ. 

The baptism of John was by water, and a Jewish ordinance. The wash- 
ing of garments and of the body, which were called baptisms by the Hellenistic 
Jews, were enjoined to the Jewish nation as modes of purification from l^al 
pollutions, symbolical of that inward cleansing of the heart which was 
necessary for persons before they could hold sacred offices, or pay their reli- 
gious homage in the temple, or become the true worshippers of God. The 
Jews, therefore, in after-times, when they made proselytes from the heathen 
nations, enjoined these the same customs as they observed themselves. They 
generally circumcised, at least, the proselytes of the covenant, as a mark of 
thdr incorporation into the Jewish church, and they afterwards washed them 
with water, or baptized them ; which was to be a sign to them of their 
having been cleansed from the filth of idolatry, and an emblem of their fit- 
ness, in case of a real cleansing, to receive the purer precepts of the Jewish 
religion, and to walk in newness of life. 

Baptism, therefore, was a Jewish ordinance, used on religious occasions; 
and dierefore John, when he endeavoured by means of his preaching to pre- 
pare the Jews for the coming of the Messiah, and their minds for the 
reception of his new religion, used it as a symbol of the purification of heart 
that was necessary for the dispensation which was then at hand. He knew 
that his hearers would understand the meaning of the ceremony. He had 
reason also to believe that on account of the nature of his mission they would 
expect it. Hence the Sanhedrim, to whom the cognizance of these legal 
deansings belonged, when they were informed of the baptism of John, never 
expressed any surprise at it as a new, or unusual, or improper custom. They 
only found fault with him for the administration of it, when he denied him- 
self to be either Elias or the Christ. 

It was partly upon one of the princi^es that have been mentioned that 
Jesus received the baptism of John. He received it, as it is recorded, be- 
cause ''thus it became him to fulfil all righteousness/' By the fulfilling 
of righteousness is meant the fulfilling of the ordii^uices of the law, or the 
customs required by the Mosaic dispensation in particular cases. He had 
already und^^gone circumcision as a Jewish ordinance. And he now sub- 
mitted to baptism. For as Aaron and his sons were baptized previously to 
their taking upon them the office of the Jewish priesthood, so Jesus was 
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baptized by John previotisly to his entering npon his own ministry, or be- 
coming the Hi^-priest of the ChristiAn dispensntion. 

But though Jesus Christ receiyed the buitism of John that he might fulfil 
all righteousness, others received it as the baptism of repentance from an^ 
that they might be able to enter the kingdom that was at hand. This bap- 
tism, however, was not initiative into the Christian church. For the i^MMsttes 
rebaptized some who had been baptized by John. Those, again, who 
received the baptism of John did not profess faith in Christ. John, again, 
as well as his doctrines, belonged to the Old Testament. He was no mimster 
under the new dispensation, but the last prophet under the law. Hence 
Jesus said, that "uiough none of the prophets were greater than John the 
Baptist, yet he that is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he.** 
Neither did he ever hear the gospel preached ; for Jesus did not begin his 
ministry till John had been put into prison, whero he was beheaded by ihe 
orders of Herod. John, in short, was with respect to Jesus, what Moses 
was with respect to Joshua. Moses, though he conducted to the promised 
land, and was permitted to see it from Mount Nebo, yet never entered it^ 
but gave place to Joshua, whose name, like that of Jesus, signifies a saviour. 
In uie same manner John conducted towards Jesus Christ. He saw him 
oAce with his own eyes; but he was never permitted, while alive, to entor 
into his new kingdom. 

llie second baptism recorded in the Scriptures is that of Christ. This may 
be called the baptism of the gospel, in contradistinction to the former, whi<ji 
was that of the law. 

This baptism is totally distinct from the former. John himsdf said, " I 
indeed baptize you with water tmto repentance; but he that cometh after 
me Ib mightier than I, whose shoes I am not worthy to bear. He shall bap- 
tize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire" (Mat. iii. 11). 

From these words it appears that this baptism is distinct in point of time 
from the former; for it was to follow the baptism of John: and secondly, in 
nature and essence; for whereas that of John was by water, this was to be 
by the Spirit. 

This Lfttter distinction is insisted upon by John in other places. F<n^ 
when he was questioned by the Pharisees, " why he baptized if he was not 
that Christ, nor Elias, nor that prophet" (John i. 25) — ^he thought it a sufii- 
cient excuse to say, ** I baptize with water." That is, I baptize with water 
only. I use only an ancient Jewish custom. I do not intrude upon the 
office of Christ, who is coming after me, or pretend to his baptism of the 
Spirit. We find also, that no less than three times in eight verses, when 
he speaks of his own baptism, he takes care to add to it the word "water" 
(John i. 25-34), to distinguish it from the baptism of Christ. 

As the baptism of John cleansed the body from the filth of the flesh, so 
that of Christ was really to cleanse the sovd from the filth of sin. Thus 
John, speaking of Jesus Christ in sJlusion to this baptism, says, ** whose fan 
is in his hand, and he will thoroughly purge his floor, and gather his wheat 
into the gamer ; but he will bum up the chaff with unquen<^ble fire" (Mat. 
iii. 12). By this he insinuates, that in the same manner as the farmer with 
the fan in his hand winnows the com, and separates the light and bad grains 
from the heavy and the good, and in the same manner as the fire afterwards 
destroys the chaff; so the baptism of Christ, for which he was preparing 
them, was of an inward and spiritual nature, and would effectually destroy 
the light and corrupt affections, and thoroughly cleanse the floor of the 
human heart. 

This baptism, too, was to be so searohing as to be able to penetrate the 
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hardest heart, and to make even the Grentiles the real children of Abraham. 
' *■ For think not/' says John, in allusion to the same baptism, *^ to say within 
yourselves, We have Abraham to our father; for I say unto you, that God 
is able of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham'' (Mat. iii. 9). As 
if he had said, I acknowledge that many of you Pharisees can boast of rela- 
tionship to Abraham by a strict and scrupulo^is attention to shadowy and 
figurative ordinances ; that many of you can boast of relationship to him by 
blood, and all of you by circumcision : but it does not follow, therefore, that 
you are the children of Abraham. Those only will be able to boast of being 
his seed to whom the fan and the pre of Chnst's baptism shall be applieo* 
The baptism of him who is to come after me, and whose kingdom is at hand, 
is of that spiritual and purifying nature that it will produce effects very 
different from those of an observance of outward ordinances. It can so 
cleanse and purify the hearts of men, that if there are Grentiles in the most 
distant lands, ever so far removed from Abraham, and possessing hearts of 
the hardness of stones, it can make them the real children of Abraham in the 
sight of Grod. 

This distinction between the watery baptism of John, and the fiery and 
spiritual baptism of Christ, was pointed out by Jesus himself ; for he is re- 
ported to have appeared to his disciples after his resurrection, and to have 
commanded them " that they should not depart from Jerusalem, but wait 
for the promise of the Father, which,'* says he, ''ye have hetuxl of me. 
For John truly baptized with water, but ye shall be baptized with the Holy 
Ghost, not many days hence" (Acts i. 4). 

Luke also records a transaction which took place, in which Peter was 
concerned, and on which occasion he first discerned ike baptism of Christ, 
as thus distinguished, in the words which have just been given : ''And as I 
began to speak," says he, " the Holy Ghost fell on them, as on us at the 
banning. Then remembered I the word of the Lord, how that he said, 
John, indeed, baptized with water, but ye shall be baptized by the Holy 
Spirit" (Acts. xi. 16, 16). 

A similar distinction is made also by Paul ; for when he found that certain 
disciples had been baptized only with the baptism of John (Acts xix.), he 
laid his hands upon them and baptized them again; but this was evidently 
with the baptism of the Spirit. In his epistile also to the Corinthians we 
find the following expression : " For by one Spirit are we all baptized into 
one body" (1 Cor. xii. 13). 

It appears then that the two baptisms recorded in Scripture, the one the 
baptism of John, the other that of Christ, are distinct from one another, and 
that the one does not include the other, unless he who baptizes with water 
can baptize at the same time with the Holy Ghost. Now Paul speaks only 
of one baptism as effectual (Ephes. iv. 5); and Peter must mean the same 
when he speaks of the baptism that saveth. The question, therefore, is, 
which of the two baptisms that have been mentioned is the one effectuid or 
saving baptism ; or which of these it is that Jesus Christ included in his 
great commission to the apostles, when he commanded them to "go and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son^ 
and of the Holy Ghost." It is on this great command that Christians found 
the duty of water-baptism. 

Friends say that the baptism included in this commission was not the 
baptism of John. 

In the first place, Peter says it was not — ^in these words, " which sometime 
were disobedient, when once the long-suffering of Grod waited in the days of 
Noah while the ark was preparing, wherein few, that is, eight souls, were 
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MTed by water, whose antitype/ b^ytiaiii, dotk now also aave ns (not tiie 
pattinff away the filth of ihe flesh, bat the answer of a good conscienoe 
towaidB God), by the zeeuzrection of Jesus Christ*' (1 Peter iiL 20, 21). 

The apostle states here, oonoerning the biwtisin that is effectual and saving: 
first, that it is not the putting away of the filth d the flesh, whioh is eflfected 
by water. He oarefuUy puts those upon their guard to whom he writes, kst 
they diould consider John's baptism, or that o? water, to be the saying one 
to which he alludes ; for having made a beautiful comparison between an 
outward salvation in an outward ark, by the outward water, with this inward 
.salvation, by inward and spiritual water, in the inward ark of the testament, 
he is fearful that his reader should connect these images, and fmaay that 
water had anything to do with this baptism. Hence he puts his caution in 
m parenthesis, thus guarding his meaining in an extraordinaiy manner. 

He then shows what this baptism is, and calls it ** the answer ci » good 
conscience towards God by the resurrection of Jesus Christ." In fmct, he 
states it to be the baptism <^ Christ, whidi is by tike Spirit; for he main- 
tains that he only is truly bi^tized whose consdenoe is made dean by Uie 
resuireotion of Christ in his heart. But who can make the answer of such 
» consdence, unless the Holy Spirit shall have first purified the floor of the 
heart; unless the spiritual fan of Christ shall hare first separated the vdieat 
from the chaff; and unless his q[>iritual fire shall have consumed the latter? 

Paul makes a similar declaration : ''for as many of you as have been bap* 
tiaed into Christ, hare put on Christ" (Gral. iii. 27). But no man. Friends 
say, merely by being dipped under water, can put on Christ ; that is, can put 
on his life, his nature, and diiqx>flition, his love, meekness, and temperance, 
and all those virtues which should characterise a Christian. 

To the same purport are those other words by tiie same apostle : ''Enow 
je not, that so many of us as woe baptised into Jesus Christ were baptized 
mto his death? Therefore we are buried with him by baptism into death; 
that like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father, 
even so we also should walk in newness of life" (Bom. vi. 8, 4). And again, 
" buried with him in baptism, wherein also ye are risen with him, through 
the faith of the operation d God, who hath raised him irom the dead'' (CoL 
iL 12). By these passages the i^ostie Paul testifies, that he alone is truly 
baptized who first dies unto sin and ia raised up afterwards from sin unto 
xi^teonsness ; or who is raised up into life vrith Christ ; or who so feds the 
inward resurrection and glory of Christ in his soul that he walks in newness 
of life. 

Friends show, again, that the baptism of John could not haye been indaded 
in the great commission, because tiie object of John's baptism had been com- 
pleted eyen before the preaching of Jesus Christ. 

The great object of John's bi^tism was to make Jesus known to the Jews. 
John hunself dedared this to be the object of it: '*But that he should be 
made manifest unto Israel, tkerrfore am I come bi^tizing with vrater " (John 
i. 81). This object he accomplished in two ways : First, by teUing all whom 
he baptized that Jesus was coming ; and these were the Israd of that time; 
for he is reported to have baptized all Jerusalem, whidi was the metropolis, 
and all Judea, and all the country round about Jordan. Secondly, by point- 
ing him out personally (John i. 40). This he did to Andrew, so that Andrew 
left John and followed Jesus. Andrew, again, made him known to Simon, 
and these to Philip; and Philip to Nathaniel : so that by means of John an 
assurance was given that Jesus of Nazaretii was the Christ. 

^ Antitype is tlie proper tranalfttion, and not '*tlM liko figure wbereonto." 
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I^ends beUeve^ agaiH) that the baptiBm of J<^ was iK)i molad0d in the 
great commission, because it was a type under the law; and all types and 
shadows under the law were to cease under the gospel-dispensation or the law 
of Christ. 

The salvation of the eight by water and the baptism of John were both 
types of the baptism of Christ. John was sent e3q>ressly before Jesus, bap- 
ti^ng the bodies of men with water, as a lively image, as he himself ei 
it, of the latter baptizing their souls, with the Holy Ghost and with fire, 
^e baptism of John, therefore, was both preparative and typical of that of 
Christ. And it is remarked by Friends, that no sooner was Jesus bi^tized 
by John with water in the type, than he was, according to all the evangelists, 
baptized by the Holy Ghost in t^e antitype (Mat. iii. 16; Mark i. 10). No 
sooner did he go up out of the water than John saw ^e heavens opeoied, and 
the Spirit of God descending like a dove and lighting upon him. It was this 
baptism of Jesus in the antitype which occasioned John to know him per- 
sonally, and enabled him to discover him to others. The baptism of John, 
therefore, being a type or figure under the law, was to give way when the 
antil^^ or substance became apparent. And that it was to give way in its 
due time is evident from the confession of John himself. For on a question 
which arose between some of John's disciples and the Jews about purifying, 
and on a report spread abroad that Jesus had begun to baptize, John says, 
** He (Jesus) must increase, but I must decrease" (John iii. 80). This con- 
fession of John accords also with the following expressions of Paul : ** The 
Holy Ghost this signifying, that the way into the holiest of all was not yet 
made manifest whUe as the first tabernacle was yet standing: which was a 
figure for the time then present" — ^* which stood only in meats ai^d drinks, 
and divers washings, and carnal ordinances, imposed on them until the time 
.of reformation" (Heb. ix. 8-10). 

Having attempted to show, according to the method of the writers among 
Friends, that the baptism of John is not the baptism included in the great 
commission, I shall now produce those arguments by which they maintain 
that the baptism which is included in it is the baptism of Christ. 

These arguments will be found chiefly in a critical examination of the 
words of that commission. 

To enable the reader to judge of the propriety of their observations upon 
these words, I shall transcribe the three verses in Matthew that relate to 
this subject. 

''And Jesus came and spake unto them, saying. All power is given unto 
me in heaven and in earth. Gro ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptiz- 
ing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you. 
And lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world " (Mat. xxviii. 
18-20). 

The first observation which Friends make is upon the word " therefore." 
As all power is given unto me both in heaven and in earUi, and as I can on 
that account, and as I will qualify you, go ye therefore; that is, having 
previously received from me the quaJifications necessary for your task, go ye. 

The next observation is, that the commission does not imply that ihe 
apostles were to teach and to baptize as two separate acts ; but, as the words 
intimate, that they were to teach, baptiring. 

Friends say, again, that the word "teadi" is an improper translation of 
the original Greek. AiSacKia is the usual word for teach; but /jMOrirevu is 
used in the commission; which latter word occurs but seldom in the New 
Testament, and always signifies to ''disciple." The Greek word should havj^ 
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been rendered ''make diedples or profldytet.** In seyeral of the editions of 
oar own BiUes the word ** teach'* if explained in tiie margin opposite to it, 
hj "make disciples or Christians of all nations,** or in the same manner as 
raends explain it. 

On the word ''bi^ptise**^the7obserTe, that because its first meaning is to wash 
all oTer, and because baptinn with Christians is always with water, people 
cannot easQy separate the image of water from the word, when it is lead or 
pronoimced. Bnt if this image is never to be separated from it, how will 
persons understand the words of Paul, '' For by one srarit are we all baptised 
into one body ? ** or those words of Jesus, ** Can ye diink of the cup that I drink 
o^ or be baptized with the bM>tism that I am baptized with?'* or if this image 
is not to be separated from it, how will they understand the evangelist who 
represents Jesus Christ as about to baptize, or wash all over, with fire? To 
baptize, in short, signifies to dip under water, but in its more general mean> 
ing, to purify, fire and water have equally power in this respect, but on 
difl^nt objects. Water purifies surfaces. Fire purifies by actual and 
total separation, bringing those bodies into one mass which are homogeneous, 
or whi<m have strong affinities to each other, and leaving the dross and in- 
combustible parts by themselves. 

The word "in** tiiey also look upon as improperiy translated. This word 
should have been rendered ''into. The word in the orginal Greek is eis, 
and not €P. If the word "in*' were the right translation, the words "in the 
name of the Father, and of the S<m, and of the Holy Ghost," mi^t be con- 
strued into a form of words to be used at the time of baptism. But we have 
no evidence that sudi a formula was ever used when any of the i^Kwtles 
baptized. Indeed, the plain meaning of the word is "into," and therefore 
all such formula is groundless, "tfesus Christ did not," says Zuin^Hus 
(Lib, de Bapt., p. 56^ to. ii Oper.), "by these words institute a form of bap^ 
tism which we should use, as divines have falsely taught.** 

On the word "name," Friends observe, that when it relates to the Lordy 
it frequently signifies in Scripture his life, or his power, or his Spirit. Thus, 
" in my name they shall cast out devils*' (Mark xvi. 17); and " by what 
power or by what name have ye done this?** (Acts. iv. 7). 

From the interpretation which has now been given of the meaning of 
several of the words in the verses that have been quoted from Matthew, the 
sense of the oomnnssion, according to Friends, will stand thus : " All power 
is given to me in heaven and in eiu^ In virtue of the power which I have, 
I will give you power also. I will confer upon you tne gift of the Holy 
Spirit. When you have received it, go into dififerent and dii^ant lands. Go 
to the entiles who live in ignorance, darkness, and idolatry, and make them 
proselytes to my new dispensation, so purifying their hearts, or burning the 
chaff of their oorrupt afifections by the active fire of the Holy Ghost, which 
shall accompany your preaching, that they may be made partakers of the 
divine nature and walk in newness of life. And lest this should appear to 
be too great a work for your faith, I, who have the power, promise to be 
with you, with this my Spirit in the work, till the end of the world.'* 

Friends contend that this ia the true interpretation of this commission, 
because it exactly coincides with the meaning of the same commissicm as 
described by Luke and Mark, and of that also which was given to PauL 

Luke states the commission given to the apostles to have been, "that 
repentance and remission of sins should be preached in his name among all 
nations, beginning at Jerusalem** (Luke xxiv. 47). The meaning, thererore, 
of the oommission, as stated by Luke, is precisebr the same as that stated by 
Matthew, as we have just explained it. For, first, all nations are included 
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in it. Secondly, purification of heart, or oonvOTsion from sin, is insisted upon 
to be the object of it. And thirdly, this object is to be effected, not by the 
baptism of water (for baptism is nowhere mentioned), but by preaching, in 
wMch is included the idea of the baptism of the Spirit. 

Mark also states the commission to be the same in the following words : 
*' And he said unto them, Gro ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every, creature. He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved" (Mark 
xvl 15). Here all nations and the preaching of the gospel are mentioned 
again. But baptism is now added; the baptism, however, that was to go 
with this preaching Friends contend to be that of the Spirit. For first, 
the baptism here mentioned is connected with salvation. But the baptism 
according to Peter, ''which doth also now save us, is not the putting away 
the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience towards Grod by 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ," or the baptism of the Spirit. Secondly, 
the nature of the baptism here mentioned is explained by the verse that 
foUows it. Thus, ''He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved. And 
these signs shall follow them that believe : They shall speak with new tongues." 
This, therefore, is the same baptism as that which Paul conferred upon some 
of Ids disciples, by the laying on of his hands : " And when Paul had laid 
his hands upon them, the Holy Ghost came on them, and they spake with 
tongues and prophesied" (Acts xix. 6). Thus, again, it is demonstrated to 
be the baptism of the Spirit. 

The commission also which has been handed down to us by Matthew will 
be found, as now e3q>lained, to coincide in its object with that which was 
given to Paul, as we find by his confession to Agrippa. For he declared he 
was sent as a minister to the Grentiles, " to open their eyes, and to turn them 
from darimess to light, and from the power of Satan unto God, that they 
might receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among them which are 
sanctified by faith in Christ" (Acts xzvi 17, 18). But what was this. Friends 
say, but to baptize them into the life and spirit of a new and divine nature, 
or with the baptism of Christ? 

And as we have thus obtained a knowledge from Paul of what his own 
commission contained, so we have, from the same authority, a knowledge of 
what it did not contain; for he positively declares, in 1 Cor., that "C9iiist 
sent him not to baptize (evidently alluding to the baptism by water), but to 
preach the gospel." It is dear, therefore, that Paul did not understand his 
commission to refer to water; and who was better qualified to understand it 
thanhimseU? 

It is also stated by Friends, as another argument to the same point> that 
if the baptism in the commission had been that of water only, the apostles 
could have easily administered it of themselves, or without any supernatural 
assistance; but in order that they might be enabled to execute that baptism 
which the commission pointed to, they were desired to wait for divine help. 
Jesus Christ said, " I send the promise of my Father upon you. But tariy 
ye in the city of Jerusalem untU ye be endued with power &om on high; for 
John truly baptized with water, but ye shall be baptized with the Holy 
Ghost not many days hence" (Luke xxiv. 49). If baptism by water had 
been the baptism contained in the great commission, why. Friends ask, could 
not the apostles have performed it of themselves? What should have hin- 
dered them more than John from going with people into the rivers and im- 
mersing them? Why were they firat to receive themselves the baptism of 
the Spirit ? But if it be allowed, on the other hand, that when they executed 
the great commission they were to perform the baptism of Christ, the case 
is altered. It became tb^m then to wait for the divine help. For it re* 
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quired more tlian human power to g^ve that baptigm wMch BhooM change 
ibe disposition and aflfoctions of men, and shoidd be able to Ining them 
from diurkness unto light, and from the power of Satan unto God. And 
here Friends observe, that the iqpostles never attempted to execute the great 
commission till the time fixed upon by our Saviour in these words, " But 
tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem until ye be endued with power frcMn <m 
lugh. This was the day of penteoost. 

After this '' they preached/' as Peter says, '' with the Holy Ghost s^it 
down from heaven,** and with such efficacy, that ''the Holy Ghost fell upon 
many c^ them who heard their words.** 

I have now stated the arguments by which the members of this Society 
have been induced to believe that tiie baptism by the Spirit, and not the 
baptism by water, was included by Jesus Christ in the great commiBsion 
which he gave to his apostles; when he requested them "to go into all 
nations, and to teach them, baptizing in tiie name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.*' 

Against these arguments the following question has been usually started 
as an objection: ''If it be not included in the great commission, how came 
the apostles to baptise ? or would they have baplued if baptism had not been 
considered by them as a Christian ordinance?** 

In answering this objection Fri^ids have confined tiiemselves to the con- 
sideration of the conduct of the aposties Peter and PauL For though Philip 
is said to have baptized also, yet he left no writings behind him like the 
former ; nor are so many circumstances recorded of him by which they may 
be enabled to judge of Ms character, or to know what his opinions ultimately 
were upon tiiat subject. 

Friends consider the aposties to have been men of the like passions with our- 
selves. They find the amUtion of James and John, the apostacy an<i dissim- 
ulation of Peter, the incredulity of Thomas, the dissension between Paul and 
Barnabas, and the jealouiries which some of them entertained towards one 
another, recorded in Holy Writ. They believe them also to have been 
mostiy men of limited information, and to have had their prejudices like other 
people. Hence it was not to be expected that tiiey should come all at once 
into the knowledge of Christ's kingdom; that, educated in a religion of types 
and ceremonials, they should all at once abandon these; that, expecting* a 
temporal Messiah, they should at once lay aside temporal views; and 
tiiat they should come immediately into the full purity of tiie gospel-practice. 

With respect to the apostie Peter, he gave early signs of the dulness of 
his comprehension with respect to the nature of the character and kingdom 
of the Messiah ; — for when Jesus had given forth but a single parable, Peter 
was obliged to ask him the meaning of it. This occasioned Jesus to say^ 
" Are ye also yet without understanding? " (Mat. xv. 16). 

In a short time afterwards, when our Saviour told him that he himself 
must go into Jerusalem and suffer many things, and be killed, and be raised 
again the third day, Peter took him and rebuked him; saying, "Be it far 
from thee. Lord ! This shall not be unto thee" (Mat. xvi. 21, 22). 

At a subsequent time, namely, just after the Inransfiguration of Christ, he 
seems to have known so little about spiritual tlmigs that he expressed a wish 
to raise three earthly tabernacles ; one to Moses, one to Elias, and a third 
to Jesus, for the retention of signs and shadows as a gospel-labour, at the 
very time when Jesus Christ was opening the dismission of all but one^ 
namely, " the tabernacle of God that is with men." 

Nor did he seem, at a mor6 remote period, to have gained more large or 
spiritual ideas. He did not even know tiiiat the gospel of Jesus Christ was 
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io be universal. He considered it as limited to the Jews ; though the words 
in the great commission^ which he and the other apostles had heard, ordered 
them to teach all nations. He was miwilling to go and preach to Cornelius 
on this very accomit, merely because he was a Koman centurion; or in other 
words, a Gentile; so that a vision was necessary to remove his scruples in 
this particular. It was not till after this vision, and his conversation with 
Cornelius, that his mind began to be opened ; and then he exclaimed, *' Of a 
truth I perceive that Grod is no respecter of persons ; but in every nation he 
that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted with him." 

The mind of Peter began now to be opened, and to see things in a clearer 
light; when a new occurrence, that took place nearly at the same time, 
seems to have removed the ^m still more from his eyes: for while he 
preached to Cornelius and the others present, he perceived that ''the Holy 
G-host fell upon sJl of them that heard his woids, as on himself and the other 
apostles at me beginning." Then remembered Peter the words of the Lord, 
how tiiat he said, '' Jolm indeed baptized with water, but ye shall be bap- 
tized vdth the Holy Ghost : " that is, Peter finding that Cornelius and his 
friends had received, by means of his own powerful preaching, the Holy 
Ghost, observed then for the first time, to lus great surprise, that he had 
been executing the great commission of Jesus Clmst ; or uiat he had taught 
a Grentile, and baptized him with the Holy Spirit. Here it was that he first 
made l^e discrimination between the baptism of John and the baptism of 
Christ. 

From this time there is reason to think that his eyes became fully open; 
for in a few years afterwards, when we have an opportunity of viewing his 
conduct again, we find him an altered man as to his knowledge of spiritual 
things. Being called upon, at the council at Jerusalem, to deliberate on the 
propriety of circumcision to Gentile converts, he maintains that God gives 
his Holy Spirit as well to the Gentiles as to the Jews. He maintains, again, 
that G^ purifies by faith. And he delivers it as his opinion that circum- 
cision is to be looked upon as a yoke. And here it may be remarked that 
circumcision and baptism uniformly went together when proselytes of the 
covenant were made, or when any of the heathens were desirous of conform- 
ing to the whole of tibe Jewish law. 

At a time, again, subsequent to this, or when he wrote his epistles, which 
were to go to the strangers all over Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia, he discovers himself to be the same full-grown man in spiritual 
things on the subject of baptism itself, in those remarkable words which have 
been quoted, ''whose antitype, baptism, doth also now save us (not the 
putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience 
towards God), by the resurrection of Jesus Christ;" so that the last opinion 
of Peter on the subject of water- baptism contradicted his practice when he 
was but in his novitiate in Christ's kingdom. 

With respect to the apostle Paul, whose practice I am to consider next, it 
is said of him, as of Peter, that he baptized. 

That Paul baptized is to be collected from his own writings. For it ap- 
pears by his own account that there had been divisions among the Corinthians.- 
Of those who had been converted to Christianity, some called themselves 
after the name of Cephas, others after the name of ApoUos, others after the 
name of Paul; thus dividing themselves nominally into sects, according to 
the name of him who had either baptized or converted them. Paul mentions 
these circumstances; by which it comes to light that he used water-baptism: 
and he regrets that the persons in question should have made such a bad use 
of this rite as to call tiiemselves after him who baptized them, instead of 
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calling themselyeB after GhiiBt, and dwelling on him alone. '' I ihank God,'^ 
says he, " that I baptized none of you but Crispus and Gains; lest any should 
say that I baptized in my own name. And I baptized also the house <^ 
Stephanas. Besides, I know not whether I baptized any other. For Christ 
sent me not to baptize, but to preach the gospel" (1 Cor. i. 14-16). 

Now this confession of the apostle, which is usually brought against the 
members of this Society, they consider to be entirely in their favour, and 
indeed decisive of the point in question. For they collect from it that Paul 
never considered baptism by water as any gospel-ordinance, or as any rite indis- 
pensably necessary, when men were admitted as members into the Christian 
church. For if he had considered it in this light he would never have said 
that Christ sent him not to baptize, but to preach his gospel. Neither would 
he have thanked God, on account of the mere abuse of it> that he had bap« 
tized so few; for doubtless there were many among the learned Greeks who 
abused his preaching, and who called it foolishness: but yet he nowhere 
says that he was sorry on that account that he ever preacTOd to them; for 
preaching was a gospel-ordinance enjoined him, by which many were to be 
converted to the Chnstian faith. Again, if he had considered water-baptism 
as a necessary marie of initiation into Christianity he would have uniformly 
adopted it> as men became proselytes to his doctrines. But among Hoq 
thousands whom, in all probability, he bi4>tized with the Holy Ghost among 
the Corinthians, it does not appear that tiiere w^e more thim the members 
of the three funilies of Crispus, Gains, and Stephanas, whom he baptized 
with water. 

But still it is contended that Paul says of himself that he baptized. 
Friends agree to this; but they say that he must have done it in these 
instances on motives very different from those of an indispensable Christian, 
rite. 

In endeavouring to account for these motives they consider tiie apostle 
Paul, not as in the situation of Peter and others, who were a long time in 
acquiring their spiritual knowledge, during which they might be in doubt as 
to the propriety of many customs, but as coming, on the other hand, quickly 
and powerfully into the knowledge of Christ's kingdom. Hence, when he 
baptized they impute no ignorance to him. They believe he rejected water- 
baptism as a gospel-ordinance, but that he considered it in itself as a harmless 
ceremony; and that, viewing it in this light, he used it out of condescension 
to those Hellenistic Jews, whose prejudices on account of the washings of 
Moses, and their customs relative to proselytes, were so strong that they 
could not separate purification by wat^ from conversion to a new religion. 
For Paul confesses himself that ''to the weak he became as weak, that he 
might gain the weak, and was made all things to all men, that he might by 
all means save some. " Of this his condescension many instances are recorded 
in the New Testament — ^though it may be only necessary to advert to one. 
At the great council of Jerusalem, where Paul, Barnabas, Peter, James, and 
others were present, it was determined that circumcision was not necessary 
to the Gentiles (Acts xv.) Paul himself, with some others, carried the very 
letter of the council containing their determination upon this subject to 
Antioch, to the brethren there. This letter was addressed to the brethren of 
Antioch, Syria, and Cilida. After having left Antioch he went to Derbe 
and Lystra; where, notwithstanding the determination of himself and the 
rest of the council, that circumcision was not a Christian rite, he circumcised 
Timotheus, in condescension to the weakness of the Jews who were in those 
quarters (Acts. xvi. 13). 

In addition to these observations on the practice and opinions of the 
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Apostles, in the course of which Friends presume it will be found that the 
baptism of John is not an ordinance of the gospel, they believe the same 
conclusion will be adopted if they take into consideration the practice and 
opinions of Jesus Christ. 

That Jesus Christ never forbade water-baptism they readily skllow. But 
they conceive his silence on this subject to have arisen from his knowledge 
of tiie internal state of the Jews : he knew how carnal their minds were, how 
much they were attached to outward ordinances, and how difficult it was all 
at once to bring them into his spiritual kingdom. Hence he permitted many 
things for a time, on account of the weakness of their spiritual vision. 

That Jesus submitted also to baptism himself, they sJlow. But he sub- 
mitted to it, not because he intended to make it an ordinance under the new 
dispensation; but, to use his own words, ''that he might fulfil sJl righteous- 
ness." Hence, also, he was circumcised; hence he celebrated the passover; 
and hence he was enabled to use these remarkable words upon the cross, 
"It is fulfilled." 

But though Jesus Christ never forbade water-baptism, and though he was 
baptized with water by John, yet he never baptized any one hidiself. A 
rumour had gone abroad among the Pharisees that Jesus had baptized more 
disciples than John the Baptist. But John, the beloved disciple of Jesus, 
who had leaned on his bosom, and who knew more of his sentiments and 
practice than any other person, is very careful in correcting this hearsay 
report, as if unworthy of the spiritual mind of his Master, and states positively 
''that Jesus baptized not " (John iv. 2). 

Friends lay a great stress upon this circumstance : for they say that if 
Jesus never baptized with water himself it is a proof that he never intended 
to erect water- baptism into a gospel-rite. It is difi&cult to conceive, they say, 
that he should have established a sacrament, and that he should never have 
administered it. Would he not, on the other hand, if his own baptism had 
been that of water, have begun his ministry by baptizing his own disciples, 
notwithstanding they had previously been baptized by John? But he not 
only never baptized himself, but it is nowhere recorded that he ordered 
his disciples to baptize with water (Matt. viii. 4). He once ordered a leper 
to go to the priest and to ofiEer the gift for his cleansing; at another time 
(John ix. 7) he ordered a blind man to go and wash in the pool of Siloam; 
but he never ordered any one to go and be baptized with water. On the 
other hand, it is said by Friends that he clearly intimated to three of his 
disciples at the transfiguration that the dispensations of Moses and John were 
to pass away; and that he taught himself '' that the kingdom of God cometh 
not with observation," or that it consisted not in those outward and lifeless 
ordinances', in which many of those to whom he addressed himself placed 
the essence of their religion. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Supper of the Lord. 



There are two Suppers of the Lord recorded in the Scriptures; the first, 
enjoined by Moses; and the second, by Jesus Christ. 

The first is called the Supper of the Lord, because it was the last supper 
which JesuA Christ participated with his disciples, or which their Jjxd and 
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Master oelebrftted with them in commemoration of the passover. And it 
may not in^ropeily be called the Supper of the Lord on another aoooont; 
because it was the supper which the lord and master of eveiy Jewish family 
celebrated, on the same festival, in his own house. 

This supper was distinguished, at the time alluded to, by the name of the 
Passover-supper. The object of its institution was to oommemorate the event 
of the Lord passing over the houses of the Israelites in Egypt, when he smote 
the Egyptians, and delivered the former from their hainl and opfoessive 
bcmdage. 

The directions of Moses concerning this festival were short, but precise. 

On the fourteenth day of the first month, called Nisan, the Jews were to 
kill a lamb in the evening. It was to be eaten in the same evening, roasted 
with fire; and the whole of it was to be eaten, or the remains of it to be con- 
sumed with fire before morning. They were to eat it with loins girded, with 
their shoes on their feet and with their staves in their hands, and to eat it 
in haste. The bread which they were to eat was to be unleavened, all of it, 
and for seven days. There was to be no leaven in their houses during that 
time. Bitter herbs also were to be used at this feast. And none who were 
uncircumdsed were allowed to partake of it. 

This was the simple manner in which the passover and the feast of un- 
leavened bread (which was included in it) were first celebrated. But as ihe 
passover, in the age following its institution, was not to be killed and eaten 
in any other place than where the Lord chose to fix his name, which was 
afterwards at Jerusalem, it was suspended for a time. The Jews, however, 
retained the festival of unleavened bread wherever they dwelt. At this last 
feast, in process of time, they added the use of wine to the use of l»ead. The 
introduction of the wine was followed by the introduction of new customs* 
The lord or master of the feast used to break the bread, and to bless it, say- 
ing, "Blessed be thou, O Lord, who eivest us the fruits of the earth!" He 
ui^ to take the cup which contained the wine, and bless it also: " Blessed 
be thou, O Lord, who givest us the fruit of the vine !*' The bread was twice 
blessed upon this occasion, and eiven once to eveiy individual at the feast. 
But the cup was handed roimd three times to the guests. During the 
intervals between the blessing and taking of the bread and of the wine, the 
company acknowledged the deliverance of their ancestors from the Egyptian 
bondage; they lamented their present state; they confessed their sense of the 
justice of Gk>d in their punishment; and they expressed their hope of his 
mercy from his former kmd dealings and gracious promises. 

In process of time, when the Jews were fixed at Jerusalem, they revived 
the celebration of the passover; and as the feast of unleavened bread was 
connected with it, they added the customs of the latter, and blended the 
eating of the lamb, and the use of the bread and wine, and their several 
accompaniments of consecration, into one ceremony. The bread, therefore, 
and the wine had been long in use as constituent parts of the passover-supper 
(and indeed of all the solemn feasts of the Jews) when Jesus Christ took 
upon himself, as the master of his own family of disciples, to celebrate it. 
When he celebrated it he did as the master of every Jewish family did at 
that time. He took bread, and blessed, and broke, and gave it to his dis- 
ciples. He took the cup of wine and gave it to them also. But he conducted 
hunself differently from others in one respect; for he compared the bread of 
the passover to his own body, and the wine to his own blood, and led the 
attention of his disciples from the old object of the passover, or deliverance 
from Egyptian bondage, to a new one, or deliverance from sin. 

Since the time of our Saviour we find that the Jews, who have been dis- 
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persed in various parts of the world, have made alterations in this supper; 
but all of them have concurred in retaining the bread and wine as component 
parts of it. This will be seen by describing the manner in which it is cele- 
lirated at the present day. 

On the fourteenth day of the month Nisan the first-bom son of every 
family fasts, because the first-bom in Egypt were smitten on that night. A 
table is then set out, and covered with a doth. On the middle of it is placed 
a large dish, which is covered with a napkin. A large passover-cake of 
-unleavened bread, distinguished by marks, and denominated *' Israelite," is 
then l£ud upon this napkin. Another, with different marks, but denominated 
^'Levite," is laid upon the first; and a third, differently marked, and 
denominated ** Priest," is laid upon the second. Upon this again a large 
dish is placed; and in this dish is a shank-bone of a shoulder of lamb, with a 
small matter of meat on it, which is burned quit^ brown on the fire. This is 
instead of the lamb roasted with fire. Near this is an egg, roasted hard in 
hot ashes that it may not be broken, to express the tot^ty of the lamb. 
There is also placed on the table a small quantity of raw chervil, instead of 
the bitter herbs ordered; also a cup with salt-water, in remembrance of the 
sea crossed over after that repast; also a stick of horse-radish with its green 
top to it, to represent the bitter labour that made the eyes of their ancestors 
water in slavery; and a couple of round balls, made of bitter almonds pounded 
"with apples, to represent their labour in lime and bricks. The seat or couch 
of the master is prepared at the head of the table, and raised with pillows, to 
represent the masterly authority of which the Jews were deprived in bond- 
age. The meanest of the servants are seated at the table for two nights 
with their masters, mistresses, and superiors, to denote that they were all 
equally slaves in Egypt, and that all ought to give the same ceremonial 
thanks for their redemption. Cups also are prepared for the wine, of which 
each person must drink four in the course of the ceremony. One cup extra- 
ordinary is set on the table for Elias, which is drunk by the youngest in his 
stead. 

All things having been thus prepared, the guests wash their hands and 
seat themselves at table. The master of the family 6oon after this takes his 
cup of wine in his right hand; and the rest at the table doing the same, he 
says, together with idl the others: ** Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King 
of the universe, who hast created the fruit of the vine ! " This is followed 
by a thanksgiving for the institution of the passover. Then the cup of wine 
is drunk by all. Afterwards the master of the family says, *^ Blessed art 
thou, O Lord our Grod, King of the universe, who hast sanctified us with thy 
oommandments, and commanded us to cleanse our hands ! '* 
. Then the master of the family desires the guests to partake of the chervil 
dipped in salt-water, which he gives them with an appropriate blessing. He 
makes them touch also the dish containing the egg and shank-bone of the 
lamb, and to repeat with him a formula of words suited to the subject. . He 
then takes the second cup of wine, and uses words in conjunction with the 
rest, expressive of the great difference between this and any other night. 
After this copious remarks follow on the institution of the passover. Qllien 
follow queries and answers of the rabbies on this subject. Then historical 
accounts of the Jews. Then the fifteen acts of the goodness of God to the 
Jewish nation, which they make out thus : He led the Jews out of Egypt. 
He punished the Egyptians. He executed judgment on their gods. He 
dew their first-bom. He gave the Jews wealth. He divided the sea for 
them. He made them pass through it as on dry land. He drowned the 
Egyptians in the same. He gave food to the Jews for forty years in the 
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wildemefls. He fed ihem with iniinnft. He gave them the sabbath. He 
brought them to Mount SinaL He gave them the law. He brought them 
to tiiie land <^ promiBe. He built the temple. 

When these acts of the goodness of God, with additional remarks on the 
passover out of Rabbi Gramaliel, have been recited, all the guests tou<^ the 
dish which oontains the three cakes of bread before-mentioned, and saj, 
" This sort of unleavened bread which we eat is because there was not eat' 
ficient time for the dough of our ancestors to rise, until the blessed Lord, the 
King of kings, did reveal himself to redeem them; as it is written, ' And thej 
baked unleavened cakes of the dough which they brought forth out <^ ^^gTpt; 
for it was not leavened, because ttxej were thrust out of £g3rpt, and oould 
not tarry, neither had l^ey prepared for themselves any victuals.' " After 
this they touch the horse-radish, and join in a narration on the subject of 
their bondage. Then they take their third cup of wine, and pronounce a 
formula of adoration and praise, accompanied with blessings and thanksgiv- 
ings, in allusion to the historical part of the passover. After this the master 
of the family washes lus hands, and says, ''Blessed art thou, O Lord our 
God, King of the universe, who hast sanctified us with thy commandments, 
and commanded us to cleanse our hands! '* He then breaks the uppermost 
cake of bread in the dish, and says, ''Blessed art thou, O Lord our €rod. 
King of the universe, who hast brought forth bread from the earth? '* Then 
he takes half of another cake of bread, and breaks it, and says, ''Blessed art 
thou, O Lord our Grod, King of the, universe, who hast sanctified us with 
thy commandments and commanded us to eat the unleavened bread !" Th^i 
he gives every one at the table of each of the two cakes of bread that are 
broken, and every one repeats audibly the last two blessings. He then takes 
the green top from the horse-radish, and puts on the balls before-mentioned, 
and pronounces a blessing. He then puts these into the hands of the guests, 
and they i«onounce the same. After this he cuts the bottom cake, and puts 
a piece of it upcm a piece of horse-radish, and pronounces a formula of words 
in allusion to a historical fact. 

These ceremonies having been thus completed, the guests sup. 

After supper a long grace is said. Then the fourth cup is filled. A long 
prayer foUows on the subject of creation. This is again followed by a hymn, 
enumerating and specifying the twelve wonders wluch God did at midmght. 
Another hynm succeeds, specifying the fifteen great works which God did at 
different times, both on the night and on the day of the passover. Then 
foUowB a prayer ih praise of God, in which a desire is expressed that they 
may be again brought to Jerusalem. Then follows a blessing on the fourth 
cup, whidi is taken; after whidi another hymn is sung, in which the assist^ 
ance of the Almifi^hly is invoked for the rebuilding of the temple. This hymn 
is followed by thirteen canticles, enumerating thirteen remarkable things 
belonging to tiie Jews; soon after which the ceremony ends. 

Tliis is the manner, or nearly the mann^, in which the passover is now 
celebrated by the Jews. The bread is still continued to be blessed, and 
broken, and divided, and the cup to be blessed and handed round among the 
guests; and this is done whether they live in Asia or in Europe, or in any 
other part of the known world. 

The second supper recorded in the Scriptures, in which bread and the 
body and blood of Christ are mentioned, is that which was enjoined by Jesus 
when he addressed the multitude at Capernaum. Of this supper the follow- 
ing account may be given: "Labour not,'* says he to the multitude, "for the 
meat which perisheth, but for that meat which endnreth unto everlasting life, 
Lwhich the Son of man shall give -unto you " (John vi 27). 
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A Httle farther on in the same chapter, when the Jews required a sign 
from heaven (sndi as when Moses gave their ancestors manna in the wilder- 
ness) in order that they might believe on him, he addressed them thus: 
"Verily, verily, I say unto you, Moses gave you not that bread from heaven; 
but my Father giveth you the true bread from heaven. For the bread of 
Grod is he that cometh down from heaven, and giveth life unto the world. 
Then said they unto him, Lord, evermore give us this bread. And Jesus 
said unto them, I am the bread of life. He that cometh unto me shall never 
hunger, and he that believeth in me shall never thirst." 

It appears that in the course of these and other words that were spoken 
upon iius occasion, the Jews took offence at Jesus Christ, because he said 
he was the bread tiiat came down from heaven: for they knew he was the 
son of Joseph; and they knew both his father and mother. Jesus therefore 
directed to them the f oUowingobservations : — 

'* I am the bread of life. Your fathers did eat manna in the wilderness, 
and are dead. This is the bread which cometh down from heaven, that a 
man may eat thereof and not die. I am the living bread which came down 
from heaven. If any man eat of this bread he shall live for ever. And the 
bread that I will give is my flesh, which I will give for the life of the worlds 
Hie Jews therefore strove among themselves, saying, How can this man give 
us his flesh to eat? Then Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto 
you. Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye have 
no life in you. Whosoever eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath 
eternal life, and I will raise him up at the last day; for my flesh is meat 
indeed, and my blood is drink indeed. He that eateth my flesh, and diinketh 
my blood, dweUeth in me and I in him. As the living Father hath sent me, 
and I live by the Father; so he that eateth me, even he shall live by me. 
This is that bread that came down from heaven. Not as your fathers did 
eat manna, and are dead; he that eateth of this bread shall uve for ever." 

As the Jews were still unable to comprehend the meaning of his words, 
which they discovered by murmuring, and pronouncing them to be hard say- 
ings, Jesus Christ closes his address to them in the foUowing words : — ^* It is 
the Spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing : the words that I speak 
nnto you, they are spirit, and they are life." 

Hence it appears, according to the view of Friends, that Jesus Christ, in 
mentioning the loaves, took occasion to spiritualize, as he did on all other fit 
occasions, and to direet the attention of his followers from natural to spiritual 
food, or &om the food that perisheth to that which giveth eternal life. 

Jesus Christ calls himself on this occasion the living bread. He says that 
this bread is his flesh, and that this flesh is meat indeed. The first conclu- 
sion which Friends deduce on this subject is, that this flesh and blood, this 
bread, or this meat, which he recommends to his followers, and which he 
also declares to be himself, is not of a material nature. It is not, as he 
himself says, like the ordinary meat that perisheth, not like the outward 
manna which the Jevra ate in the wilderness for their bodily refreshnient. 
It cannot, therefore, be common bread, nor such bread as the Jews ate at 
their passover, nor any bread or meat ordered to be eaten on any public 
occasion. 

Neither can this flesh or this bread be, as some have imagined, the material 
flesh or body of J^us. For, first, this latter body was bom of the Virgin 
IMEary, whereas the other is described as having come down from heaven. 
Secondly, because, when the Jews said, ''How can this man give us his 
flesh?" Jesus replied, ** It is the Spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth 
nothing :" that is, material flesh and blood, such as mine is, cannot profit 
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anything in the way of quickening, or cannot so profit as to give life eternal: 
this is only tiie work of the Spirit. And he ados, " The words that I ItaTe 
spoken to you, they are spirit^ and they are life." 

This bread then, or this body, is of a sfuritual nature. It is of a sjniitoal 
nature, because it not only giveth life, but preserveth from death. Manna^ 
on the other hand, supported the Israelites only for a time, and they died. 
Conmion bread and flesh nourish the body for a time, and it dies and perishes; 
but it is said of those who feed upon this food, that they shall nev^ die. 

Again, this bread or body must be spiritual, because the bodies of men, 
according to th^ present organization, cannot be kept for ever alire. But 
their soi:ds may. The souls oi men can receive no nourishment from ordinaiy 
meat and drink, that they should be kept alive, but from that which is 
spiritual only. It must be spiritual, again, because Jesus Christ describes it 
as having come down from beaven. 

The last conclusion which Friends draw from the words of our Saviour on 
this occasion is, that a spiritual participation of the body and blood of Christ 
is such an essential of Christianity that no person who does not partake <^ 
them can be considered to be a Christian; **for, except a man eat the flesh 
of the Son of man, and drink his blood, he has no life in him." 

Friends, therefore, believe that this address of Jesus Christ to his followers, 
near Capernaum, rentes wholly to the necessity of the souls of men being 
fed and nourished by that food which they are alone capable of receiving; 
namely, that which is of a spiritual nature, and which comes from above. 
This food is the Spirit of God, or, in the language <^ the Society, it is Christ. 
It is that celestial principle which gives light and life to as many am receive 
it and believe in it. It is that spiritual principle which was in the begin- 
ning of the world, and whidi afterwards took flesh. And those who receive 
it are spiritually nourished by it^ and may be said to sup with Christ; for he 
himself says, '^ Behidd I stand at the door and knock. If any man hear my 
voice and open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup with him, and 
he with me" (Rev. iii. 20). 

This supper which Jesus Christ enjoins, is that heavenly manna on which 
the patriarchs feasted before his appearance in the flesh, and by which their 
inward man became nourished, so that 'some of them were said to have 
walked with Grod; for these, according to Paul, " did all eat the same spiritual 
meat, and did all drink the same spiritual drink; for they drank of that 
spiritual Bock that followed them, and that Bock was Christ " (1 Cor. x. 
8, 4). 

lliis supper is also ''that daily bread," since his appearance in the flesh; 
or, as the old Latin translation has it, it is that super-substantial bread which 
Christians are desired to pray for in the Lord^s prayer, that bread which, 
according to good commentators, is above all substance and above all created 
things: for this bread fills and satisfies. By extinguishing all carnal desires, 
it leaves neither hunger nor thirst after worldly thmgs. It redeems from the 
pollutions of sin. It so quidcens, as to raise from death to life; and it gives, 
therefore, to man a sort of new and divine nature, so that he can dwell in 
Christ, and Christ in him. « 

lliis supper, which consists of this manna, or bread, or of this flesh and 
blood, may be enjoyed by Christians in various ways. It may be enjoyed 
by them in pious meditations on the Divine Being, in which the soul of man 
has communion with the Spirit of Grod, so that every meditation may afford 
it a salutary supper, or a celestial feast. It may be enjoyed by them when 
they wait upon God in silence, or retire into the light of the Lord, and 
receive those divine impressions which quicken and spiritualize the intetnal 
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man. It may be enjoyed by them in all their several acts of obediehoe and 
regard to the words and doctoines of our Saviour. Thus may men every day, 
nay eveiy hour, keep a communion at the Lord^s table, or communicate, or 
sup, with Christ. 

It appears then that there are two suppers recorded in the Scriptures : the 
one enjoined by Moses, and the other by Jesus Christ. 

The first of these was of a ceremonial nature, and was confined exclusively 
to the Jews ; for to Crentile converts, who knew nothii^ of Moses, or whose 
ancestors were not concerned in the deliveranoe farom Egyptian bondage, it 
could have had no meaning. 

The latter was of a spiritual nature. It was not limited to any nation. 
It bad been enjoyed by many of the patriarchs. Many of the Gentiles had 
enjoyed it also. But it was essentially necessary for aU Christians. 

Imow the question is, Whether Jesus Christ, when he celebrated the pass- 
over, instituted any new supper distinct from that of the passover, and in 
addition to that which he had before enjoined at Capernaum, to be observed 
as an ordinance by the Christian world? 

Friends are of opinion that no institution of this kind can be collected from 
Matthew, Mark, or John. Matthew mentions the celebration of the pass- 
over-supper in the following manner : " And as they were eating, Jesus took 
bread, and blessed it, and brake it, and gave to his disciples, and said, Take, 
eat, this is my body. 

"And he took the cup and gave tViAnka^ and gave it to them, saying. 
Drink' ye all of it. 

'' For this is my blood of the New Testament, which is shed for many for 
the remission of sins. 

''But I say unto you, I will not drink henceforth of the fruit of the vine 
until that day when I drink it new with you in my Father's kingdom" (Mat. 
xxvi. 26). 

Mark gives an account so similar to the former that it is unnecessary to 
transcribe it. Both mention the administration of the cup; both the break- 
ing and giving of the bread ; both the allusion of Jesus to his own body and 
blood ; both the idea of his not drinking wine any more but in a new king- 
dom : — but neither of them mentions any conmiand, nor even any insinua- 
tion, by Jesus Christ to his disciples, that they should do as he did at the 
passover-supper. 

John, who relates the circumstance of Jesus Christ washing the feet of his 
disciples on the passover-night, mentions nothing even of the breaking of the 
bread, or of the drinking of the wine upon that occasion. 

As far, therefore, as the evangelists Matthew, Mark, and John are con- 
cerned, it is obvious, in the opinion of Friends, that Christians have not the 
least pretence either for the celebration of the passover or of that which they 
usually call the Lord's Supper ; for the conunand for such a supper is usually 
grounded on the words ''Do this in remembrance of me." But no such 
words occur in the accounts of any of the evangelists now dted. 

This silence with respect to any command for any new institution is con- 
ridered by the Society as a proof, so far as these evangelists are concerned, 
that none was ever intended. For if the sacrament of the supper was to be 
such a great and essential *rite as most Christians make it, they would have 
been deficient in their duty if they had failed to record it. Matthew, who 
was at the supper, and Mark, who heard of what had passed there, both 
agree that Jesus used the ceremony of the bread and the wine, and also that 
he made an allusion from thence to his own body and blood ; but it is clear, 
Friends say, whatever they might have heard as spoken by him, they did 
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not undenteiid lum ai enjoining a new thing. Bnt the silenoe ci John on 
thia occasion thdy oonsider as the meet imprenive in the present case. Foir 
John was the disciple who leaned upon ihit bosom of Jesus at this festiTal, 
and who of course must have heard all that he said. He was the discq^ 
again, whom Jesus loyed, and who would have been anxious to hftve per- 
petuated all that he reouired to be done. He was the disciple, again, who 
so particularly related tne spiritual supper which Jesus oijoined at Caper- 
naum, and in this strong langruage : that " except a man eat his flesh and 
drink his blood, he has no life in him.** Notwithstanding this, Jcdm does 
not even mention what took place on the passover-ni^^ behoving, as Friends 
suppose, that it was not necessary to record the particulars of a Jewish oece- 
mony, which, being a type, was to end when its anti^rpe was realized, and 
whidi he consider^ to be unnecessary for those of the Christian name. 

Luke, who speaks of the transactions which took place at the passover- 
sui^>er, is the only one of the evangelists who records the remarkaUe words 
on which the ceremonial in question is grounded, '* Do this in remembrance 
of me.*' Luke, however, was not himsdf at this supper. Whatever he has 
related concerning it was from the report of others. 

But though l^ends are aware A this circumstance, and that neither 
Matthew, Mark, nor John gives an account of such words, yet they do not 
question the authority of Luke concerning them. They admit they may 
have been spoken. Tliey believe, however, on an examination of the whide 
of the narrative of Luke on tlus occasion, that no new institution <d a 
religious nature was intended. They believe that Jesus Christ did not^iing 
more than celebrate the old passover ; that he intimated to his discipks, at 
the time he celebrated it, that it was to cease; that he advised them, how- 
ever, to take their meals occasionally in a friendly manner together, in 
remembrance of him; or if, as Jews, they could not all at once relinquish 
the passover, he permitted them to celebrate it with a new meaning. 

In the first place, Luke, and he is joined by all the other evangelists, calls 
the feast now spoken of '* the Passover.** Jesus Christ also gives it the same 
name; for he says, *' With desire I have desired to eat this passover with 
you before I suffer.** 

Jesus Christ, according to Luke, took bread and brake it, and divided it 
among his disciples. He also took the cup, and gave thanks, and gave it 
among them. But this is no more. Friends say, than what the master of 
every Jewish family did on the passover-night. Nor is it any more, as 
will have already appeared, than what the Jews of London, or of Paris, or 
of Amsterdam, or of any other place, where bread and wine are to be had, do 
on the same feast at the present day. 

But though Jesus Christ conducted himself so far as other masters of 
families did, yet he departed from the formula of words that was generally 
used upon these occasions. For, in the first place, he is described to have 
said to his disciples, that ''he would no more eat of the psssover until it 
should be fulfilled in the kingdom of Grod ;** and a little fur&er on, that ** he 
would not drink of the fruit of the vine till the kingdom of God should come;** 
or as Matthew has it, ''till he should drink it new with them in his Father's 
kingdom." 

By these words Friends understand that it was the intention of Jesus 
Christ to turn the attention of his disciples from the type to the antitype, 
or from the paschal lamb to the Lamb of G-od which was soon to be offered 
for them. He declared that all his passover-suppers with them were in 
future to be spiritual. Such spiritual passovers. Friends say, he afterwards 
ate with them on the day oi pentecost, when the Spirit of Gk>d came upon 
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tiiem; when their minds were opened, and when they discovered for the 
first time the nature of his kingdom; and these spiritual passovers he has 
since eaten, and continues to eat, with all those whose mindB, detached from 
woridly pursuits and connections, are so purified and spiritualized as to be 
able to hold communion with God. 

It is reported of him next that ''he took bread, and gave thanks, and brake 
it, and gave to his disciples, saying, This is my body, which is given for you.** 

On these words Friends make the following observations : l^e word ''this*' 
does not belong to the word '' bread," that is, it does not mean that this 
bread is my body. For the word ''bread," in the original Greek, is of the 
masculine, and ihe word "this " is of the neuter genc^r. But it alludes to 
the action of the breaking of the bread; from which the following new 
meaning will result : " This breaking of the bread, which you now see me 
perform, is a symbol or representation of the giving, or," as Paul has it, " of 
the breaking of my body for you." 

In the same manner they say that the giving of the wine in the cup is 
to be understood as a symbol, or representation, of the giving of his blood 
for them. 

Friends, Hierefore, are of opinion, when they consider the meaning of the 
sayings of Jesus Christ, both with respect to the bread and to the wine, that 
he endeavoured again to turn the attention of his disciples from the type to 
the antitype; from the bread and wine to his own body and blood ; frcxtn the 
paschal lamb that had been slain and eaten, to the Lamb that was going to 
be sacrificed ; and as the blood of the latter was, according to Matthew, for 
the remission of sins, to turn their attention from the ancient object of the 
celebration of the passover, or salvation from Egyptian bondage, to a new 
object, or the salvation of themselves and others by this new sacrifice of 
himself. 

It is reported of him again, by Luke, after he had distributed the bread 
and said, "This is my body which is given for you," that he added, " This 
do in remembrance of me." 

These words Friends believe to have no reference to any new institution, 
but they contun a reconmiendation to his disciples to meet in a friendly 
manner, and break their bread together in remembrance of their last supper 
with him; or if, as Jews, they could not all at once leave off the custom of 
the passover, in which they had been bom and educated, as a religious cere- 
mony, to eelebrate it, as he had then modified and spiritualized it, with a 
new meaning. 

If they relate to the breaking of their bread together, then they do not 
relate to any passover or sacramental eating, but only to that of their com- 
mon meals ; for aU the passovers of Jesus Ohrist with his disciples were in 
future, as we have already shown, to be spiritual (see foregoing quotations 
from Matthew and Luke) — ^and in this sense the primitive Ohiistians seem 
to have imderstood the words in question ; for in their religious zeal they 
sold all their goods, and, by means of the produce of their joint stock, kept 
a common table and lived together ; but in process of time, as this ciistom, 
from various causes, declined, they met at each other's houses, or at other 
appointed places, to break their bread together in memorial of the passover* 
supper. This custom, it is remarkable, was denominated the custom "of 
breaking of bread ;** nor could it have had any other name so proper if the 
narration of Luke be true. For the words "do this in remembrance of me," 
relate solely, as he has placed them, to the breaking of the bread. They 
were used after the distribution of the bread, but were not repeated after the 
giving of the cup. 
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If ihey rdate, on the other hand, to the celebration <^ the pMsover as it 
bad been modified and BpirituaUzed with a new meaning, then the interpret 
tation of them will stand thus: "As some of you, my disciples, f<» ye are 
all Jews, may not be able to get over all your prejudices at once, but may 
celebrate the passover again ; and as it is the last time that I shall celebrate 
it with you as a ceremonial, I desire you to do it in remembrance or as a 
memorial of me. I wish the oelebraticai of it always to bring to your recol- 
lection this our last public meeting, the loYe I bear to you, and my sufEer- 
ings and my death. I wish your minds to be turned from carnal to sfnritual 
benefits; and to be raised to more important themes than the mere escape of 
your ancestors from Egyptian bondage. If it has hitherto been the object 
of the passover to preserve in your memories the bodily salvation of your 
ancestors, let it be used in future, if you cannot forsake it, as a memoriiJ of 
your own spiritual salvation; for my body, of which the bread is a representa- 
tion, is to be broken; and my blood, of which the wine is an emblem, is to 
be died for the remission of your sins." 

But in whatever sense the words ** do this in remembrance of me*' are to 
be taken. Friends are of opinion, as far as Luke states the circumstances, 
that they related solely to the disciples themselves. Jesus Christ recom- 
mends it to those who were present, and to those only, to do this in remem- 
brance of him; but he nowhere tells them to order or cause it to be done by 
the whole Christian worlds as he told them to preach the gospel to eveiy 
creature. 

To sum up the whole of what has been said in this chapter: If we consult 
Luke, and Luke only, all that we can collect on this subject will be. That the 
future passover-suppers of Christ with his disciples were to be spiritual ; that 
his disciples were desired to break their bread together in rem^nbrance of 
him; or if, as Jews, they could not relinquish the passover, they were to 
celebrate it with a new wiftftwing ; but that this pennission extended to those 
only who were present on that occasion. 

The last of the sacred writers who mentions the celebration of the passover- 
supper is Paul, whose account is now to be examined. 

In 1 Cor. xi. he reproves them for some irreg^ularities committed by them 
in the course of their religious meetings. What these meetings were is un- 
certain. They might have been for tiie celebration of the passovei^supper; 
for there was a synagogue of Jews at Corinth, of whom some had been con- 
verted. Or they might have been for the celebration of the passover as 
spiritualized by Jesus Christ, or for the breaking of bread; which customs, 
both the Jewish and Crentile converts might have adopted. The custom, 
however, at which these irregularities took place, is called by Paul the Lord's 
Supper. And this title was not inapplicable to it in either of the cases sup- 
posed, because it must have been, in either of them, in commemoration of 
the last supper which Jesus Christ, or the Lord and Master, ate with his 
disciples before he suffered. 

But whichever ceremonial it was that Paul alluded to, the circumstances 
of the irregularities of the Corinthians obliged him to advert to, and explain, 
what was said and done by Jesus on the night of the passover-supper. This 
explanation of the apostle has thrown new light upon the subject, and has 
induced Friends to believe that no new institution was intended to take 
place as a ceremonial to be observed by the Christian world. 

In his account of what occurred at the original passover Paul reports that 
Jesus Christ made use of the words, " This do in remembrance of me." By 
this Friends understand -tiiat he permitted something to be done by those 
who were present at this supper. 
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He reports also tfaftt Jesus Chiist used these words not only after the 
breaking of the bread, but after the giving of the cup; from whence Friends 
conclude, that Paul considered both the bread and the wine as belonging to 
that which had been permitted. 

Paul also says, ** For as often as je eat this bread and drink this cup, ye 
do show the Lord's death till he come." By these words they belieye ibej 
discover two things : first, the nature of the thing permitted ; and secondly, 
that the thing permitted, whatever it was, was to last but for a time. 

The thing then which was permitted to those who were present at the 
passover-supper, was to show or declare his death. The words *'show or 
declare" prove, in the first place, the connection of the thing permitted with 
the Jewish passover ; for after certain ceremonies had been pc^onned on the 
passover-night, ''the showing forth or declaration," as it was called, followed, 
or the object of the meeting was declared aloud to the persons present ; or 
it was declared to them publicly in what particulars the passover feast dif- 
fered from all the other feasts of the Jews. Secondly, the word ''death" 
proves the thing permitted to have been the passover as spiritualized by 
Jesus Christ; for by the new modification of it his disciples, if they were 
unable to overcome their prejudices, were to turn their attention from the 
type to the antitype; or from the sacrifice of the paschal lamb to the sacrifice 
of himself, or to his own sufferings and death. In short, Jesus Christ always 
attempted to ref onn by spiritualLdng. When the Jews ioUowed him for ^e 
loaves and mentioned manna, he tried to turn their attention from material 
to spiritual bread. When he sat upon Jacob's Well and discoursed with the 
woman of Samaria, he directed her attention from ordinary or elementary to 
n>iritual and living water. So he did upon this occasion. He gave life to 
tiie dead letter of an old ceremony by a new meaning. His dimples were 
henoeforth to turn their attention, if they choso to celebrate the passover, 
from the paschal lamb to himself; and from the deliverance of their ances- 
tors out of Egyptian bondage to the deliverance of themselves and others, 
by the giving up of his own body and the shedding of his own blood for the 
remission of sins. 

And as the thing permitted was the passover spiritualized in this manner, 
so it was only permitted for a time, or " imtil he come." 

By the words "until he come," it is usually understood until Chiist come. 
But though Christians have agreed upon this, they have disagreed as to the 
length of time which the words may mean. Some have understood that 
Jesus Christ intended this spiritualized passover to continue for ever as an 
ordinance of the church, for that " till he come " must refer to his coming 
to judge the world. But it has been replied to these, that in this case no 
limitation had been necessary; or it would have been said at once, that it 
was to be a perpetual ordinance, or expressed in plainer terms than in the 
words in question. 

Others have understood the words to mean the end of the typical world, 
which happened on the destruction of Jerusalem, when the Jews were dis- 
persed, and their church, as a national one, was done away. For the com- 
ing of Chiist and the end of the world have been considered as taking place 
at the same time. Thus the eariy Christians believed that Jesus Christ, 
even after his death and resurrection, would come again, even in their own 
lifetime, and that the end of the world would then be. These events they 
coupled in their minds; " for they asked him privately, saying. Tell us when 
these things shall be, and what shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the 
end of the world" (Mat. xziv.) Jesus told them in reply, that the end of 
the world and his coming would be when there were wars and rumours of 
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wan, and eaithqnakes, and famine, and pestileiioe, and tribulations on the 
earth; and that these oalamities would happen eren before the generatum 
then aliye would pass away. Now all these things actnalfy happened in tlte 
same generation; for they happened at the destmction of JerusiUem. Jesus 
Christ, therefore, meant by the end of the worid, the end of the Jewish 
world; or of the worid of types, figures, and ordinances: and he oonpled 
naturally his own coming witii this event ; because he could not come fully 
into the hearts of any tOl these externals were done away. He alluded, in 
short, to the end of the Jewish dispensation and the beginning of bis own 
spiritual kingdom; or to the end of the cecemonial, and the beguining of the 
gospel worid. 

Those, therefore, who interpret the words ''till he come" to mean the 
end of the typical world, are of opinion that the passoYer, as spiritualised 
by Jesus Christ, was allowed to the disciples while they lired among a people 
so wedded to reUeious ceremonies as the Jews, with wh<nn it would have 
been a stumUing-blodc in the way of their conversion if they had seen the 
apostles, who were their countiymen, rejecting it all at once; but that it 
was permitted them until the destruction of Jerusalem; after which event, 
the Jews being annihilated as a nation, and being dispersed and mixed 
among the infimtely greater body of the Gtotiles, the custom was to be laid 
aside, as the disuse ol it could not be then {nejudidal to the pr(^>agation of 
the gospel among the community at large. 

Fnends, however, understand the words "till he come,*' to mean simply 
the coming of Christ substantially in the heart Giving the words this 
meaning, they limit the duration of this spiritualized passover, but do not 
specify the time. It might have ceased, they say, with some of those present 
on the day of pentecost, when they begpEm to discover the nature of Christ's 
kingdom; and they think it probable that it ceased with all of them when 
they found this kingdom realized in their hearts. For it is remarkable that 
those who became gospel- writers (and it is to be presumed that they had 
attained great spiritual growth when they wrote theor respective works) give 
no instruction to others, whether Jews or Gentiles, to observe the ceremonial 
permitted to the disciples by Jesus, as any <ndinance of the Christian diurch. 
And in the same manner as Friends conceive the duration of the spiritualized 
passover to have been limited to the disciples, they conceive it to have been 
limited to all other Jewish ccmverts who might have adopted it in those 
times ; that is, till they should find, by the substantial enjoyment of Christ 
in their hearts, that ceremonial ordinances belonged to the old, but that they 
were not constituent parts of the new kingdom. 

Friends then, on an examination of the preceding evidence, are of opinion 
that Jesus Chriist, at the passover-supper, never intended to institute any new 
supper distinct from that of the passover, or in addition to that enjoined at 
Capernaum, to be observed as a ceremonial by Christians. 

For in the first place, Matthew, who was at the supper, makes no mention 
of the wor^ *' Do this in remembrance of me." 

Neither are these words, nor any of a similar import, recorded by Mark. 
It is true, indeed, that Mai^ was not at this supper. But it is dear he 
never understood from those who were, either that they were spoken or that 
they bore this meaning, or he would have inserted them in his GospeL 

Nor is any mention made of such words by John. This was the beloved 
disciple, who was more intimate with Jesus, and who knew more of the 
mind of his Master, than any of the others. This was he who leaned upon 
his bosom at the passover-supper, and who must have been so near him as 
to have heard all that passed there; and yet this disciple did not think it 
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"worth his while, except manuscriptB have been mutiUted, to mention even the 
bread and the wine that were used upon this occasion. 

Neither does Luke, who mentions the words ''Do this in remembrance of 
me," establish anything material, in the opinion of Friends, on this point. 
For it appears from lum that Jesus, to make the most of his words, only 
spiritualized the old passoyer for his disciples, all of whom were Jews, but 
that he gare no command with respect to the observance of it by others. 
Neither did Luke himself enjoin or call upon others to observe it. 

Paul speaks nearly the same language as Luke, but with this difference, 
that the supper, as thus spiritualized by Jesus, was to last but for a time. 
The extraordinary silence of John on this subject, as before mentioned, is 
considered by some as confirming the idea that this evangelist himself be- 
lieved that the passover, as spiritualized by Jesus Christ, was to cease with 
the Jewish constitution, or after the destruction of Jerusalem. For John 
did not write his Grospel till after this great event. But if he thought the 
ceremonial was then to cease, he would have had less reason for mentioning 
it than any of those who wrote prior to this epoch. 

Friends are of opinion that they have not sufficient ground to believe, 
from the foregoing authorities, that Jesus intended to establish any cere- 
monial, as a universal ordinance for the Christian church. For if the 
custom enjoined was the spiritualized passover, it was better calculated for 
Jews than for Gentiles, who were neither interested in the motives nor 
acquainted with the customs of that feast. But it is of little importance, 
they contend, whether it was the spiritualized passover or not; for if Jesus 
Ohnst had intended it, whatever it was, as an essential of his new religion, 
he would have commanded his disciples to enjoin it as a Christian duty, and 
the disciples themselves would have handed it down to their several converts 
in this light. But no injunction to this effect, either of Jesus to others or of 
the disdpleB to others, is to be found in any of their writings. Add to this, 
that the limitation of its duration for a time seems a sufficient argument 
against it as a Christian ordinance, because whatever is once, must be for ever 
an essential in the Christian church. 

Friends believe, as a further argument in their favour, that there is reason 
to presume that Paul never looked upon the spiritualized passover as any 
permanent and essential rite which Christians were enjoined to f oUow. For 
notiiing can be more dear than that, when speaking of the guilt and hazard 
of judging one another by meats and drinks, he states it as a general and 
f uiulamental doctrine of Christianity, that the " kingdom of God is not meat 
and drink, but righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost" (Eom. xiv. 17). 

It seems also, by the mode of reasoning which the apostle adopts in his 
epistle to the Corinthians on this subject, that he had no other idea of the 
observance of this rite than he had of the observance of particular days ; 
namely, that if men thought they were bound in oonsdenoe to keep them 
they ought to keep them religiously. " He that regardeth the day," says 
the apostle, " regardeth it to Uie Lord ;" that is, ''He that esteemed a day," 
says Barclay, "and placed consdence in keeping it, was to' regard it to the 
Lord (and so it was to him, in so far as he regarded it to the Lord, the 
Lord's day): he was to do it worthily; and if he were to do it unworUiily, 
he would be guilty of the Lord's day, and so keep it to his own condenma* 
tion." Just in the same manner Paul tells the Corinthian Jew^, that if they 
observed the ceremonial of the passover, or rather, " as often as they ob- 
served it," they were to observe it worthily and make it a religious act. 
They were not then come together to make merry on liie anniversary of the 
deliverance of their ancestors from Egyptian bondage, but to meet in memo- 
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rial of Christ's sufferings and death. And therelorey if they ate and drank 
the passover under its new and hiffh aUusions unwortiiily, they pro&ned the 
oereoumy, and were guilty of the body and blood of Chnst. 

It i^pears also from the Svriao and other oriental yersions of the New 
Testament, such as the Arabic and Ethiopio, as if he only permitted the 
oelebration of the spiritualized passover for a time, in condescension to the 
weakness of some of his oonverts, who were probably from the Jewish syna* 
gogue at Corinth. For in 1 Cor. zL 17 the Syriao runs thus: ''As to thst 
concerning which I am now instructing you, I commend you not, because 
you haye not gone forward, but you haye gone down into matters of less 
miportance." The Syriac is a yery ancient yersion, and as respectable or of 
as high authority as any. Leusden and Schaaf translate the Syriac thus: 
"Hoc autem, quod praedpio, non tanquam laudo yos, quia non progress! 
estis, sed ad ic^ quod minus est, descendistis.** Compare this with the 
English edition. 

"It appears from hence/* says Barclay, ''that the apostle was grieyed 
that such was their condition that he was forced to giye them instruction 
concerning those outward things, and doting upon wluch they showed that 
they were not gone forward in the life of Christianity, but rather stiddng 
in the beggarly elements. And therefore the twentieth yerse of the same 
yersion has it thus : Quum i^tur congregamini, non sicut justum est die 
Domini nostri ; comeditis et bibitis. — Leusden et Schaaf Lugduni Batayorum. 
" When then ye meet together, ye do not do it as it is just ye should in the 
day of the Lcnti; ye eat and diink.*' Therefore showing to them that to 
meet together to eat and drink outward bread and wine was not the labour 
and vroA of that day of the Lord. 

Upon ^be whole, in whateyer light Friends yiew the subject before us, they 
cannot persuade themselyes that Jesus Christ intended to establish any new 
ceremonial distinct from the passoyer-supper, and in addition to that whidi 
he had before commanded at Capernaum. The only supper which he eyer 
enjoined to Christians was the latter. This spiritual supper was to be eternal 
and uniyersaL For he was always to be present with those "who would let 
him in, and they were to sup with him and he with them.'* It was also to 
be obligatory, or an essential, with all Christians. " For except a num were 
to eat his flesh and to drink his blood he was to haye no life in him.*' The 
supper, on the other hand, which our Sayiour is supposed to haye instituted 
on the celebration of the passoyer, was not enjoined by him to any but the 
disciples present. And according to Paul's confession, it was to last only 
for a time. This time is uniyersally agreed upon to be that of the coming ' 
of Christ. That is, the duration of the sjuritualized passoyer was to be only 
till those to whom it had been recommended had arriyed at a state of reli- 
gious manhood, or till they could enjoy the supper which Jesus Christ had 
commanded at Capernaum; alter whi(£ repast, Friends belieye, they would 
consider all others as empty, and as not haying the proper life and nourish- 
ment m them, and as of a kind not to harmonize with the spirittial nature 
of the Christian religion. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Civil Goyeminent. , 

There are four principles held by Friends, which I shall distinguish by the 
name of Great Tenets. I call them great tenets, not because the Society 
calls them so, or thinks them more important than its fundamental principles, 
but because the world, judging by the conduct of Friends, considers them as 
the great component parts of tiieir religion. These are considered as arising 
out of the implied or positiye injunctions of Christianity, and were insisted 
upon as essentials on £he formation of the Society. The first of these is on 
the subject of Civil Government. 

Civil government had existed long before the appearance of Christianity 
in thie world. Legislators since that era, as they have imbibed its spirit, 
so they have introduced this spirit, more or less, into their respective codes. 
But no nation has ever professed to change its system of jurisprudence, or to 
model it anew, in cpnsequence of the new light which Christianity has af- 
forded. Neither have the alterations been so numerous in any nation, how- 
ever high its profession of Christianity, with respect to laws, as to enable us 
to say that there is any government in the known world of Christian origin, 
or any government wholly upon the principles of the gospel. 

If all men were to become real Christians civil government would become 
less necessary. As there would be then no offences,^ there would be no need 
of magistracy or of fftmishment. As men would then settle any differences 
between them amicably, there would "be no necessity for courts of law. As 
they would then never fight, there would be no need of armies. As they 
would then consider their feUow-creatures as brethren, they would relieve them 
as such, and there would be no occasion of laws for the poor. As men would 
then hate more solicitude for the public good, and more liberal notions than 
at any former time, they would, of themselves, conceive and raise all neces- 
sary pubUc institutions and works. Government, then, is not so necessary 
for real Christians. It is necessary principally, as the apostle says, for evil- 
doers. But if .it be chiefly necessary for evil-doers, then governments ou^t 
to be careful how they make laws which may vex, harass, and embarrass 
Christians, whom they will always find to be l^e best part of their commu- 
nities; or in other words, how they make laws which Christians, on account 
of their religious scruples, cannot conscientiously obey. 

It is a tenet of the members of this Society, on the subject of government^ 
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tfaftt the oiyil magistrate has no right to interfere in religious matters, bo as 
either to force any particular dodnnes upon men, or to hinder them tram 
worshipping GM in their own way, provided that, by their creeds and wor- 
ship, they do no detriment to others. They believe, however, that Christian 
churches may admonish such members as fall into error, and may even cut 
them off from membership; but this must be done not by the temporal but 
by the spiritual sword. 

This tenet they support, first, by reason. Keligion, they say, is a matter 
solely between God and man; that is, between Grod and that man vdio wor- 
ships him. This must be obvious, they conceive, because man is not aooount- 
aUe to man for his religious opinions, unless he binds himself to the discipline 
of any religious society, but to God alone. It must be obvious again, they 
say, because no man can be a judge over the conscience of another. He can 
know nothing of the sincerity or hypocrisy of his heart. He can be neith^ 
an infallible judge nor an imallibiB corrector of his religious errors. '^The 
conscience of man," says Barclay, ^* is the seat and throne of God in him, at 
which he alone is the proper 4ind infallible Judge, who by his power and 
Spirit can rectify its mistakes."' It must be obvious again, they say, from 
the consideration that, iP it were even possible for one man to diac^n the 
conscience of another, it is impossible for him to bend or to control it. But 
consdenoe is placed both out of his siffht and of Ids reach. It is neither 
visible nor tangible. It is inaccessible by stripes or torments. Thus while 
the body is in b(mdage on account of the religion of the soul, the soul itsdf 
is free; and while it saSdn under torture, it enjoys the Divinity and feds 
felicity in his presence. But if all these things are so, it cannot be within 
the province either of individual magistrates, or of governments consisting 
of fallible men, to fetter the consciences of those who may live under them. 
Any attempt to this end is considered by Friends as a direct u8urpati(Mi of 
theroerogative of God. 

This tenet they adopt again, on a contemplation of the conduct and doc* 
trines of Christ and lus i^Kwtles. They find nothing in these which can give 
the least handle to any man to use force in the religious concerns of another. 
During the life of Christ upon earth it is nowhere recorded of him that he 
censured any man for his religion. It is true that he reproved the scribes 
and Pharisees; but this was on account of their hypocrisy, because they 

Sretended to be what thev were not. But he nowhere condemned the devout 
ew who was sincere in ms faith. But if he be found nowhere to have cen- 
sured another for a difference in religious opinion, much less was it ever said 
of him that he forced him to the tuioption of Ids own. In the memorable 
instance in which James and John were willing to call fire from heaven to 
bum those who refused to receive him, he rebuked them by an assurance 
that ** they knew not what spirit they were of." And with respect to his 
doctrine, nothing can be more full to the point than his saying, that ** his 
kingdom was not of this world ;" by which he meant, that lus dominion was 
whc41y of a spiritual nature, and that men must cast off all worldly imagina- 
tions, and become spiritually-minded, before they could belong to him. But 
no application of outward force, in the opinion of Friends, can thus alter the 
intenuJ man. Nor can even the creeds and doctrines of others produce tins 
effiMst, except they become sanctioned by divine influence on the heart. 

Neitiier is it recorded of any of the apostles that they used other weapons 
than those of persuasion and the power of Grod in the propagation of their 
doctrines, leaving such as did not choose to follow them to Sieai own way. 
They were explicit also in stating the spiritual nature of Christ's kingdom, 
whence an inference similar to the former ui dedudble; namely, that no 
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compulsory interference is allowabte in matters of religion. And Paul, in 
particolar, tolls the Corinthians that, in his spiritual sorviees to them, he 
does not consider himself *^ as having any dominion oyer their faith, but as 
a h«lp^ of their joy" (2 Cot, i. 24). 

But if neither Christ, who was the author of that religion whidi many civil 
governments have establi^ied, nor the apostles, who aft^wards propagated it, 
forced their doctrines upon other men, or hindered them by force from worship- 
ping in tiieir own mann^, even though the former could have called legions of 
ac^ls to his support — ^it certainly does not become weak, ignorant, and fallible 
men, because Uiey are placed in the situation of governors, to set up their 
own creeds as supreme, and throw penalties and restrictions in the way of 
the religious exercises of others. 

But if governors, contrary to the example of Christ and his apostles, 
should interfere in religious matters, and impose laws upon the governed, 
of which, as Christians, they cannot but di^pprove, then Friends are of 
opinion that the goverxied ought always to obey the laws of Christ rather 
than the laws of any governors, who are only men. Thus when Peter and 
John were commanded by the rulers of the Jews to speak no more in the 
name of Jesus, they dared not yield obedience to their commands, reasoning 
thus : ** Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you more 
than unto Grod, judge ye" (Acts iv. 19). 

And as the governed in such case ought, in obedience to God, the supreme 
Kuler of ihe universe and the King of kings, to refuse a compliance with 
the laws of their own governors, so they ought to be prepared patiently to 
submit to the penalties which are annexed to such a refusal ; and on no 
account (if just representations made in the meek and quiet spirit of their 
religion are not likely to be effectual) to take up anns or reast them by 
force. And this doctrine they ground, first, on tiie principle that it is not 
only more noble, but more consistent with their duty as Christians, to suffer, 
than to give growth to the passion of revenge, or by open resistance to be- 
come the occasion of loss of life to others: and secondly, on the example of 
Christ and the apostles and primitive Christiaiffi, all of whom patiently sub- 
mitted to the pains and penalties inflicted upon them by the governments of 
their respective times for the exercise of their religioa. 



CHAPTER n. 

Oaths — Friends concoiye it imlawful f6r Christians to take an oath. 

A second tenet which the members of this Society hold is, that it is im- 
lawful for Christians to take a civil oath. 

Many and grievous were the sufferings of this people in the early part of 
their hutory, on account of their refusing to swear before the civil magistrate. 
They were insulted, fined, and imprisoned. Some of the judges, too, indulged 
a rancour against them on this account unworthy of their high office, for 
when they could not convict them of the offences laid to their charge, they 
administored to them the oath of allegiance, knowing that they would not 
take it, and that confiscation of property and imprisonment would ensue. But 
neither ill-usage, nor imprisonment, nor loss of property, ever made any im- 
pression upon Friends, so as to induce them to swear in judicial cases; and 

16 
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ihey oontinaed to tnfier, till the legidfttare, weuied out with the ones o€ 
their opprenion, decreed that their affirmation should in all c?iaoe, exo^yt 
oriminal, or in that of serving upon juries, or in that oi qualificaticoui for 
posts of honour or emolument under goYemment^ be received as equivalent 
to tiieir oath.^ 

Friends have an objection to oaths as solemn i^peals to Grod, because thej 



It is an old saying among their writers, that ''Truth was before all oaths." 
By this they mean, that there was a time when men's words were received 
as truths without the intervention of an oath. Ancient fable, indeed, tells 
us that there were no oaths in the golden age, but that when men departed 
from their primitive simplicity, and began to quarrel with one another, they 
had recourse to falsehood to substantiate their own case; after which it be- 
came necessaiy that some expedient should be devised, in the case of dis* 
putes, for ascertaining the truth. Hence Hesiod makes the god of oaths the 
son of Eris or contention. This aoooimt differs but littie from that of Poly- 
bius, who says that the use of oaths in judgment was rare among the ancients, 
but that as perfidy grew oaths increased. 

And as it is a saying of Friends that ** Truth was before all oaths," so they 
believe that '' truth would be spoken if oaths were done away.*' Thus that 
which is called honour by the world will bind men to the truth, who perhaps 
know but little <^ religion. If so, then he who makes Christianity his guide 
will not be found knowingly in a falsehood, thou^ he be deprived of the 
opportunity of swearing. 

But if it be true that truth existed before the invention of oaths, and that 
truth would still be spoken even if all oaths were abolished — ^then Friends 
say that oaths are not so necessary as some have imagined, because they 
have but a secondary efifoct in the jwoduction of the trum. This condusicm 
they consider also as the result of reason. For good men will speak truth 
witibout an oath, and bad men will hardly be influenced by one. And where 
oaths are regarded, it is probable that truth is forced out of men, not so much 
because they consider them as solemn appeals to God, as that they consider 
the penalties which will follow their violation; so that a simple affirmation, 
under the same pains and penalties, would be equally prcnluctive of the 
truth. 

They consid^ oaths, again, as very injurious to morality. For first, they 
conceive it to be great presumption in men to summon God as a witness in 
their trifling and earthly concerns. They beUeve, secondly, that if men 
accustom themselves to call upon God on civil occasions, they render his 
name so familiar to them that tney are Ukely to lose the reverence due to it; 
or so to blend religious with secular considerations that they become in 
danger of losing sight of the dignity, solemnity, and awftdness of devotion. 
And it is not an imusual remark that persons the most accustomed to oaths 
are the most liable to perjury. A custom-house oath has become proYerbial 
in our own country. I do not mean by this to accuse mercantile men in 
particular, but to state it as a received opinion, that where men make solemn 
things familiar, there is a danger of their moral degradation. Hence Friends 
consider the common administration of oaths to have a tendency injurious to 
the moral interest of men. 

' [These exceptions are now all done away, as by the Act 3d and 4th William IV., chap. 
49, the ** aflSrmation of Friends and those professing with them is allowed in all cases 
where an oath is or shall be required;" while by a more recent enactment any person 
refusing on conscientious motives to take an oath is allowed, the same as Friends, to give 
«n affiimatiou. — ^Ed.] 
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This notion relative to the bad tendency of oaths is stated by Friends to 
have prevailed even in the Gentile world. As heathen philosophy became 
pore, it branded the system of swearing as pernicious to morals. It was the 
practice of the Persians to give each other their right hand as a token of 
their speaking the truth. He who gave his hand deceitfully was accounted 
more detestable than if he had sworn. The Scythians, in their conference 
with Alexander the Great, addressed llim thus: '< Think not that the 
Scythians confirm their friendship by an oath. They swear by keeping their 
word.'* The Phrygians were wholly against oaths. They neither took them 
themselves nor required them of others. Among the proverbs of the Arabs 
this was a celebrated one : ** Never swear; but let thy word be Yes or No.'* 
So religious was Hercules, says Plutarch, that he never swore but once. 
CUnias, a Greek philosopher and a scholsu* of Pythagoras, is said to have 
dreaded an oath so much that, when by swearing he could have escaped a 
fine of three talents, he chose rather to pay the money than do it, though he 
was to have sworn nothing but the truth. Indeed, throughout idl Greece the 
system of swearmg was considered as of the most immoral tendency; the very 
word which signified ** perjured" — iirlopKos — ^inthe Greek language, meaning, 
yrheaa. analyzed, "he that adds oath to oath," or *Hhe taker of many oaths." 

But above all. Friends consider oaths as unlawful for Christians, because 
they have been positively forbidden by Jesus Christ. 

The words in which they conceive this prohibition to have been contained 
they take from the sermon on the mount. 

''Again, ye have heard that it hath been said by them of old time. Thou 
shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt perform unto the Lord thine oaths : 

** But I say unto you, Swear not at all : neither by heaven; because it is 
God's throne : 

'* Nor by the earth; for it is his footstool : neither by Jerusalem; for it is 
the city of the great King. 

" Neither shaJt thou swear by thy head; because thou canst not make one 
hair white or black. 

" But let your communication be Yea, yea ; Nay, nay : for whatsoever is 
more than these cometh of evil" (Mat. v. 33-37). 

It is said by those who oppose the Society on this subject, that these 
words relate not to civil oathis, but to such as are used by profane persons 
in the course of their conversation. But Friends deny this ; because the 
disciples, as Jews, must have known that profane swearing had been unlaw- 
ful long before this prohibition of Jesus Chnst. They must relate, therefore, 
to something else; and to something which had not before been forbidden. 

They deny it also on account of the construction of the sentences and of 
the meaning of the several words in these. For the words " Swear not at 
all," in the second of the verses which have been quoted, have an immediate 
reference to the words in the first. Thus they relate to the word *' forswear" 
in the first. But if they relate to the word " forswear," they must relate to 
perjury; and if to perjury, then to a civil oath, or to an oath in which an 
appeal is made to God by man as to something relating to himself. The 
word oath also is explicitly mentioned in the first of these verses, and men- 
tioned as an oath which had been allowed. Now there was one oath whidi 
had been allowed in ancient time. The Jews had been permitted, in matters 
of judgment, to swear by the name of God. This permission was given 
them for one, among other reasons, that they might be prevented from 
swearing by the name of those idols by which tiieir neighbours swore; for a 
solemn appeal to any heathen god necessarily includes an acknowledgment 
of the omnipresence of the same. 
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That the words ** Swear not at all" related to tiiis oath in particular, they 
oonceiTe to be obvious from the prohibition in the verses whidi have beoi 
cited, of swearing by heaven, by earth, and bv other things. The Jews, 
knowing the sacredness of the name of Gkxi, had an awful notion of the con- 
sequences of perjury if committed after an appeal to God, and tberef<»re had 
recourse to l^e names of the creatures in case they should swear falsdy. 
But even the oaths thus substituted by them are forbidden by Christ ; aid 
they are forlndden upon this principle, as we find by a subsequent explana- 
tion given by Matthew, that whosoever swore by these creatures really and 
positively swore by the name of Grod. But if they are forbidden because 
swearing by the creatures is the same thing as swearing by Grod who made 
them, then the oath by ''the name <d God,'* whidi had been permitted to 
the Jews of old, was intended by Christ to be discontinued, or to have no 
place in his new religion. 

Considering the words in question to have the meaning now annexed to 
them. Friends give the following larger explanati<m of what was the inten- 
tion of our Saviour upon this occasion. 

In his sermon on the mount, of which these words on the subject of oaths 
are a part, he inculcated upon his disciples a system of morality far exceed- 
ing that of the Jews ; and therefore, in the verses which precede those iq)on 
tins subject, he tells them, that whereas it was said of old *' Thon shaJtt not 
kill," he expected of them that they should not even entertain the pasraon of 
revenge. He brings both murder and adultery from act to thought. He 
attaches a criminality to unlawful feelings if not suppressed— or aims at the 
subjugation of the passions as the springs of evil actions in men. Going 091 
to show the further sup^ority of his system of moraUty over that of the 
Jews, he says again, " Whereas it was said of old. Thou shalt not f<»Bwear 
thyself," he expects that they should not swear at all, not even by the name 
of God, whidi had been formerly allowed ; for that he came to abrogate the 
ancient law and per juiy with it. It was his object to make the word of his 
true disciplesisqual to the ancient oath. Thus he substituted truth for oaths. 
And he made this essential difference between a Jew and a Christian, that 
whereas the one swore in order that he might be believed, the other was to 
speak truth in order that he might not swear. Such was the int^ided ad- 
vance from Jew to Christian, or from Moses to Christ. 

Friends are further confirmed in their ideas upon this subject by believing 
that Christianity would not have been as p^roct as they apprdiend it to 
have been intended to be, without this restriction upon oaths. Is it pos- 
sible, they say, that Christ would have left it to Christians to imagine that 
their words were to be doubted on any occasion. Would he have left it to 
them to think so dishonouraUy of one another, or of thdr new vocation, that 
their words were to be tried by tiie touchstone of oaths, when his r^igion 
was to have a greater effect than any former system of morality ev^ known 
in the production of truth? Is it possible, when oaths sprung out of fraud 
and falsehood, as he himself witnesses (for whatever is more than yea and 
nay cometh of evil), that he would have left this remnant of antiquity stand- 
ing, as if his religion was not intended to extirpate the very groimdwork 
of it? 

Finally, Friends are confirmed in their ideas upon this subject from a 
belief that oaths were to cease either at the conuDg of Christ or as men be- 
can^e Christians. For in the first place, the oath *' by the name of God " is 
considered by some, as I have before noticed, to have been permitted to the 
Jews during their weak state, that they might not swear by the idols of 
their contemporary neighbours and thus lose sight of the only and true God. 
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Bat wliat Christian stands in need of any preservative against idolatry, or of 
any commemorative of the existence and superintendence of an almighty, 
wise, beneficent, and moral Governor of the worid? Some again have 
imf^ined, that as the differ^it pmifications among the Jews, denoting the 
holiness of Grod, signified that it became men to endeavour to be holy — so 
the oath by the name of God, denoting the verity of God, signified that it 
became men to devote themselves to the troth. But no true Christian 
stands in need <^ such symbols to make him consider his word as equivalent 
to his oath. Others, again, have imagined that the oath " by the name of 
God " typified the Truth, or the eternal Word. But as the type ceases when 
the antitype appears, so the coming of Christ, who in the gospel-language 
is called both tiie Truth and the eternal Word, may be considered as putting 
an end to this^ as to other types and shadows of the Jewish church. 



/CHAPTER HL 

War— Friends hold it tmlawfal for Chiiatiana. 

The next of the great tenets which the members of this Society hold is on 
the subject of War. They believe it unlawful for Christians to engage in 
the professicm of arms, or indeed to bear arms, under any circumstance of 
hostUity whatever. Hence there is no such character as that of a Friend 
being a soldier ; he is always able to avoid the regular army, because the 
circumstance of entering into it is generally a matter of choice. But where 
he has no such choice, as is the case in the militia^ he either submits, if he 
has propertv, to distraint upon it ; or if he has not, to prison. 

Friends have been charged with inconsistency in refusing military service 
and 3ret in paying those taxes which are expressly for the support of wars. 
To this charge they replv, that they believe it to be their duty *' to render 
to Caesar the things which are Csesar's," and to leave the application of it 
to Caesar himself as he judges best for the support of the government. This 
duty they collect from the example of Christ, who paid the tribute-money 
himself and ordered his disciples to do it — and this to a government not only 
professedly military, but distinguished for its idolatry and despotism. Per- 
Bonal service, however, they conceive to militate against a positive command 
by our Saviour, which will be explained before the conclusion of this 
ch2q)ter.^ 

The illidtness of war is grounded by Friends on several passages which 
are to be found in the New Testament. I shall not quote all the texts which 
they bring forward, but shall select a few. 

Jesus Christ in the famous sermon which he preached upon the mount, 
took occasion to mention specifically some of the precepts of the Jewish law, 
and to inform his hearers that he expected of those who were to be his 

1 [The author seems to have misunderstood the practice of Friends, in admitting that 
they jMty ** those taxes which are expressly for the support of wars." It is true that ihej 
believe it their duty to ** render unto Caesar the things that are Csasai's ;" but there is a 
wide difference between the payment of taxes for ibio general purposes of government 
and that of a tax for the express support of war. The latter has been very rarely im- 
posed, and were such a tax attempted to be levied, it could not, in oonsistenf^, be paid 
by themambrasof ourSooiefty. — Ed. J 
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disciplefl, th&t they would cany these to a much higher extent in their prao^ 
tice under the New Dispensation, which he was tiien introducing* CliriA- 
tianity required a greater perfection of the human character than was re- 
quired under the hbw. Men were not only not to kill, but not even to 
cherish the passion of revenge. And '' Whereas it was said of old, An eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth; I say unto you," says Christ, ''That ye 
resist not eviL But whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also*' (Mat. v. 38), &c. And further on in the same chj^>ter 
he says, *^ Ye have heard that it hath been said. Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour and hate thine enemy.'* The heathen nations, on account <^ their 
idolatry, were called enemies by the Jews. " But,** continues our Saviour^ 
" I say unto you. Love your enemies ; bless them ib&i curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them that de^itefully use you and perse- 
cute you. For if ye love them that love you, what reward have ye? Do 
not even the pubUcans the same? Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father who is in heaven is perfect.** Now it is the opinion of Friends, that 
no man can receive this doctrine in his heart and assist either offensively or 
defensively in the operations of war. 

Other passages quoted by the membeis of this Society, in favour of their 
tenet on war, are taken from the apostles Paul and James conjointly. 

The former, in his second epistle to the Corinthians, says, " For though 
we walk in the flesh, we do not war after the flesh. For the weapons of 
our warfare are not carnal, but mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strongholds ; casting down imaginations and every high thii^ that exalteth 
itself against the knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity every thought 
to the obedience of Chnst" (2 Cor. x. 3-5). From this it is argued by 
Friends, that the only warfare which Christianity recognizes is spiritual, not 
carnal ; and that it consists in the destruction of the evil imaginations, or of 
the evil lusts and passions of men ; that is, no man can be a true soldier of 
Christ unless his lusts are subdued, or unless the carnal be subdued by the 
spiritual mind. Now this podtion having been laid down by Paul, or the 
position having been established in Christian morals, that a state of subju- 
gated passions is the great characteristic of a true Christian, they draw a 
conclusion from itl)y the help of the words of the apostle James, who, in his 
letter to the cBspersed tribes, which were often at war with each other as 
well as with the Romans, says, ''From whence come wars and fightings 
among you ? come they not hence, even of your lusts that war in your mem- 
bers? '* (James iv. 1). But if wars cqme from the lusts of men, then Friends 
say that those who have subdued their lusts can no longer engage in them; 
or in other words, that true Christiatis being persons of this description, or 
being such, according to Paul, as are redeemed out of what James calls the 
very grounds and occasions of war, can no longer fight. And as this pro- 
position is true in itself, so they conceive the converse of it to be true also. 
For if there are persons, on the other hand, who deliberately engage in the 
wars and fightings of the world, it is a proof that their lusts are not yet sub- 
jugated ; or that; though they may be nominal, they are not yet arrived at 
the stature of true or of full-grown Christians. 

A third quotation made by Friends is taken from Paul exclusively: "Now 
if any man have not the Spirit of Christ he is none of his '* (Bom. viii. 9); 
that is, if men have not the same dispositions which Christ manifested in tli^ 
different situations of his ]jie — ^if they do not act as he would have done on 
any similar occasion — they are not Christians. Now they conceive, know- 
ing what the Spirit of Jesus was by those things which have been recorded 
of him, that he could never have been induced or compelled by any earthly 
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consideration or powers to engage in the wars of the world. They are aware 
that his mission, which it became him to fulfil, and which engrossed all his 
time, would not allow him the opportunity of a military life. But they 
believe, independently of this, that the spirit which he manifested upon earth 
would have been of itself a sufBcient bar to such an emplo3anent. This they 
judge from his opinions and his precepts. For how could be have taken up 
arms to fight who enjoined in the new dispensation that men were not to 
resist injuries ; that they were to love their enemies ; that they were to bless 
those who cursed them, and to do good to those who hated themt This 
they judge also from his practice. For how could he have lifted up his ann 
against another who, when he was reviled, reviled not again ; and who, in 
his very agony upon the cross, prayed for his persecutors, saying, ''Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do?" But if Christ could not 
have been induced or compelled to engage in a profession which would have 
subjected him to take away the life of another, so neither can any Christian; 
' — for if a man have not the Spirit of Christ he is none of his. 

Three arguments are usually brought against the Society on this subject. 

The first is, that John the Baptist (Luke iii 14), when the soldiers de- 
manded of him what they should do, did not desire them to leave the service 
in which they were engaged, but, on the other hand, to be content with 
their wages. To this the reply of Friends is, that John told them also *' to 
do violence to no man." But even if he had not said this, they apprehend 
that nothing could be deduced &om his expressions which could become 
binding upon Christians. For John was the last prophet of the old dispen- 
sation, but was never admitted into the new. He belonged to the system 
which required an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth; but not to that 
which required no resistance to evil, and which insisted upon the love of 
enemies as well as Mends. Hence Christ said of him, that ''he who was 
least in the kingdom of heaven was greater than he." 

The second ar^ment brought against the Society on this occasion is of a 
similar nature with the former. It is said, that if war had been imlawful, 
our Saviour, when the centurion came to him at Capernaum (Mat. viii. 5), 
would have found fault with his profession: but he did not do this; on the 
contrary, he highly commended him for his religion. In answer to this. 
Friends observe, first, that no sohd argument can be drawn from silence on 
any occasion. Secondly, that Jesus Christ seems, for wise purposes, to have 
abstained from meddling with any of the civil institutions of his time, though 
in themselves wicked; thinking, probably, that it was sufficient to leave 
behind him such general precepts as, when applied properly, would be sub- 
versive of them all. And thirdly, that he never commended the centurion 
on account of his military situation, but on account of the profession of his 
faith. 

They say further, that they can bring an argument of a much more posi- 
tive nature than that just mentioned, from an incident which took place 
and in which Jesus was concerned : Thus when Peter cut off the ear of one 
of the servants of the high-priest, who was engaged in the apprehension of 
his Lord, he was not -apphtuded, but reprimanded for the part which he thus 
took in his defence in the following words : '' Put up again thy sword in its 
place; for all they that take the sword shall perish by the sword" (Mark 
xxvi 52). Now Friends conceive that much more is to be inferred against 
the use of the sword from this instance, than from the former in favour of it. 

The last argument which is usually adduced against the members of this 
Society on this subject is, that they have mistaken the meaning of the words 
of the famous sermon upon the mount. These words, it is said, teach us 
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the noble lesson, that it is more oonsistent with the ohaiaoter of a Christum 
to forgive than to resent an injury. They are, it is said, wholly of private 
import, and relate solely to private occurrences in life. But the membon 
of tins Society have extended the meaning of them beyond {«ivate to public 
injuries or wars. 

In answer to this Friends observe, that they dare not give to the words in 
question a less extensive meaning. They relate to eveiy one who reack 
them. They relate to the doot. They relate to the ridi. They rdate to 
every potentate who may be the ruler of a land. They relate to every 
individual of his oounoiL There is no exc^)tion or dispensation to any 
one. 

That they relate to public as well as jnivate wars, or that they extend 
themselves naturally to those which are public. Friends conceive it reason- 
able to su|4>ose &om the following consideration : No man, they apprehend, 
can possess practically the divine principle of loving an individual eaeaaay at 
home, or of doing good to the man who hates him, but he must of neceaaity 
love his enemy in eveiy other place. He must have gone so far forward on 
the road to Christian perfection, as to be unable to bear arms against any 
other person whatsoever; and particularly when, according to the doctrines 
of the New Testament, no geogn^hical boundaries fix the limits of love and 
enmity between man and man, but the whole human race are ccmsidered as 
the children of the same parent, and therefore as brothers to one another. 
But who can truly love an enemy, and kill him? And where is the differ- 
ence, under the gospel-dispensation, between Jew and G^itile, Greek and 
Barbarian, Bond and Free? 

That these words were meant to extend to public as well as private wars, 
they believe, again, from the views whidi they entertain relative to the com- 
pletion of prophecy. They believe that a time will come, in one or otha* <^ 
the succeeding ages, "when men shall beat their swords into ploughdiaresy 
and their spears into pruning-hooks, and when nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, and they shall not learn war any more." Now other Chris- 
tians, who differ from them in the intwpretation of the words in question, 
believe equally with them that the times thus predicted will come to pass. 
The question then is, whether the more enlarged mterpretation of these words^ 
as insisted upon by the Society, or of the less enlarged, as insisted upon by 
others, be the more consistent with the belief of the future acoompli^mient 
of the prophecy just mentioned. And in this case Friends are of opinion 
that if wars were ever to cease, one ought to expect tiiat some foundation 
would have been previously laid in Christianity for this great and important 
end. The subjugation of the passions, which it is the direct tendency of 
Christianity to effect, would produce this end : and so far such a foundation 
has already been laid in this system. But as the admission of moral preoepte 
into the education of man, so as to form habits of moral opinion, is Miother 
way of influencing conduct in life, they think it likely that some such maxim 
as "that Christians should not fight," would have been introduced also; 
because the adoption of such a maxim would have a similar tendency with 
the subjugation of the passions in producing the same end. For it seems 
absurd, they conceive, to suppose that wars should oease, and that no precept 
should have been h^d out that they were wrong. But the more enlarged 
interpretation of the words in question furnishes sudi a precept, and there- 
fore another foundation seems to have been laid in Christifmity for the same 
end. They admit, therefore, the larger interpretation as included in the less, 
because it comports more with the design of Providence (who announces by 
vthe mouth of his prophets that he wills universal peace) tiiat the prohibiti<HL 
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of priTftte as well as public wan should be understood as a C^faristiaii doctrine, 
ihfui that the words in question should be confined to private injuries alone. 

The last Teaatm which Friends give for adopting the larger interpretation 
of the words in the sermon upon the mount as w^ as the less, is the follow- 
ing : They are of opinion that, as Qiristians, they ought not to lessen the 
number of the moral obligations of the gospel. They ought not to abridge 
its dignity, nor to put limits to its benevolence. It it was the desire of 
Christ that men should love their enemies, it is th&r duty to believe that his 
wish could not have been otherwise than universal. If it was an object with 
him to cure moral evil, it is thdr duty to suppose that it was his desire to 
destroy it, not partially, but to the utmost possible extent. If it was his 
design to give happiness to men, it is their duty to determine that he intended 
to give it, not in a limited proportion, but in the largest measure. But ^dien 
they consider the nature of wars — ^that they militate against the law of pre- 
servation — i^t they include the commission of a multitude of crimes — that 
they produce a complication d misery and suffering fo man — they conceive 
they would not be doing th^ duty as Christians, or giving to Obristianity 
its due hoikour, if they were not to admit the larger meaning of the words in 
question as well as tiie less. Beason, too, pleads for the one as well as for 
tiie other. Consistency of moral doctrine, again, demands both. But if we 
admit the restricted interpretation, and exclude the larger, we offend reason. 
All consistency is at an end. Individual responsibility for moral turpitude 
will be taken from man. Crimes clearly marked and defined in the page of 
Christianity, will cease to be crimes at the will of prilices. One oontiadic- 
tion will rush in after another, and men will have different standards of 
morality, as they adhere to the command of the gospel, or to the customs of 
governments, or to the opinions of the world. 

It may be presumed to be difficult for Christians, who have been in the 
habit of beholding wars entered into and earned on by their own and other 
Christian governments, and without any oi^er censure than that they might 
be politically wrong, to see the scriptural passages of "non- resistance of 
injuries and love of enemies," but through a vitiated medium. The pre- 
judices of some, the interest of 'others, and custom with all, will induce a belief 
among th^n that these have no relation to public wars. At least, they will 
be glad to screen themselves under such a notion. But the question is, What 
would a heathen have said to these passages, who, on his conversion to 
Christianity, believed that the New Testament was of divine origin — and 
that the precepts which it contained ware not to be dispensed with to suit 
particular cases, without the imputation of evil? Now such a trials Friends 
say, has been made. It was made by the first Christians; and they affirm 
that these interpreted the passages which have been mentioned differently 
from those of most of the Christians of the present age, for that both their 
opinions and their practice spoke loudly against the lawfulness of war. 

Upon this new subject I shall enter next. And I confess I shall enter 
upon it willingly. First, because I know of none tiiat is more important : 
secondly, because, though controversy may have thrown some light upon it, 
Qiuch remains to be added. And, thirdly, because the assertions of the 
Sodety on this point are disputed by many at the present day. 

Witii respect to the opinions of the early Christians, which I shall notice 
first, it must be premised, that such of them as have written books have not 
all of them entered upon this subject. Some of them have not had occasion 
even to notice it. But where they have, and where they have expressed an 
opinion, I believe that this will be found unfavouraUe to the continuance of 
war. . . 
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Justin the Martyr, one of the eariiest writers in the second oaitmy, oon* 
siders war as unlawful. He makes the devil "the author of all war." No 
severer censure could have been passed upon it than this, when we consider 
it as coming from the lips of an early Christian. The sentiment, too, was 
contrary to the prevailing sentiments of the times, when, of all j^ofessions, 
that of war was most honourable, and was the only one that was considered 
to lead to g^ory. It resulted therefore, in all probability, from the new views 
which Justin had acquired by a perusal of sudi of the Smptures as had then 
fallen into his hands. 

Tatian, who was the disciple of Justin, in his Oration to the Cheeks, epeakM 
precisely in the same terms on the same subject. 

From many expressions of Clemens of Alexandria, a oontemporaiy of tiie 
lattOT, we collect his opinion to be decisive against the lawfulness of wmt. 

TertuUian, who may be mentioned next in order of time, strcmgly oon- 
demned the practice of bearing arms, as it related to Christians. I shall 
give one or two extnu^ from him on this subject : — In his DissertaHon on 
the Worthip of Idols, he says: *' Though the soldiers came to John, and 
received a certain form to be observed; and though the centurion believed; 
yet Jesus Christ, by disarming Peter, disarmed every soldier afterwards; for 
custom never sanctions an illicit act." And in his Soldier* s Qarland he saysy 
^* Can a soldier's life be lawful, when Christ has pronounced that he who lives 
by the sword shall perish by the sword t Can one who professes the peace- 
able doctrine of the gospel be a soldier, when it Ib his duty not so much as to 
go to law? And shall he who is not to revenge his own wrongs, be instru-* 
mental in bringing others into chains, imprisonment, torment, death?" 

Cyprian, in his Epistle to Donatus, takes a view of such custtmis in his own 
times as he conceived to be repugnant to the spirit or the letter of the goepeL 
In looking at war, which was one of them, he speaks thus: ''Suppose thy- 
self," says he, ''with me on tiie top of some very exalted eminence, and look' 
ing down upon the appearances of things beneath thee. Let our prospect 
take in the whole horizon, and let us view, with the indifference of persons 
not concerned in them, tiie various motions and agitations of human life. 
Thou wilt then, I dare say, have a real compassion for the circumstances of 
mankind, and for the posture in which this view will represent them. And 
when thou reflectest upon thy condition, thy thoughts ^tnll rise in transports 
of gratitude and praise to God for having made thy escape from the pollu- 
tions of the world. The things thou wilt principally observe wDl be— the 
highways beset with robbers; the seas with pirates; encampments, marches, 
and all the terrible forms of war and bloodshed. When a single murder is 
committed, it shall be deemed perhaps a crime; but that crime shall com* 
mence a virtue, when committed under the shelter of public authority; so 
that punishment is not rated by the measure of guilt, but the more enormous 
the size of the wickedness is, so much the greater is the chance for impunity.'* 
These are the sentiments of Cyprian; and tiiat they were the result of his 
views of Christianity, as taken from the divine writings, there can be little 
doubt. If he had stood upon the same eminence, and beheld the same sights, 
previously to his conversion, he might, like others, have neither thought 
piracy dishonourable, nor war inglorious. 

Lactantius, who lived some time after Cyprian, in his Treatise concerning 
the True Worship of Ood, says, '^ It can never be lawful for a righteous man 
to go to war, whose warfare is in righteousness itself." And in another part 
of the same treatise he observes that "no exception can be made with -respect 
to this command of God. It can never be lawful to kill a man, whose person 
the divine Being designed to be sacred as to violence." 
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It will be uimecessaiy to make extracts from other of the early Cbristiaii 
'Writers who mention this subject. I shall therefore only observe that 
Origen, Archelaus, Ambrose^ Chrysostom, Jerome, and Cyril, may be added 
to those already mentioned as the names of persons who gave it as their 
decided opinion that it was unlawful for Christians to go to war. 

With respect to the practice of the early Christians, which is the next point 
to be considered, it may be observed, that there is no well-authenticated 
instance upon record of Christians entering into the army for the first two 
centuries; but it is true, on the other hand, that they dedined the military 
profession, as one in which it was not lawful for them to engage. 

The first species of evidence which I shall produce to this point may be 
foxmd in the following facts, which reach from the year 169 to the year 198: 
— ^Avidius Crassus had rebelled against the emperor Yerus and was slauii 
In a short time afterwards Clodius Albinus in one part of the world, and 
Pescenninus Niger in another, rebelled against the emperor Severus, and both 
were slain likewise. Now suspicion fell, as it always did in these times if 
anything went wrong, upon the Christians, as having been concerned upon 
these occasions. But Tertullian, in his Discourse to Sccyoula, tells us that no 
Christians were to be found in these armies. And yet these armies were 
extensive. Crassus was master of aU Syria with its four legions, Niger of 
the Asiatic and Egyptian legions, and Albinus of those of Britain ; which 
legions together contained between a third and a half of the standing legions 
of Kome. And the fact that no Christians were then to be found in these 
is the more remarkable, because, according to Tertullian, Christianity had 
reached all the places in which these armies were. 

A second species of evidence, as far as it goes, may be collected from ex- 
pressions and declarations in the works of certain authors of those times* 
Justin the Martyr and Tatian made distinctions between soldiers and Chris* 
tians; and the latter says that the Christians dechned even military com* 
mands. Clemens of Alexandria gives the Christians who were contem* 
porary with him the appellation of " Peaceable," or of " the Followers of 
Peace;" thus distinguii^ung them from the soldiers of his age. And he says 
expressly, that ** those who were the followers of peace used none of the 
instruments of war." 

A third species of evidence, which is of the highest importance in this case, 
is the belief which the writers of these times had that the prophecy of Isaiah, 
which stated that men should turn their swords into ploughshares and their 
spears into pruning-hooks, was then in the act of completion. 

IrensBus, who flourished about the year 180, a£Qnns that this famous pro* 
phecy had been completed in his time; ** for the Christians," says he, '' have 
changed their swords and their lances into instruments of peace, and they 
know not now how to fight." Justin Martyr, who was contemporary with 
Irenseus, asserted the same thing; which he could not have done if the 
Christians of his time had engaged in war. '' That the prophecy," says he, 
'^is fulfilled you|have good reason to believe; for we, who in times past 
killed one another, do not now fight with our enemies." And here it is 
observable, that the word ''fight" does not mean to strike, or to beat, or to 
give a blow, but to fight as in war — voXefiovfiep; and the word "enemy" 
does not mean a common adversary, or one who has injured us, but an enemy 
of the state — ix^povs ; and the sentence which follows that which has been 
given puts the matter out of all doubt. Tertullian, who lived after these, 
speaks in these remarkable words: ''Deny that these (meaning the turning 
of swords into ploughshares) are the things prophesied of when you see what 
you see; or that they are the things fulfilled when you read what you read : 
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bat if yon deny neither of these pomtions, then yon mnst conf ees that the 
prophecy has been acoompUihed as far as ihe praetioe of every individaal is 
oonoemed to whom it is applicable." I might go from TertulliaH even as 
far as Theodoret if it were necessary, to show that the profdiecy in question 
was considered as in the act of completion in tiiose times. 

The fourth and last proof will be found in the assertions of Celsus, and in 
the reply of Origan to that writer. Cdsos, who lived at the end of the 
second centory, attacked the Christian religion. He made it one of hk 
charges against the Christians, that they refused in his time to bear aims 
for the emperor, even in the case of necessity, and when their services would 
have been accepted. He told them further, that if the rest of the empire 
WOTe of their opinion it would soon be overrun by the barbarians. Now 
Celsus dared not have brought this charge against the Christians if the fact 
had not been puUidy known. But let us see whether it was denied by those 
who were of opinion that his work demanded a re^dy. The person who 
wrote against him in favour of Christianity was Ongen, ^o hved in the 
third century. But Origen in his answer admits the fact as stated by Celsus, 
that the Christians would not bear arms, and justifies them for refiuing the 
practice on the principle of the unlawfulness of war. 

And as the c^kriy Christians would not enter into the armies, so tiiere ia 
good ground to suppose that when ibey became converted in theoi, tbey 
relinquished their profession. Human nature was the same both in and out 
of the armies, and would be equallv worked upon in this new state <^ things 
in both cases. Accordingly we find from Tertullian, in his Soldier's Garland, 
" that many in his time, immediately on iheir conversion, quitted the mili- 
tary service." We are told also by Archelaus, who flouii^^ under Probus 
in the year 278, that many Roman soldiers who had embraced Christianity, 
after having witnessed the piety and generosity of Maroellus, immediately 
forsook the profession of arms. We are told idso l^ Eusebius, that about 
the same time ** numbers laid aside a militaiy life and became private 
persons rather than abjure their religion.'* And here it may not be un- 
worthy of remark, that soldiers after their conversion became so troublesome 
in the army, both on account of their scruples against tiie idolatrous practices 
required of the soldiery, and their scruples against fighting, that they were 
occasionally dismissed the service on these accounts. 

As an objection may be made to the foregoing statement, I think it proper 
to notice it in this place. 

It will be said that the military oath, which all were obliged to take alike 
in the Roman armies, and which was to be repeated annually, was full of 
idolatiy; that the Roman standards were all considered as gods, and had 
divine honours paid to them by the soldiery; and that the images also of 
the emperors, wliich were either fixed upon these standards or placed in the 
midst of them in a temple in the camp, were to be adored in the same man- 
ner. Now these customs were int^woven with the military service. No 
Roman soldier was exempted from them. It will be urged, therefore, that 
no Christian could submit to these services. Indeed, when a person was 
suspected of being a Christian in those times he was instantiy taken to the 
altars to sacrifice; it being notorious that if he were a Christian he would 
not sacrifice though at ihe hazard of his life. Is it not, therefore, to be 
presumed that these idolatrous tests operated as the great cause why Chris~ 
tians refused to 'enter into the army^ or why they left it when converted, as 
described above? 

That these tests operated as a cause we must allow; and let this be con- 
sidered as an insiqterable argument against those who contend that there 
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were Christian soldiert in these times ; for no Christian could submit to such 
idolatrous homage; and if so, no C^uistian could be a soldier. 

That these t^s must have operated as a cause w^ may infer from the 
history of Marinus, who, acccHrding to Eusehius, was a man of family and 
fortune, and an ofQcer in a legion which in ^e year 260 was stationed at 
Cses&rea of Palestine. One of the centurion's rods happened to become 
vacant in this legion, and Marinus was ^appointed to it. But just at this 
nioment another next to him in rank accused him before the tribunal of being 
a Christian, stating, ** that the laws did not allow a Christian who refused 
to sacrifice to the emperors to hold any dignity in the army." Achseus, the 
judge, asked Marinus if it was true that he had become a Christian. He 
acknowledged it. Three hours were then allowed him to confflder whether 
he would sacrifice or die. When the time was expired he chose the latter. 
Indeed, so desirous were the early CSuistians of keeping clear of idolatry in 
every aha^ that they avoided eveiy custom that appeared in the least degree 
connected with it. Thus when a largess was given in honour of the emperors 
L. Septimius Severus the father and M. Aurelius Caracalla the son, a soli- 
tary soldier, as we learn ft<mx Tertullian, was seen carrying the garland 
which had been given him on that occasion in his hand, while the rest wore 
it upon their heads. On being interrogated by the commander why he 
refused wearing it, he repUed, that " he had become a Christian." He was 
immediately punished before the army and sent to prison. What became 
of him afterwards is not related. But it must be dear if he lived and 
ch^ished his Christian feelii^, that vrheaa. the day of the renewal of his oath, 
or of the worshipping of the standards, or of any sacrifice in the camp should 
arrive, he would refuse these services or abandon his profession. 

But ^ough unquestionably the idola^us services required of the soldiers 
of those times hindered Chxistians from entering the armies, and compelled 
those who ware converted in them to leave them, nothing is more true than 
that the belief that it was unlawful for Christians to fight, occasioned an 
equal abhorrence of a military life. One of the first effects which Christianity 
seems to have produced upon its first converts, when it was pure and un- 
adulterated and unmixed with the interpretations of political men, was a per- 
suasion that it became them, in obedience to the divine commands, to abstain 
from all manner of violence, and to become distinguishable as the followers of 
peace. We find accordingly from Athenagoras and other early writers, that 
the Christians of his time abstained when they were struck from stnking 
again, and that they carried their principles so far as even to refuse to go to 
law with those who injured them. We find also from the same Athenagoras, 
and from Theophilus Antiochenus, Tatian, Minudus Felix, and others, that 
they kept away from the shows of the gladiators. This they did, not only 
because these shows were qrud, but as Thec^hilus says, ''lest we should 
become partakers of the murders conmutted there." A similar reason is 
also given by Athenagoras on this occasion : ** Who is there," says he, " that 
does not prize the shows of the gladiators, which your emperors make for the 
people? But we, thinking that there is very little diSsrence whether a man 
be tilie author or spectator of murder, keep away from all such sights." And 
here it may be observed, that the gladiators themselves were generally 
prisoners of war or reputed enemies, and that the minder of these was by 
public authority, and sanctioned, as in war, by the state. Now what con- 
clusion are we to draw from these premises? Can we think it possible that 
they who refused to strike again, or to go to law with those who injured 
them, and who thought an attendance at the gladiatorial spectacles criminal, 
on the principle that he who stood by wi» a murderer though the murder 
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WM sanetioiied by law, Bhonld not have had an objeotkm to tlie militaiy ser* 
▼ioe, on the principle that it was unlawful to fight? 

In short, the belief of the unlawfulness of war was nniyersal among Chris- 
tians in those times. Every Christian writer of the second oentuiy who 
notices the subject, makes it unlawful for Christians to bear arms. And if 
the Christian writers of this age were of this opinion, oontrair to all their 
sentiments before their conyersion, and wholly from their knowledge of 
divine truths — why should not others, who had a common nature with these, 
be impressed on receiving the same truths in a similar manner? And so 
undouDtedly they wwe. And as this belief was universal among the Chris- 
tians of those times, so it operated with them as an impediment to a miUtaiy 
life quite as much as the idolatry that was connected with it ; oi which the 
following instances, in opposition to that of Marinus, may suffice. 

The &tst case I purpose to mention shall be where th^ was an objection 
to entering into the mOitaiy service upon this principle. And here I i^pre- 
hend none can be more in point than that of MaTimiHan, as preserved in the 
Acts of Ruinart. 

Maximilian having been brought before the tribunal in order to be enrolled 
as a soldier, Dion the proconsul asked him his name. Maximilian, turning 
to him, replied, " Why wouldst thou know my name? I am a Christian and 
cannot %ht." 

Then Dion ordered him to be enrolled ; and when he was enrolled it was 
recited out of the register that he was five feet ten inches high. Immediately 
after this Dion bade the officer mark him. But Maximilian refused to be 
marked, still asserting that he was a Christian. Upon which Dion instantly 
replied, '' Bear arms, or thou shalt die." 

To this Maximilian answered, ** I cannot fight, if I die : I am not a soldier 
of this world, but a soldier of God.** Dion then said, ** Who has persuaded 
thee to behave thus?** Maximilian answered, "My own mind and he who 
has called me.*' Dion then spoke to his father and bade him persuade his son. 
But his father observed, that his son knew his own mind and what it was 
best for him to do. 

After this had passed Dion addressed Maximilian again in these words : 
" Take thy arms and receive the mark.** " I can receive,*' says Maximilian, 
"no such mark. I have already the mark of Christ.** Upon which Dion 
said, "I will send thee quickly to thy Christ.'* — "Thou mayst do so," says 
MaximiliaTi, " but the glory will be mine." 

Dion then bade the officer mark him. But Maximilian stOl persisted in 
refusing, and spoke thus: ''I cannot receive the mark of this worid. And 
if thou shouldst give me the mark I will destroy it. It will avail nothing. 
I am a Christian, and it is not lawful for me to wear such a mark about my 
neck, when I have received the saving mark of the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Son of the living God, whom thou knowest not, who died to give us life, 
and whom God gave for our sins. Him all we Christians obey. Him we 
follow, as the Restorer of our life and the Author of our salvation.'* 

Dion instantly replied to this, "Take thy arms and receive the mark, or 
thou shalt suffer a miserable death." — "But I shall not perish,'* stud Maxi- 
milian. " My name is already enrolled with Christ. I cannot fight.'* 

Dion said, " Consider then thy youth and bear arms. The profession of 
arms becomes a young man." Maximilian replied, ** My arms are with 
the Lord. I cannot fight for any earthly consideration. I am now a Chris- 
tian." 

Dion the proconsul said, *' Among the life-guards of our masters Diode- 
sian and Maximian, and Constantius and Maximus, there are Christian 
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toldiers, and they fight." Maximilian answered, ''They know best what 
is expedient for tiiiem ; but I am a Christian, and it is unlawful to do eyiL" 

Dion said, ^* Take thy arms. Despise not the profession of a soldier lest 
thou perish miserably." — ''But I shall not perish,'' says Maximilian; "and 
if I should leave this world, my soul will live with Chnst the Lord." 

Dion then ordered his name to be struck from the roll; and when this 
was done he proceeded : " Because out of thy rebellious spirit thou hast 
refused to bear arms, thou shalt be punished according to thy deserts for an 
example to others ;" and then he delivered the following sentence : " Maxi* 
Tnilian, because thou hast with a rebellious spirit refused to bear arms thou 
art to die by the sword." Maximilian replied, " Thanks be to God." 

He was l^en little more than twenty years old ; and when he was led to 
the place of execution he spoke thus : " My dear brethren, endeavour with 
all your might that it may be your portion to see the Lord, and that he may 
give you such a crown." And then with a pleasant countenance he said to 
his father, " Give the executioner the soldier's coat thou hadst gotten for 
me; and when I shall receive thee in the company of the blessed martyrs^ 
we may also rejoice together with the Lord." 

After this he suffered. His mother, Pompeiana, obtained his body of the 
judge, and conveyed it to Carthage, and buried it near the place where the 
body of Cyprian the martyr lay. Thirteen days after this his mother died 
and was buried in the same place, and Victor, his father, returned to his 
habitatioii " rejoicing and praising Grod that he had sent before such a gift 
to the Lord, himself expecting to follow." 

I shall only observe upon this instance, that it is nearly pure and unmixed, 
or that it is but little connected with idolatrous circumstances ; or rather 
that the unlawfulness of fighting was principally urged by Maximilian as a 
reason against entering upon a military life. Let us now find a case where 
when a person was converted in the army he left it, pleading this principle 
as one among others for his dereliction of it : 

Marcellus was a centurion in the legion called " Trajana." On a festival 
given in honour of the birth-day of Galerius, he threw down his military belt 
at the head of the legion, and in the face of the standards declared with a 
loud voice, that he would no longer serve in the army for that " he had 
become a Christian." — "I hold in detestation," says he, addressing himself 
to all the soldiers, " the worship of your gods — gods which are made of 
wood and stone — ^gods which are deaf and dumb." So far Marcellus, it 
appears, seems to have been influenced in his desertion of a mihtary life by 
the idolatry connected with it. But let us hear him further on this subject : 
"It is not lawful," says he, "for a Christian, who is the servant of Christ 
the Lord, to bear arms for any earthly consideration." After a delay of more 
than three months in prison, which delay was allowed for the purpose of 
sparing him, he was brought before the prefect. Here he had an oppor- 
tunity of correcting his former expressions. But as he persisted in the same 
sentiments he suffered. It is remarkable that almost immediately after his 
execution Cassian, who was the notary to the same legion, refused to serve 
any longer, by publicly throwing his pen and account-book upon the ground, 
and declaring at the same time that the sentence of Marcellus was imjust. 
When taken up by the order of Aurelianus Agrioolanus, he is described by 
the record preserved by Kuinart to have avowed the same sentiments as 
Marcellus, and like him to have suffered death. 

It may not, perhaps, be necessary to cite any other instances, as opposed 
to that of Marinus, to the point in question. But as another occurs, which 
may be related in few words, I will just mention it in this place : Martin, of 
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whom Sulpicitis Seyeras Bays so much, had been bred to &e prof enion of 
arms, but on his conversion to Ghristianity declined it. In the tamwtae whxk 
he gave to Jolian the Apostate for his conduct on this oooasiofn, we find him 
making use only of these words : '^I am a Christian, and therefore I cannot 
fight." 

Now this answer of Martin is detached from all notions of idolatry. The 
milawfulness of fighting is given as the only motive for his resigrtittion. And 
there is no doubt that the unlawfulness of fighting was as much a principle 
of religion in the early times of Christianity, as the refusal of sacrifioe to tiie 
heathen gods; and that they operated equally to prevent men from entering 
into the army, and to drive them out of it on tiieir converskm. Indeed these 
princ^>le8 generally went together, where the profession of arms presented 
itself as an occupation for a Christian. He who refused the proleBsion on 
account of the idolatry connected with it, would have refused it on account 
of the unlawfulness of fighting. And he who reused it on aoooont of the 
guilt of fighting, would have refused it on account of the idolatrous services 
it required. In the early times of Christianity each of them was & poweifal 
impediment to a military life. 

. As it will now probably be admitted that the early Christians refused to 
enter the army, and that they left it after their conversion, on account of one 
among other persuasions that it was unlawful for them to fight, I must ex- 
amine their practice as it related to this subject still further; or I must trace 
it down to a later period, before I can show how Friends make the practice 
of those early times support the meaning of the scriptural passages which 
they advance in favour c^ their tenet on war. 

It may be considered as a well-founded proposition, tiiat as the lamp of 
Christianity burned bright in those early times, so those who were illuminated 
by it declined the military profession; and that as its flames shone less clear, 
they had less objection to it. Thus, in the two first centuries, when Chris- 
tianity was the purest, there were no Christian soldiers. In the third century^ 
when it became lees pure, there is frequent mention of such soldiers. And 
in the fourth, when its corruption was fixed, Christians entered upon the 
profession of arms with as little hesitation as they entered upon any cither 
occupation in life. 

That there were no Christian soldiers in the first and second centuries has 
already been made apparent. 

That Christianity also was purest in these txmta there can be no doubt 
Let us look at the character which is given ci the first ChristiaBS by 
Athenagoras, Justin Martyr, Minucius F^x, and others of the eariy duis^ 
tian writers. According to these, they were plain and neat in their aj^Nurel, 
and frugal in their furniture. They were temperate in their eating and 
drinking. They relinquished all the diversions ii the times, in which they 
saw any tendency to eviL They were diaste in their c(mversation, temper* 
ing mirth with gravity. They were modest and chaste in thdr deportment 
and manners. They were punctual to their words and engagements. They 
were such lovers of truth, tiiat, on being asked if they were Christians, they 
never denied it, though death was the consequence of such a religious pro- 
fession. They loved each other as brethren, and called one another by that 
name. They were kind and courteous, and diaritable beyond all example 
to others. They abstained from all manner of violence. They prayed for 
those who persecuted them. They were patterns of humility and patience. 
They made no sacrifice of their consciences, but would persevere in thst 
which was right, never refusing to die for their religion. This is the character 
uniformly given of them by the Christian writers ^ those times. 
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' That their conduct was greatly alt^:ed in the tiiitd centoiy, where we are 
now to view it, we may collect from indisputable authority. I stated in a 
former section that a Christian soldier was punished for refusing to wear a 
garland like the rest of his comrades on a public occasion, ^niis man, it 
appears, had been converted in the army, and objected to the ceremony on 
that account. Now Tertullian teUs us that this soldier was blamed for his 
unseasonable zeal, as it was called, by some of the Christians of that time, 
though all Christians before considered the wearing of such a garland as un« 
lawful and profane. In this century there is no question but the Christian 
discipline began to relax. To the long peace that the church enjoyed, from 
the death of Antoninus to the tenth year of Severus, is to be ascribed the 
corruption that ensued. This corruption we find to have spread n^idly; for 
the same Tertullian was enabled to furnish us with the extraordinary instance 
of manufacturers of idols being admitted into the ecclesiastical order. Many 
corruptions are also noticed in this century by other writers. Cyprian com- 
plained of them as they existed in the middle, and Euselnus as they existed 
at the end of it; and both attributed it to the peace, or to the ease and plenty 
which the Christiaus had enjoyed. The latter gives us a melancholy account 
of their change. They had begun to live in &Le houses, and to indulge in 
luxuries. But above all, they had begun to be envious and quarrelsome, 
and to dissemble and to cheat, and to falsify their word — so that they lost 
the character which Pliny, an adversary to their religion, had been obliged 
to give of them, and which they had retained for more than a century, as 
appears by their own writers. 

That there were Christian soldiers in this more corrupt century of the 
church it is impossible to deny : for such frequent mention is made of them 
in the histories which relate to this period, that we cannot refuse our assent 
to one or other of the propositions, either that there were men in the armies 
who called themselves Christians, or that there were men in them who had 
that name given them by others. That they were Christians, however, is 
another question. They were probably sudi Christians as Dion mentioned 
to have been among the life-guards of Biodesian and Maximian, and of 
Constantius and Maximus, of whom Maximilian observed, "These men 
may know best what it is expedient for them to do; but I am a Christian, 
and therefore I cannot fight." Indeed, that real Christians could have been 
found in the army in this century is impossible; for the military oath, which 
was full of idolatry, and the adoration oi the standards and the performance 
of sacrifice, still continued as services not to be dispensed with by the 
soldiery. The military oath was not altered for Chnstians till the next 
century, when they were allowed to swear **by Grod, by Christ, and by the 
Holy Spirit, and by the majesty of the emperor, which, next to God, is to 
be loved and honoured by mankind." No one, therefore^ can believe that 
men in the full practice of pagan idolatry, as every legionary soldier must 
then have been, were real Christians, merely because it is recorded in history 
that men calling themselves Christians were found in the army in those 
times. On the other hand, if any soldiers professed Christianity at this 
period, or are related by authors to have professed it, and yet to have 
remained soldiers, it may be directly pronounced that they could only have 
been nominal or corrupted Christians. 

That Christianity was more degenerate in the fourth than in the third 
century (which is the next position), we have indubitable proof. One of the 
first facts which strike us, is an extraordinary one related by Lactantius in 
his Death of the Persecutedf namely, that there were Christians at this time 
who, having probably a superstitious belief that the sign of the cross would 
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be a preTentive of pollution, were p re ee n t and eren aasisted at some of the 
heathen laorifiees. But it is not neoessai^ to detail theee or other particnlAn. 
Almost eveiybody knows that more evils spmng up to the church in this 
century than in any other; some of which remain at the present day. Indeed 
the coiruption of Christianity was fixed as it were by law in the age now 
mentioned. Constantino, on his conyersion, introduced many of the pagan 
ceremonies and superstitions, in which he had been brought up, into tiio 
Christian religion. The Christians, rejoiced at seeing an emperor of their own 
persuasion, under whom they had hopes of restoration to equal privileges 
with others, and of freedom m>m persecution, submitted, in order to please 
or flatter him, to his idolatrous customs and opinions — thus sacrificing their 
consciences to their ease and safety. Many, on the other hand, who had 
always been heathens, professed themselves Christians at once, out of com- 
^iment to their emperor, and without any real conversion of the heart. 
Thus there was a mixture of Christianity and paganism in the church, which 
had never been known before. Constantine, too, retained the Uasphemous 
titles of Eternity, Divinity, and Pontifex Maximus, as they had been given 
to his predecessors. Aft^ his death he was considered also as a god. And 
if Philoetorffius is to be believed, the Christians, for so he calls them, prayed 
to and wor&pped him as such. 

Now in this century, when the corruption of the churdi may be considered 
to have been fixed, we scarcely find any mention of Christian soldiers, or we 
find the distinction between them and others gradually passing away. The 
truth is, that when the Christians of this affe htA submitted to certain innova- 
tions upon their religion, they were in a nt state to go greater lengths; and 
so it happened; for as heathens, who professed to be Christians out of com* 
pliment to their emperor, had no objection to the military service — bo Chris* 
tians, who had submitted to heathenism on the same principle, relaxed in 
their scruples concerning it. The latter, too, were influenced by the example 
of the former. Hence the unlawfulness of fighting began to be given up. 
We find, however, that here and there an ancient father still retained it as 
a religious tenet; but these dropping off one after another, it ceased at length 
to be a doctrine of the church. 

Having now traced the practice of the Christians down to the fourth 
century, as far as the profession of arms is concerned, I shall state in a few 
words the manner in which Friends make this practice support the meaning 
of the scriptural passages which they produce in &vour of tiieir tenet on war. 
Friends then lay it down as a position that the Christians of the first and 
second centuries, as we have already observed, gave the same interpretation 
as they themselves give of the passages in qu^tion. 

Now they say, first, that if there were any words or expressions in the 
original manuscripts of the evangelists or aposties which might throw light 
upon the meaning of these or other passages on the same subject, but which 
words and expressions were not in the copies which came after, then many 
of those who lived in the first and second centuries had advantages witi^ 
respect to knowledge on this subject which their successors had not, inas- 
much as the former were soon afterwards lost. 

They say, secondly, that if there was anything in tradition which might 
help to explain these passages more satisfactorily, those of the first and second 
centuries had advantages, again, because they lived nearer to these traditions, 
or to the time when they were more pure than those Christians who succeeded 
them. 

They say, thirdly, that if primitive practice be to be considered as the best 
interpreter of the passages in question, then those of the first and second 
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centuries had their advantages, again, because many of them lived in the 
tames of the evangelists and apos^es, and all of them nearer to those who 
succeeded the evangelists and apostles, than those in the subsequent ages of 
the Christian era. 

But a direct inference, thej conceive, is to be drawn from these premises; 
namely, that the opinions of those who lived in the first and second centuries, 
relative to the meaning of the passages in question, are likely to be more 
correct, on these several accounts, than those of Gluistians in any of the 
ages that followed. 

And as in the first and second centuries of the church, when Christianity was 
purest, there were no Christian soldiers; but as in the fourth century, when 
it became corrupt, Christians had lost their objections to a militanr life; they 
conceive the opinions of the former to be more correct than those of the latter, 
because the opinions of real Christians, willing to make any sacrifice for their 
religion, must be always less biased and more pure, tluui those of persons 
calling themselves Christians, but yet submitting to the idolatrous and other 
corrupt practices of the world. 

And as they conceive this to be true of the opinions of the second century 
"when compared with those of the fourth, so they conceive it to be true of the 
opinions of the second when compared with those of the modems upon this 
subject; because, whatever our progress in Christianity may be, seeing that 
it is not equal to that of the first Christians, it is certain, besides the distance 
of time, that we have prejudices arising from the practice of fourteen centuries, 
during all which time it has been held out> except by a few individuals, as 
lawful for Christians to fight. 

I apprehend it will not be denied that men as ferocious as any recorded in 
history, were those who were found in America when that continent was 
discovered. We hear nothing of Africans, or of Asiatics, which would induce 
us to suppose that they were more wild and barbarouis than these; and nothing 
is more true of these than that they were frequentiy concerned in wars. I 
shall therefore take these for an example; and I shall show by the opposite 
conduct of two di£ferent communities towards them, that it rests with men to 
live peaceably or not, as thev cultivate the disposition to do it, or as they 
follow the poUcy of the gospel in preference to the policy of the world. 

When the English, Dutch, and others began to people America, they 
purchased land of the natives. But when they went to that continent, not- 
withstanding there were amiable persons among them, and friends to civil 
and reUgious liberty, they went with the notions of worldly poUcy, and they 
did not take with them the Christian wisdom of the unlawfulness of war. 
They acted on the system of preparation, because there might be danger. 
They never settled without palisades and a fort. They kept their nightiy 
watches, though unmolested. They were, in short, in the midst of war, 
though no injury had been offered them by the natives, and though profes- 
sedly in a state of peace. 

In the peopling of Connecticut, for I must begin with some one state, it 
was ordered at an English court, ** holden at Dorchester on the seventh day 
of June, 1636, that every town should keep a watch, and be well supplied 
with ammunition. The constables were directed to warn the watches in 
their turns, and to make it their care that they should be kept according to 
the direction of the court. They were required siao to take care that the 
inhabitants were well furnished with arms and ammunition, and kept in a 
constant state of defence " (Trumbull's History of Connecticut, p. 56). As 
these infant settlements, the author observes, ''were filled and surrounded 
with numerous savages, the people conceived themselves in danger when they 
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lay down and when they roee op, when ihey went out and when tbey came 
in. Their oiroamstanoes were taoh that it waa judged neceesaiy for eveiy 
man to be a soldier.*' 

I find horn this author, looking further into his history, that previously to 
the order of the oourt of Doccheeter, which did nothing more than enjoin a 
more strict execution of the original plan, which was that of miHtaiy prepar- 
ation and defence, some of the settlers had been killed by the natiTea. The 
proYocation which the natives received is not mentioned. But it was pro- 
bably provocation enough to savage Indians to see people settle in their 
country with all the signs and symptoms of war. Was soxh. a system likely 
to have any other eflbot than that of exciting their jealousy? They could see 
that theee settiers had at least no objection to the use of arms. They could 
see that theee arms could never be intended but against other persons, and 
there were no other persons there but themselves. Judging, therefore, by 
outward ciroamstances, they could draw no inference of a peaceable dispo- 
sition in their new neighbours. War soon followed. The Pequots were 
attacked. Prisoners were made on both sides. The Pequots treated those 
settiers barbarously who fell into their hands, for they did not see on the 
Cloture of their own countrymen any better usage on the part of the settlers 
themeelves; for these settiers, again, had not the wisdom to use the policy of 
the gospel, but pre fe rred the policy of the worid. ''Though the first planters 
of New En^^d and Gonnecticut,** says the same author, " were men <^ 
eminent pte^ and strict morals, yet, like other good men, they were subject 
to misconception and the infinenoe of passion, llieir breading Sachems^ 
whom they took in war, killing the male captives, and enslaving the women 
and children, was treating them with a severity which, on the benevolent 
principles of Christianity, it will be difficult to justify" (p, 112). 

After this treatment war followed war. Ajid as other settiements were 
made in other states on the same principles, war fell to their portion likewise. 
And the whole history of the settlement of America where these principles 
were followed, or where the poUerjr of the world was adopted, is fuU of the 
wars between the settiers and the Indians^ which have continued more or 
less neariy up to the present day. 

But widdy diflferent was the situation of the settlers under William Perm. 
When he and his fellow-prtrfess(»r8 of the Society of Friends went to this 
oootinent, thev went with prindi^ of Christian wisdom, or they adopted 
the policy of uie gospel instead of the policy of the world. They had to deal 
with the same savage Indians as the other settiers. They had tiie same fury 
to guard against, and were in a situation much more exposed to attadc, aiul 
of course much more creative of alarm; for they had neither sword, nor 
musket, nor palisade, nor fort They judged it neither necessary to watch, 
nor to be provided with ammunition, nor to become soldiers. They spoke 
the language of peace to the natives, and they proved the sincerity of their 
language by their continuance in a def enoeleas condition. They held out^ 
also, tbAt il wars were unlawful, and that whatever injuries were ofifered 
them, they would sooner bear them than gratify the principle of revenge. 
It is quite needless to go further into the system of this venerable founder of 
Pennsylvania. But it may be observed that no settiers, when known to be 
Friends, were killed. And whatever attacks were made upon the possessors 
of lands in their neighbourhood, none were ever made upon those who settled 
on the lands purchased by William Penn. ''The Indisns shot him who had 
the gun," says Story in his Journal; "and when they knew the young man 
they killed was a fViend, they seemed very sonr for it, but blamed hun for 
csarymg a gun. For they knew that those of that persuasion would not 
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fight or do them any hanxi; and therefore by canymg a gun they took him 
for an enemy." This instance, which was in after-times, confirms still more 
strongly all that has been said on this subject. Friends at this time, how- 
ever, occasionally armed themselves against the wild beasts of the oountiy. 

It may not be improper to observe, further, that the harmonious inter- 
course between the TnHianH and Friends continues uninterrupted to the 
present day. In matters of great and public concern, of which I could men- 
tion instances, it has been usual with the Indians to send deputies to them 
for their advice. And the f (»iner have even been prevailed upon by the 
latter to relinquish wars which they had it in contemplation to undertake. 
It is usual also for some of these to send their children to the Society for 
education. And so great is their influence over some of these tribes, that 
many individuals belonging to them, and now living together, have been 
reclfumed from a savage life. These have laid aside the toilsome ooeiq^ations 
of the chase. They raise horses, cattle, and sheep. They cultivate wheat 
and flax. They weave and spn. They have houses, bams, and saw-mills 
among them. They have schools also; and civilization is taking place of the 
grossest barbarism. I would here refer the reader to an account lately pub- 
lished by Philips and Fardon, George Yard, Lombard Street, of the proceed- 
ings of two committees, the one appointed by the Yearly Meeting of Friends 
of Pennsylvania^ New Jersey, &c., and the other by the Yearly Meeting 
held at Baltimore, for promoting the civilization of the Indifui natives. 
He will see in this account the judicious, disinterested, and truly Christian 
manner in which Friends have conducted themselves for the attainment of 
this great object. 

These facts, when contrasted, speak for themselves. A cabinet of ministers, 
members of this Socnety, acting upon the policy of the gospel, has been seated 
in the heart of a savage and wi^ke nation, and peace has been kept with 
them for ever. A cabinet of other settiers, acting on the policy oi the world, 
has been seated in the heart of nations of a similar description, and they 
have almost always been embroiled in wars. If Christian policy has had its 
influence on barl^irians, it would be libellous to say that it would not have 
its influence upon those who profess to be Christiajis. Let us then, again, 
from the instances which have been now recited, deprecate the necessity of 
wars. Let us not think so meanly of the Christian religion as that it does 
not forbid, nor so meanly of its power as that it is not Me to prevent, their 
continuance. Let us not think, to the disgrace of our religion, that the 
human heart under its influence should be so retrograde, that the ei^)ected 
blessing of universal peace should be thou^t no improvement in our moral 
condition, or that our feelings under its influence should continue so impure, 
that when it arrives we should regard it not so much a blessing as a curse. 
But let* us, on the other hand, hope and believe, that as an opposite and 
purer policy is acted upon, it will do good to our own natures, good to the 
peace and happiness of the world, and honour to the religion of the gospel. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Pecnniaiy Maintenanoe of ft Goepel-nunistiy. 

The fourth and last tenet of the Society is on the subject of the Unlawful- 
ness of a Pecuniary Maintenance of a Grospel-nunistry. 
In explaining this tenet I am aware that I am treading upon delicate 
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ground. "Hie great majority of Ohristians have determined that the i^nritaal 
hbboorer is worthy of his hire; that if men relinqmsh the usual oocapatioos 
bj which a livelihood is obtained, in order that they may devote themaelves 
to the servioe of religion, they are entitled to a pecuniaiy maintenance; and 
that if they produce a rich harvest from what they sow they are of all men, 
considering their usefolnees to man to be greater in this than in any other 
service they can render him, the most worthy of encouragement and supp<Ht. 
I am aware also of the possibility of giving offence to some in the course at 
the explanation of this tenet. To these I can only say that I have no in- 
tention of hurting the feelings of any; that in the church there are those 
whom I esteem and love, and whom of all others I should be sorry to offend. 
But it must be obvious to these, and indeed to all, that it is impossible for 
me, in writing a history of the manners and opinions of the Society of 
Friends, to pass over in silence the tenet that is now before me; and if I 
notice it, they must be sensible that it becomes me to state fully and fairly 
all the arguments which Friends give for differing in opinion from other 
Christian denominations on this subject. 

It does not appear then, Friends say, by any records that can be produced, 
that Christ ever received payment for the doctrines which he taught ; n^thw 
does it appear, as far as his own instructions, which are recorded by the 
evangelists, can be collected on this subject, that he considered any pecu- 
niary stipend as necessary or proper for those who were to assist in the pro- 
motion of his religion. 

Jesus Christ, on the erection of his gospel-nunistry, gave rules to his 
disciples how they were to conduct themselves in the case before us. He 
enjomed the twelve, before he sent them on this errand, as we collect from 
Matthew and Luke, that '' as they had received freely so they were to give 
freely; that they were to provide neither gold, nor silver, nor hnas in Iheir 
purses, nor scrip nor other things for their journey, for the workman was 
worthy of his meat** (Mat. x. 8; Luke ix.) And on their return from their 
mission he asked them, ''When I sent you without purse, and scrip, and 
shoes, lacked ye anything? And they said Nothing. Then said he unto 
them. But now he tiiat hath a purse let him take it, and likewise his scrip'* 
(Luke xxii. 85). 

In a littie tune afterwards Christ sent out seventy of his disciples, to whom 
he gave instructions similar to the former, that they should not take scrips 
or clothes, or money with them. But to these he said additionally, that 
** wheresoever they were received they were to eat such things as were given 
them ; but where they were not received they were to go their way and say. 
Even the dust of your city which cleaveth on us we do wipe off against 
you'* (Luke x.) And as on that occasion he compared the ministers of the 
gospel to the labourers whom a man sends to the harvest, he told th^m they 
were at liberty to eat what was set before them, because the labourer was 
worthy of his hire. 

This is conceived by Friends to be the substance of all that Christ taught 
upon this subject. They go, therefore, next to Paul for a further elucida- 
tion of it. 

They are of opinion that Paul, in his episties to Toothy and to the Cor- 
inthians and Galatians (1 Cor. ix.; 1 Tim. v.; Gal. vi.), acknowledges the 
position, that the spirituid labourer is worthy (it his hire. 

The same apostie, however, says, that "if any would not work, neither 
should he eat" (2 Thess. iii. 10). From this text they draw two conclusions: 
first, that when ministers of the gospel are idle they are not entitied to bodily 
sustenance; and secondly, that those only who receive them are eiq>ected to 
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support them. The same apostle says also, ** Let him that is taught in the 
'wonl communicate unto him that teacheth in all good things" (GaL vi. 6), 
but he nowhere says " to him that teacheth not.'* 

But though men who faithfully spend their time in preaching the gospel 
are entitled to bodily maintenance from those who receive them; yet Friends 
say that Paul, as far as his own practice was concerned, thought it more 
consistent with the spirit of Christianity, and less detrimental to its interests, 
to support himself by the labour of his own hands than to be supported by 
that of others. And he advises others to do the same and not to make their 
preaching chargeable, "not because,'* says he, "we have not power, but 
to make ourselves an ensample to you to follow us" (2 Thess. iii. 9). 

This power Friends consider that ministers of the gospel abuse who make 
their preaching chargeable, if by any means they can support themselves ; 
for Paul says further, '*What is my reward then? Verily, that when I 
preach the gospel I may make the gospel of Christ without charge, that I 
abuse not my power in the gospel" (1 Cor. ix. 18). Thus the apostle, they 
conceive, looks up to God, and not to men, for the reward of his spiritual 
labours. And the same apostle makes it a characteristic of the false teachers, 
that they make a merchandise of their hearers (2 Pet. ii. 8). 

It is objected to the Society on this occasion that Paul received relief from 
the brethron of Philippi, as well as from others when he did not preach. But 
their reply is, that this relief consisted of voluntary and affectionate presents 
sent to him when in ciroumstances of distress. In this case the apostle 
states that he never desired these gifts, but that it was pleasant to him to 
see his religious instruction produce a benevolence of disposition that would 
abound to their own account (Phil. iv. 17). 

Peter is the only other person who is mentioned in the New Testament as 
speaking on this subject. Writing to those who had been called to the 
spiritual oversight of the churches he advises as follows : ** Feed the flock of 
God which is among you, taking the oversight thereof not by constraint, 
but willingly; not for fil^y lucre, but of a ready mind ; neiUier as being 
lords over God's heritage, but being examples to the flock ; and when the 
chief Shepherd shall appear, ye shall receive a crown of glory that f adeth not 
away" (1 Pet. v. 2). Upon these words the members of this Society make 
three observations : that ministers should not make a gain of the gospel ; 
that they should look to God for their reward and not to men ; and that 
Peter himself must have preached, like Paul, without fee or reward, or he 
could not consistently have recommended such a practice to others. 

They come, thereforo, from the example and precepts of Christ, and of the 
apostles Paul and Peter, to the following conclusions on this subject : First, 
that Grod raises up his own ministers. Secondly, that these are to dispense 
his gospel freely. Thirdly, that they are to take, wherover they are received, 
such things as are given them (which things they deserve while in the exer- 
cise of his calling as much as the labourer las hire), but that no bargains are 
to be made about religion; that they are not to compel men to give, neither 
are they to take away anything from those who are unwilling to receive 
them; but in this case to go their ways, and shake the dust from their feet 
against them; or in other words, to declare that they have done their own 
duty in going to them with the word of Grod, and that the fault lies with 
them in refusing to hear it. Neither when they return from their missions, 
or are idle at home, are they to receive anything, but to use their own scrips, 
and purses, and clothes. And fourthly, that though it be lawful for them 
to receive sustenance under such limitations during the exercise of their 
ministry, it would be more consistent with the spirit of Christianity if they 
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would give their spiritiiAl labours freely and look up to God f (^ thnr 

— ^thus ayoiding toe character of false teadien and tike in^mtatioii of an 

abuse of their power in the goepeL 

Now these conclusions, friends saj, seem to have been sanctioned in a 
great measure by the primitive practice for the three first oentories of the 
church, or till the darkness of i^wstasy began to overwhelm the religious 
world. 

In the very eariy times of the gospel many Christians, both at Jertunlem 
and Alexandria in Egypt, sold uieir possessions and lived together on the 
produce of their common stock. Others in Antiodi, Gralatia, and Pontos, 
retained their estates in their possession, but establiiiied a fund, consisting 
of weekly or monthly oflferings, for the support of the church. This fond 
continued in after-times : but it was principally for the relief of poor and 
distressed saints, in whidi the ministers of the gospel, if in that situatian, 
might also share. Tertullian, in speaking of suc^ funds, gives the following 
account : " Whatsoever we have," says he, ''in the treasury of our chnrdies 
is not raised by taxation, as though we put men to ranscmi their rdigion, but 
eveiy man once a month, or when it pleaseth him, bestoweth what he thinks 
proper, but not except he be willing. For no man is compelled, but left free 
to his own discretion. And that which is thus given is not bestowed in 
vanity, but in relieving the poor and upon children destitute of parents, and in 
the maintenance of aged and feeble persons, and of men wrecked by sea, and 
of such as have been condemned to metallic mines, or have been banished 
to islands, or have been cast into prison professing the Christian faith." 

In process of time, towards the doscof the third century, some lands 
began to be given to the church. The revenue from these was thrown into 
the general treasury or fund, and was distributed, as other offerings were, 
by the deacons and elders; but neither bishops nor ministers of the gospel 
were allowed to have any concern with it. It appears from Origen, Cyprian, 
Urban, Prosper, and others, that if in those times such ministers were able 
to support themselves, they were to have nothing from this fund. The fund 
was not for the benefit of any particular person. But if such ministers stood 
in need of sustenance they might receive frcnn it ; but they were to be satis- 
fied with simple diet and necessary apparel. And so sacred was this fund 
held to the purposes of its institution, tiiat the first Christian emperors, who 
did as the bishops advised them, haid no recourse to it, but supplied the 
wants of ministers of the gospel from their own revenues, as EuseMus, Theo- 
doret, and Sozomen relate. 

The council of Antioch, in the year 340, finding fault with the deacons 
relative to the management of the funds of the churches, ordained that the 
bishops might distribute them, but that they should take no part of them to 
themselves, or for the use of the priests and brethren who lived with them, 
unless necessity required it; using the words of the apostie, ''Having food 
and raiment, be therewith content." 

In looking at other instances dted by Friends, I shall mention one which 
throws light for a few years further upon this subject. In the year 359, 
Constantius the emperor having summoned a general council of bishops to 
Ariminum in Italy, and provided for their subsistence there, the British and 
French bishops, judging it not decent to live on the public, chose ratiier to 
live at their own expense. Three only out of Britain, compelled by want, 
but yet refusing assistance offered to them by the rest, accepted the emperor's 
provision, judging it more proper to subsist by public than by private support. 
This delicate conduct of the bishops is brought to show that where minuteis 
of the gospel had the power of maintaining themselves, they had no notion of 
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looking up to the public. In short, in those early times ministers were main* 
tained only where their necessities required it, and this out of the fund of 
the poor. They who to<^ from this fund had the particular appellation 
given them of " Sportularii," or '' Basket-clei^" because, according to 
Origen, TertuUian, Cyprian, and others, they had their portion of sustenance 
given them in baskets. These portions consisted but of a small pittance 
sufficient only for their livelihood, and were given them on the principle 
laid down by Matthew, that the ministers of Christ were to eat and drmk 
only such things as were set before them. 

Bi process of time new doctrines were advanced relative to the munten- 
anoe of the ministry, which will be hereafter explained. But as these were 
the inventions of men, and introduced during the apostasy, the members of 
this Sodety see no reason why they should look up to them in preference to 
Christ, and the apostles, and the Christians in the purest ages of the church. 
They believe, on the other hand, that the doctrines oi Christ and his apostles 
only are to be relied upon as true. These were founded in divine wisdom 
on the erection of the gospel-ministry, and were unmixed with the inventions 
of men. They were founded on the genius and spirit of Christianity, and 
not on the genius or spirit of the world. Friends, th^^fore, looking up to 
these as to ^e surer foundation, have adopted the following tenets on this 
subject : — 

They believe, first, that it would be inconsistent in them as Christians to 
make a pecuniary payment to their own ministers for their gospel-labours. 
And they regulate ^eir practice accordingly upon this principle. No one 
is ever paid by them for the performance of any office in the chiurch. If a 
minister lives at home and attends the meeting to which he belongs he 
supp€H*t8 himself, as Paul did, by his own trade. If he goes on the ministry 
to other meetings, he is received by the members of the Society as he travels 
along, and he finds meat and drink at their houses. His travelling expenses 
also are generally defrayed in this particular case. But he receives no 
reward, or fixed or permanent stipend, for his services on these or on any 
other such occasions. 

And as Friends cannot pay their own ministers, much less can they pay 
those of the state church, for the^ believe that all ministers ought to follow 
the example which Paul gave and enjoined them, of maintaining themselves 
by their own hands ; they ought to look up to Grod and not to men for their 
reward ; they ought to avoid the character of false teachers, and the imputa- 
tion of abusing Uieir power in the gospel And to these they add a parti- 
cular reason, drawn from the texts quoted, which is not applicable in the 
former case; namely, that ministers are not authorized to take meat and 
drink from those who are not willing to receive them. 

But the members of this Society have other besides the general reasons 
and the particular one which have been given, why, as Christians, they can- 
not pay ministers of the Established Church. These arise out of the nature 
of the payments which are mad6 to them, or out of the nature of tithes. 
But to see these in their proper light some notion should be given of the 
origin of this mode of their maintenance. I shall therefore give a very con- 
cise history of tithes from ihe fourth century, to which period I have already 
brought the reader, to the reign of Henry YIII., when they took a place in 
the laws of the land, from which they have never yet been removed. 

It has already appeared that between the middle and the close of the fourth 
century, such ministers of the gospel as were able supported themselves, but 
that those who were not able were supported out of the fund for the poor. 
The latter, however, had no fixed or determined proportion of this func^ 
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allotted them, but had only a bare livelihood from it, conmBting of victuab 
served out to them in baskets as before explained. This fund, too, omifiiBted 
of voluntary offerings, or of revenues from land voluntarily bequeathed. 
And the principle on which these gifts or voluntary offerings were made, 
was the duty of charity to the poor. One material innovation, however, had 
been introduced, as I renuu^ed before, since its institution; namely^ that 
the bishops and not the deacons had now the management of this fund. 

At the latter end of the fourth century, and from this period to the eighth, 
other changes took place in the system of which I have been speaking. 
Ministers of the gospel began to be supported, all of them without distinc- 
tion, from the funds of the poor. This circumstance occasioned a greater 
number of persons to be provided for than before. The people therefore 
were solicited for greater contributions than had been ordinarily given. 
Jerome and Ghr3rso6tom, out of good and pious motives, exhorted them in 
turn to give bountifully to the poor, and double honour to those who laboured 
in the Lord*s work. And though they left ^e people at liberty to bestow 
what they pleased, they gave it as their opinion that they ought not to be 
less nberal than the ancient Jews, who under the Levitical law gave a tenth 
oi their property to the priesthood and to the poor. Ambrose, in like man- 
ner, reconmiended tenths as now necessary, and as only a suitable donation 
for these purposes. 

The same line of conduct continued to be pursued by those who succeeded 
in the government of the church, by Augustine, bishop of Hippo, by Pope 
Leo, by Gregory, by Seveiin among the Christians in Pannonia, and by others. 
Their exhortations, however, on wis subject were now mixed with pnmuses 
and threats. Pardon of sins and futuro rewards were held out <hi the one 
hand ; and it was suggested on the other that the people themselves would 
be reduced to a tent^ and the blood of all the poor who died would be upon 
their heads, if they gave less than a tenth of their income to holy uses. By 
exhortations of this sort, reiterated for three centuries, it began at length to 
be expected of the people that they would not give less than the tenth of 
what they possessed. No right, however, was iSleged to such a proportion 
oi their income, nor was coercion ever spoken of. These tenths also were 
for holy uses, which chiefly included the benefit of the poor. They were 
called the Lord^s goods in consequence, and were also denominated the 
patrimony of the poor. 

Another change took place within the period assigned, which I must now 
mentifm as of great importance. Ministers of the gospel now living wholly 
out of the tenths, which with legacies constituted the fund of the poor, a 
determined portion of this fund, contrary to all former usage, was set apart 
for their use. Of this fund one fourth was generally given to the poor, one 
fourth to the repairs of churohes, one fourth to officiating ministers, and one 
fourth to the bishops with whom they lived. In process of time, as the 
bishops became otherwise provided for, the fund was divided into three parts 
for the other three purposes just mentioned. Hence the maintenance of the 
ministry, as consisting of these two orders, and the ropairs of the churches, 
took now the great^ part of it ; so that the face of things began to be 
materially altered. For whereas formerly this fund went chi^y to the poor, 
out of which ministers of the gospel were provided, it now went chi^y to 
the church, out of which thero came a provision for the poor. Another 
change must be noticed with respect to the principle on which the gifts 
towa^rds this fund were offered. For whereas tenths were formerly solicited 
on the Christian duty of charity to the poor, they were now solicited on the 
principle that by the law of Moses they ought to be given for holy uses, ia 
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^wLioli the benefit of the fatherless, the stranger, and the widow was included. 
"From, this time I shall use the word Tithes for tenths, and the word Clergy 
instead of ministers of the gospel. 

In the eighth century matters were as I have now represented them. The 
people had been brought into a notion that they were to give no less than a 
'tenth of their income to holy uses. Bishops generally at tUs time, and indeed 
long previously to this, lived in monasteries. Their dergy Uved also with them 
in &ese monasteries, and went thence to preach in the country within the dio- 
cese. It must be also noticed, that there were at this time other monasteries 
under abbots or priors, consisting mostly of lay-persons, and distinct from 
those mentioned, and supported by offerings and legacies in the same manner. 
Tlie latter, however, not having numerous ecclesiastics to support, laid out 
more of their funds than the former were enabled to do, towards the entertain- 
ment of strangers and towards the maintenance of the poor. Now it must be 
observed that when these two different kinds of monasteries existed the people 
"were at liberty to pay their tithes to either of them as they pleased ; and that 
liaving this permission they generally favoured the latter. To these they not 
only paid their tithes but gave their donations by legacy. This preference of 
the lay abbeys to the ecclesiastical arose from a knowledge that the poor, for 
"whose benefit the tithes had been originally preached up, would be more mate- 
rially served. Other circumstances, too, occurred whidi induced the people to 
continue the same preference. For llie bishops in many places began to 
abuse their trusty as the deacons had done before, by attaching the bequeathed 
lands to their sees ; so that the inferior clergy and the poor becfune in a 
manner dependent upon them for their daily bread. In other places the 
clergy had seized all for their own use. The people, therefore, so thoroughly 
favoured the lay- abbeys in preference to those of the church, that the former 
became daily richer, while the latter did Uttle more than maintain their 
ground. 

This preference, however, which made such a difference in the funds of the 
ecclesiastical and of the lay monasteries, was viewed with a jealous eye by 
the clergy of those times, and measures were at length taken to remove it. 
In a council under Pope Alexander III., in the year 1180, it was deter- 
mined that the liberty of the people should be restrained with respect to 
iheir tithes. They were accordingly forbidden to make appropriations to 
religious houses without the consent of the bishop in whose diocese they 
lived. But even this prohibition did not succeed. The people still favoured 
the lay-abbeys, paying their tithes there, till Pope Innocent III., in the year 
1200, ordiuned, and he enforced it by ecclesiastical censures, that every one 
should pay his tithes to those who administered to him spiritual things in his 
own parisL In a general council also, held at Lyons in the year 1274, it 
was decreed that it was no longer lawful for men to pay their tithes where 
they pleased as before, but that they should pay them to mother- church. 
And the principle on which they had now been long demanded was confirmed 
by the Council of Trent under Pope Pius IV., in the year 1560, which was, 
that they were due by divine right. In the course of forty years after the 
payment of tithes had been enforced by ecclesiastical censures and excom- 
munications, prescription was set up. Thus the veiy principle in which 
tithes had originated was changed. Thus free- will offerings became dues to 
be exacted by compulsion. And thus the fund for the poor was converted 
almost wholly into a fund for the maintenance of the church. 

Having now traced the origin of tithes as far as a part of the continent of 
Europe is concerned, I shall trace it as far as they have reference to our 
own country. And here I may observe in few words, that the same system 
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and the nine dianges are coiiBpkmoiii. Free-will offarings and donationa of 
land constituted a fund for the poor, out of which the defgy were main- 
tained. In process of time, tenths or tithes f dlowed. Of these, certain pro- 
portions were allowed to the dergy, the repairs of the church, and the poor. 
This was the state of things in the time of Offii, King of Merda, towards the 
dose of the eighth centuiy, when that prince, having caused Ethelbert, King 
of the East Angles, to be treacherously murdered, fled to the pope for pardon; 
to please whom, and to expiate his own sin, he caused those tithes to become 
dues in his own dominions, which were only at the will of the donors before. 

About sixty years afterwards Ethelwolf, a weak and superstitious prince, 
was worked upon by the clergy to extend tithes as dues to the whda king- 
dom; and he consented to it under the notion that be was thus to avert the 
judgments of God, which they represented as visible in the frequent ravages 
of we Danes. Poor laym^ however, were still to be supportea out of these 
tithes, and the people were still at liberty to pay them to whichever religious 
persons they pleased. 

About the dose of the tenth century, Edgar took from the people the right 
of disposing of their tithes at their own discretion, and directed that they 
should be paid to the parish churches. But the other monast^ea or lay- 
houses resisting, his orders became usdees for a time. At this period the 
lay-monasteries were rich but the parochial dergy poor. Pope Innocent, 
however, by sending out his famous decree before-mentioned to King John, 
which was to be observed in England as well as in other places und^* his 
jurisdiction, and by whidi it was macted that every man was to pay his 
tithes to those only who administered spiritual hdp to him in his own parish, 
settled the affiEur ; for he set up eodesiastical courts, thundered out his inter- 
dicts, and frightened both king and pec^le. To diow the prindples upon 
which princes acted with respe^ to tithes in these times, the following trans- 
lation of a preamble to an act of King Stephen may be produced : ** Seoause 
through the providenoe of divine mercy we know it to be so ordered, and by 
the churches publishing it far and near everybody has heard, that by the 
distribution of alms persons may be absolved from the bonds of sin, and 
aomure the rewards of heavenly joys : I, St^»hen, by the grace of God King 
of England, beinff willing to have a share with those who by a happy kind 
of commerce exdiange heavenly things for earthly, and smitten with the 
love of God, and for the salvation of my own soul, and the souls of my 
farther and mother, and all my forgathers and ancestors," &c. 

Biohard II. confirmed these tithes to the parishes as thus settled by this 
pope; but it was directed bv an act, that in all appropriations of churches 
the l^ushop of the diocese sbcndd ordain a convenient sum of money to be dis- 
tributed out of the fruits and profits of every Uving among the poor parish- 
ioners annually, in aid of their living and sustenance. ''Thus it seems," 
says Judge Blackstone, "the people were frequently sufferers by the with- 
holding tibose alms for which, among other purposes, the payment of tithes 
was originally imposed.*' At length tithes were finally confirmed, and in a 
more e^dicit manner, by the famous act of Henry VlII. on this subject. 
And here I must just observe, that whereas from tiie eighth century to this 
reign tithes were said to be due, whenever the reason of them was expressed, 
by divine right as under the Levitical law, — so in the preamble to the act of 
Henry YIII. they are founded on the same prindple, being described therein 
" as due to God and holy church.*' Thus on the continent of Europe as well 
as in our own country were these changes brought about which have been 
described : and they were brought about also by the same means ; for they 
were made partly by the exhortotions and sermons of monks, partly by the 
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decrees of popes, partly bj the edict of popish kings, and partly by the deter- 
minations of popish councils. 

It is not necessary that I should trace this snb jeot farther, or that I should 
make distinctions r^tiye to tithes^ whether they may be rectorial, or vicarial, 
or whether they may belong to lay -persons. I have already developed enough 
of their history for my purpose. I shall therefore hasten to state those otW 
TesaoDS which Friends have to give, why they cannot c(msent to the payment 
of tithes aathe particular species of payment demanded by the State Church. 

The other reasons which Friends have to give for refusing to support the 
ministers of the State Church may be now deuced from the nature of tithes, 
as explained above. 

The primitive members of this Society resisted the payment of tithes for 
three reasons; and first, because they were demanded of them as dues to the 
church. 

Against this doctrine they set their faces as a religious body. They con- 
tended that if they were due at all they were due to the poor, from whom 
they had been forcibly taken, and to whom in equity they still belonged; 
that no prince could alter the nature of right and wrong; that tithes were 
not justly due to the church because Offii wished them to be so to expiate 
his own crimes; or because Ethelwolf wished them to be so from a supersti- 
tious notion tliat he mig^ thus prevent the incursions of the Danes; or 
because Stephen wished them to be so, as his own grant expresses, on the 
principle that ^'the bonds of sin might be dissolved, and that he might have 
a part with those who, by a happy kind at commerce, exchanged heavenly 
things for earthly;'* or because the popes of Bome wished them to be so» 
from whose jurisdiction all the subjects of England were discharged by law. 

Secondly, they resisted the payment of tithes because it had become com- 
pulsory to pay them. 

They contended on this head that tithes had been originally free-will offer- 
ings, but that by violence they had been changed into dues to be odlected 
by force; that nothing could be more dear than that ministos of the gospel, 
if the inistructions of Jesus to his disciples were to be regarded, were not 
authorized even to demand, madi less to force, a maintenance from others; 
and that any constrained payment of these, while it was contrary to his in- 
tention, would be an infringement of their great tenet, by which they held 
that Christ's kingdom being of a spiritual nature, the civil magistrate had no 
Tigbt to (fictate a religion to any one, nor to enforce payment from individuals 
for the same; and that any interference in those matters which were solely 
between Grod and man, was neither more nor less than a usurpation of the 
prerogative of God. 

Tlurdly» they resisted the payment of tithes because they were demanded 
on the princq>le, as app^Kred by the preamble of the act of Henry YIII., 
that they were due, as under the Levitical law, by divine right. 

Against this they urged, first, that if they were due as the Levitical tithes 
were, they must have been subject to the same conditions. They contended 
that if the Levites had a right to tithes, they had previously given up to the 
community their own right to a share of the land; but that the dergy daimed 
a tenth of the produce of the lands of others, but had given up none of their 
own. They contended also that tithes, by the Levitical law, were for the 
strangers, the fatherless, and the widows, as well as for the Levites; but that 
the clergy, by taking tithes, had taken that which had been for the mainten- 
ance of the poor, and had appropriated it soldy to their own use, leaving the 
poor thus to become a second burden upon the land. 

But they contended that the prindple itself was false. They maintaiaed 
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that the Leritieal priesthood, and tithes with it, had ceased on the coming c/t 
Christy as appeared by his own example and that oi his apostles; that it 
became them therefore as Christians to make a stand against this principle; 
for that^ by acquiescing in the notion that the Jewish law extended to them, 
th^ conceived they would be acknowledging that the priesthood of Amnm. 
still existed, and that Christ had not actiudly come. 

This latter argument, by which it was insisted upon that tithes ceased with 
the Jewish dispensation, and that those who acknowledffed them acknow> 
lodged the Jewish religion for Christians, was not confined to the early 
Friends, but admitted among many other serious Christians of those times. 
The great John MilU>n himself, in a treatise which he wrote against tithes, 
did not disdain to use it: "Altiiough,*' says he, ''hire to the labourer be of 
moral and perpetual right, yet that special kind of hire, the tenth, can be d 
no right or necessity but to that special labour to which €rod ordained it. 
That special labour was the Levitical and ceremonial service of the tabernacle, 
which is now abolished : the right, therefore, of that special hire must needs 
be withal abolished, as being tJso ceremoniaL That tithes were ceremonial 
is plain, not being given to the Levites till they had been first offsred an 
heave-oflRaring to tiie Lord. He, then, who by that law brings tithes into the 
gospel, of necessity brings in withal a sacrifice and an altar, without wluch 
tithes by that law were unsanctified and polluted, and therefore never thought 
of in the first Christian times, nor till ceremonies, altars, and oblations had 
been brought back. And yet the Jews, ever since their temple was destroyed, 
though t^y have rabbies and teachers of their law, yet pay no tithes, as 
havinff no Levites to whom, no temple where to pay them, nor altar whereon 
to hf^ow them; which argues that the Jews themselves never thought tithes 
moral, but ceremonial only. That Christians, therefore, should take tiiem 
up when Jews have laid them down, must needs be very absurd and propos- 
terous.** 

Having now stated the three great reasons which the early Friends gave, 
in addition to those mentioned in a former section, why they could not con- 
tribute towards the maintenance of an alien ministry, or why they could not 
submit to the payment of tithes as the peculiar payment demanded by the 
Established Church, I shall only observe, that these are still insiBted upon 
by their descendants, but more particularly the latter, because all the more 
modem acts upon tiiis subject take the act of Henry VIII. as the great 
groundwork or legal foundation of tithes ; in the preamble of which it is 
inserted, that ''they are due to €rod and holy church." Now this preamble. 
Friends assert, has never been done away, nor has any other principle been 
acknowledged instead of that in this preamble, why tithes have becoi eetah- 
lished by law. They conceive, therefore, that tithes are still collected on the 
foundation of divine right, and therefore that it is impossible for them as 
Christians to pay them; for that by every such payment, they would not only 
be acknowledging the Jewish religion for themselves, but would be agreeing 
in sentiment with the modem Jews, that Christ has not yet made his appear- 
ance upon earth. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Character of the Society. 



ITothing is of more importance to an individual than a good character 
during life. Posihumons reputation, however desirable it may be thought, 
is of no service to the person whom it follows. But a living character, § it 
be excellent, is inestimable, on accoimt of the good which it produces to him 
who possesses it. It procures him attention, civility, love, and respect from 
others. Hence virtue may be said to have a reward in the present life. 
This accotmt will be also true of bodies, and particularly of religious bodies 
of men. It will make a difference to the individuals of these, whether they 
be respected as a body by the individuals of other religious denominations, or 
by the government imder which they live. 

But though character is of so much importance in life, there are few who 
estimate it, either when they view it individually or collectively, as it really 
is. It is often, on the one hand, heightened by partiality; and, on the other, 
lowered by prejudice. Other causes also combine to create wrong apprehen- 
sions concerning it. For as different diseases often throw out the same symp- 
toms, and the judgment of the physician is baffled, so different motives 
frequently produce similar actions; and the man who strives to develop a 
character, even if he wishes to speak truth, finds himself At a loss to pro- 
. nounce justly upon it. 

As these failings and difficulties have attended men in estimating the 
character of individuals, so they seem to have attended those who have 
attempted to delineate that of the Society of Friends. Indeed, if we were 
to take a view of the different qualities which have been assigned to the 
latter, we could not but conclude that there must have been some mistake 
concerning them. We should have occasion to observe that some of these 
were so d^erent in their kind, that they could not reasonably be supposed to 
exist in the same persons. We shotdd find that others could scarcely be 
admitted among a body of professing Christians. The character of Friends, 
in short, as it has been exhibited to the world, is a strange medley of con- 
sistency and contradiction, of merit and defect. 

Amidst accoimts which have been so incongruous, I shall attempt the task 
of drawing the character of the members of this Society. I shall state, first, 
all the excellencies that have been said to belong to it. I shall state also the 
blemishes with which it has been said to be changeable. I shall then inquire 
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how far it is probable that any of these, and in what degree, are tme. In 
this inquiry, some little relianoe must be placed upon mj personal knowledge 
of its members, and upon my desire not to deceive. It is satisfactory, how- 
ever, that I shall be able in this case to apply to a test which will be m<ae 
condusive to the world than any opinion of my own upon this subject. I 
mean to say that Friends, like oUiers, are the creatures of their own educa- 
tion and habits; or that there are circumstances in their constitution, the 
knowledge of which will assist us in the settlement of this question; circum- 
stances which will speak for themselves, and to which we may always refer 
in the case of difficulty or doubt. Their moral education, for example, whidi 
has been aheady explained, cannot but have an influence on the minds of 
those who receive it. Their discipline also, which has appeared to be of so 
extraordinary a nature, and to be conducted in so extraordinary a manner, 
cannot but have an effect of its own kind. The peculiar customs in which 
they have been described to have been bom and educated, and which must 
of course act upon them as a second nature, must have a correspondent in- 
fluence. From these and other prominent and distinguishing features in 
their constitution, I may hope to confirm some of the truths which have been 
told, and to correct some of the errors that have been stated on the subject 
now before us. 

Nor am I without the hope that the discussion of this subject upon such 
principles will be acceptable to many. To those who love truth this attempt 
to investigate it will be interesting. To Friends themselves it will be highly 
useful. For they will see in the glass or mirror which I shall set before them, 
the i^pearance which they make in the w<»'ld : and if they shall learn in 
consequence any of the causes, either of their merits ot of their failings, they 
wiU have learned a lesson which they may make useful by the furUier inn 
provement of their moral character. 



CHAPTER II. 

Good part of the Chaiaoter of Friends. 



I crane, according to m^ design, to the good part of the Character of the 
Society. This may be divided into two sorts — into that which is general, 
and into that which is particular. On the subject of their general good 
character I shall first speak. 

It is admitted by the world, as I had occasion to observe in a preceding 
chapter, that, whatever other objections might be brought against Friends 
as a body, they deserved the character of a moral people. 

Though this fact is admitted, and there appears therefore no necessity for 
confirming it, I shall endeavour, according to the plan proposed, to show, by 
means of the peculiar system of Friends as a religious body, that this is one 
of the traits given them by the world which cannot be otherwise than true. 

The inembers of this Society believe, in the first place, that the SpjAi of 
God acting in man is one of the causes of virtuous character. They believe 
it to be, of all others, the purest and sublimest source. It is that spring, 
they conceive, to good action, and of course to exalted character, in wluch 
man can have none but a passive concern. It is neither hereditary nor fac- 
titious. It can neither be perpetuated in generation by the father to the 
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child, nor be given hj human art. It is considered by them as the great and 
distinguishing mark of their calling. Neither dress, nor language, nor peculiar 
cnstonis constitute the Friend, but the spiritual knowledge which he pos- 
sesses. Hence all pious men may be said to have belonged to this Society. 
Sence the patriarchs were Friends; that is, because they professed to be led 
by the Spirit of God. Hence the apostles and primitive Christians were 
£Viends. Hence the virtuous among the heathens, who knew nothing of 
Christianity, were Friends also. Hence Socrates may be ranked in profession 
vidth the members of this community. He believed in the agency of the 
divine Spirit. It was said of him 'Hhat he had the guide of his life within 
him; that this Spirit furnished him with divine knowledge; and that it often 
impelled him to address and exhort the people." Justin the Martyr had no 
scruple in calling both Socrates and Heraclitus Christians, though they lived 
long before Christ; "for all such as these," says he, "who lived according to the 
divine Word within them, and which Word was in all men, were Christians.'* 
Hence also, since the introduction of Christianity, inainy of our own countiy- 
men have been Friends, though undistinguished by the exterior mark of dress 
or language. Among these we may reckon the great and venerable Milton. 
His works are full of the sentiments of this Society. Milton considered the 
Spirit of Grod as a diviae teacher: he maintained also that the Scriptures 
were not to be spiritually understood but by the means of this Spirit. He 
believed also that human learning was not necessary for the qual^cation of 
a minister of the gospel And he wrote an essay against tithes. And hence, 
in other countries and in other ages there have been men who might be 
called Friends, though the name was unknown to them. 

But independently of the agency of the Spirit of God, which the indivi- 
duals of this Society thus consider to be the purest cause of a good life and 
character, we may reckon a subordinate cause, which may be artificial and 
within the contrivance and wisdom of man. When the early Friends met 
together as a religious body, though they consisted of spiritually-minded 
men, they resolved on a system of discipline which should be followed by 
those who became members with them. This discipline we have already 
seen. We have seen how it attempts to secure obedience to Christian pre- 
cepts; how it marks its offences; how it takes cognizance of them when com- 
mitted ; how it tries to reclaim and save :— how, in short, by endeavouring 
to keep up the members of the Society to a good life, it becomes instrument£d 
in the production or preservation of a good character. 

Hence it will appear that the virtue of Friends, and of course their char^ 
acter, may be distinguished into two kinds, as arising from two sources. It 
may arise from spiritual knowledge on the one hand, or from their discipline 
on the other. That which arises from the first will be a perfect virtue. It 
will produce activity in excellence. That which arises from the second will 
be inferior and sluggish. But however it may be subject to this lower esti- 
mation, it will always be able to produce for those who have it a certain 
degree of moral reputation in the opinion of the world. 

These distinctions having been made as to the sources of virtuous charac- 
ter, there will be no difiSculty in showing that the world has not been de< 
ceived in the point in question. For if it be admitted that the Divine Spirit, 
by means of its agency on the heart of man, is really a cause of virtuous 
character, it will then be but reasonable to suppose that Friends, who lay 
themselves open for its reception more than others, both by frequent private 
retirement and by their peculiar mode of public worship, should bear at least 
as fair a reputation as others on account of the purity of their lives. But 
the discipline, which is unquestionably a guardian of morals, is peculiar to 
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themsdvet. Tirtae is iherelore kept up in the Society by an extraordinuj 
cause, or by a cause which does not act among many other bodies of m^u 
It ought, therefore, to be expected, while this extraordinary cause exists^ that 
an extraordinary result should follow; or that more will be kept apparent]^ 
virtuous among Friends, in proportion to their numbers, than among those 
where no such discipline can be found ; or in other wcnrds, that whenever 
Friends are compared with those of the world at large, they will obtain the 
reputation of a moral people. 



CHAPTER HL 

Partioolar traiti in the duractar of Friends. 

Of the good traits in the character of Friends which may be called parti- 
cular, I shall first notice that of Benevolence. This benevolence will include, 
first, good- will to man in his temporal capacity, or a tend^ feeling for him 
as a fellow-oreature in the varied situations of life. The reader must be 
aware that all the members do not partake of this good part of the character. 
That the generality do, I believe. That all ought to partake of it, I know; 
because their prindples, as will be deariy seen, lead to such a character. 
They, therefore, who do not, will see their own deficiency, or how much they 
have yet to attain before they can become real Friends. 

The epithet of benevolent has been long given to this Society. Indeed, I 
know of no point where the judgment of the world has been called forth in 
which it has been more unanimous, than in the acknowledgment of this par* 
ticular trait as a part of the character of Friends. 

The reasons for the application of this ^ithet to the Society may be 
various. 

It has been long known that as the early Chiistians called each other 
brethren, and loved each other as such, so tiiere runs through the whde 
Society a system of similar love — ^their affection for one another having been 
long proverbial. 

It has been long known, again, that as the early Christians extended their 
benevolence out of the pale of their own community to others who lived 
around them, so Friends manifest a similar disposition towards their country- 
men at large. In matters of private distress, where persons of a different 
religious denomination have been the objects, and where such objects have 
been worthy, their purses have been generallv open, and they have generally 
given as largely, in proportion to their abilities, as other people. To public 
charities, in their respective places of residence, they have generally adminis- 
tered their proper share. Bi\t of late years, as they have mixed more with 
the world, this character has become more conspicuous or better known. In 
the cases of dearth and distress which happened a few years ago, it is a matter 
of publicity that they were amongst the foremost in the metropolis, and in 
some other towns in the kingdom, not only in procuring contributions, but 
in frequent and regular attendance for the proper distribution of them. And 
if their character has ever stood higher for willingness to contribute to the 
wants of others at any one time thi^ at another, it stands the highest, from 
whatever cause it may happen, at the present day. 
^ It has been long known, again, that as the early Christians extended their 
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love beyond their own sodety, and beyond those of the world who lived 
around them, to those who were reputed natural enemies in their own times, 
BO [Friends do not confine tiieir benevolence to their own countrymen, but 
extend it to the various inhabitants of the globe without any discnmination, 
'whether they are reputed hostile or not to the government under which they 
live. In times of war we never see them bearing arms ; and in times of 
victory we never see them exulting like other people. We never see them 
iniiminating their houses, or running up and down the streets frantic with 
joy, upon such occasions. On the contrary, mourning is rather their portion 
in the melancholy consideration of the destruction of the human race, and 
they lament with almost equal sympathy the slaughter of enemies and 
friends. 

But this character of a benevolent people has been raised higher of late 
years in the estimation of the public by new circumstances, or by the unani- 
mous and decided part which they have taken as a body in behalf of the 
abolition of the slave-trade. For where has the injured African experienced 
more sympathy than from the hearts of Friends? In this great cause they 
have been singularly conspicuous. They have been actuated, as it were, by 
one spring. In the different attempts made for the annihilation of this 
trade they have come forward with a religious zeal. They were at the 
original formation of the committee for this important object, where they 
gave an almost unexampled attendance for years. I mentioned in another 
place that nearly a century ago, when this question had not awakened the 
general attention, it had awakened that of the individuals of this Society, 
and that they had made regulations in their commercial concerns with a view 
of keeping themselves clear of the blood of this cruel traffic. From that time 
to the present day they have never forgotten this subject. Their yearly 
epistles notice it frequently and whenever such notice is considered to be 
tisefuL And they hold themselves in readiness on all fit occasions to unite 
their efforts for the removal of this great and shocking source of suffering to 
their fellow- creatures. 

But whether these are the reasons, .or whether they are not the reasons 
why Friends have been denominated benevolent, nothmg is more true than 
that this appellation has been bestowed upon them, and this by the consent 
of their countrymen. For we have only to examine our public prints to 
prove the truth of the assertion. We shall there generally find that when 
there is occasion to mention the Society, the word '^ benevolent" accom- 
panies it. 

The reader will perhaps be anxious to know how it happens that Friends 
should possess this general feeling of benevolence in a degree so much stronger 
than the general body of their countrymen, that it should have become an 
acknowledged feature in their character. He will naturally ask. Does their 
disdpUne produce it? Do their religious tenets produce it? What springs 
act upon them which do not equally act upon other people? The explana- 
tion of this phenomenon will be perfectly consistent with my design; for I 
purpose, as I stated before, to try the truth or falsehood of the different 
qualities assigned to the character of Friends by the test of probabilities, as 
arising from the nature of the customs or opinions which they adopt. I 
shall endeavour, therefore, to show that there are circumstances connected 
with their constitution which have a tendency to make them look upon man 
in a less degraded and hostile, and in a more kindred and elevated light 
than many others. And when I have accomplished this I shall have given 
that expUuiation of the phenomenon, or that confirmation of the trait, which^ 
whether it may or may not satisfy others, has always satisfied myself. 
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The inemben of this oommoni^, in the first plaoe, hAve seldom seen a 
man degraded but bj his vioes. tj naccustomed to many of the diyersums 
of the world, the j have seldom, if ever, seen him in the low condition of a 
hired buffoon or mimic. Men who oonsent to let others degrade themsdves 
for their sport become degraded in th«r turn. And this degradation in- 
creases with the frequency of the spectade. Persons in such habits are apt 
to lose si^t of the dignity of mankind, and to consider the actors as made 
to administer to their pleasures— or to consider them in an animal or a reptile 
light. But Friends, who know nothing of such spectacles, cannot^ at least 
as far as these are concerned, lose either their own disnity of mind or behold 
others lose it. They cannot, therefore, view men under the degrading light 
of animals for sport, or of purchasable playthings. 

And as they are not accustomed to consider their feUow-creatures as. 
below themselves, so neither are they accustomed to look with enmity 
towards them, llieir tenet on the subject of war, which has been so amply 
detafled, prevents any disposition of this kind. For they interpret those 
words of Jesus Christ, as I have before shown, which relate to injuries, as 
extending not to their fellow-citizens alone, but to every individual in the 
worid; and his prec^t of loving enemies, as extending not only to those 
individuals of their own country who may have any private resentment 
against them, but to those who become routed enemies in the course of wars; 
— so that they fix no boundaries of land or ocean, and no limits of kindred, 
to their love, but consider Jew and Gentile, Greek and barbarian, bond and 
free as their brethren. Hence neither fine nor imprisonment can induce 
them to learn the use of arms, so as to become qualified to fight against these 
or to shed their blood. And this principle of love is not laid as it were upon 
the shelf, like a volume of obsolete laws, so that it may be forgotten; but is 
kept alive in their memories by the testimony which they are oocasionally 
caUed to bear, or by the suffsrings they undergo by disteaints upon their 
property, and sometimes by short imprisonmento, for refusing military ser- 
vice. 

But while these circumstances may have some influence in the production 
of this trait of benevolence to man in the character of Friends — ^the one by 
preventing the hateful sight of the loss of his dignity, and the other by 
destroying the seeds of enmity towards him — ^there are others interwoven in 
their coi^titutioii which will have a similar, though a stronger, tendency 
towards it. 

The great system of equaUty which their discipline daily toadies and 
enforces wiU make them look with an equal eye towards all of the human 
race. Who can be less than a man in this Sodety when the rich and poor 
have an equal voice in the exerdse of its disdpline, and when they fill equally 
the important offices that bdong to it! And who is there out of the Sodety 
whom its members esteem more than human! They bow their knees or 
their bodies, as I have before noticed, to no man. They flatter no man on 
account of his riches or his station. They pay homage to no man on account 
of his rank or title. Stripped of all trappmgs they view the creature man. 
If then they view him in this abstract light, they can view him only as an 
equaL But in what other sodety is it that a smiilar estimate is made of 
him ? The world are apt in general to make too much of those in an elevated 
station; and those again in this station are apt to make less of others beneath 
them than they ought. Thus an under or an over valuation of individuals 
generally takes place in sodety; whence it will unavoidably happen that if 
some men are classed a little below superior beings, others will be classed 
but litUe above the brutes of the field. 
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Their discipline, again, has a tendency to ]»odiioe in them an anxious com- 
oem for the good of thdr fellow-oreatuies. Man is considered, in the theory 
of this discipline, as » being for whose spiritual welfare the members are 
bound to watch. They are to take an interest in his character and his hap- 
piness. 1^ If he be overtaken in a fault he is not to be deserted, but reclaimed, 
^o endeavour is to be spared for his restoration. He is considered, in short, 
as a creature worthy of all the pains and efforts that can be bestowed upon 
him. 

The religion of the Society furnishes also a cause which occasions them te 
consider man in an elevated light. They view him, as may be collected 
from ibe preceding portions of this work, as a temple of the Spirit of God. 
There is no man so mean in station who is not made capable of feeling the 
presence of the Divinity within him. Neither sect^ nor eountiy, nor colour 
ezdttdes him, in their opinion, from this presence. But it is impossible to 
view man as a tabernacle in which the Divinity may reside, without vievnng 
him in a dignified manner. And though this doctrine of the agency of the 
Spirit dweUmg in man belongs to many other Christian societies, yet it is 
nowhere so systematically acted upon as by that of Friends. 

These considerations may probably induce the reader to believe that the 
trait of benevolence which bias been afi&xed to the character of the Society 
has not been given it in vain. There can be no such feeling for the moral 
interests of man, or such a benevolent attention towards him in his temporal 
capacity, where men have been accustomed to see one another in low and 
degrading characters, as where no such spectacles have occurred : nor can 
there be such a genuine or well-founded love towards him where men, on a 
signal given by their respective governments, transform their pruning-hooks 
into spears, and become tigers to one another without any private provoca- 
tion, as where they can be brought under no condition whatever to lift up 
their arm to the injury of any of the human race. There must, in a practi- 
cal system of equality, be a due appreciation of man as man. There must, 
in a system where it is a duty to watch over him for his good, be a tender 
affection towards him as a fellow-creature. And in a system which con- 
siders him as a temple in which the Divine Being may dwell, there must be 
a respect towards him which, in the eyes of the world, will have something 
like &e appearance of a benevolent disposition. 

The word benevolence, when mentioned as a trait in the character of Friends, 
includes also good-will to man in his religious capacity. 

It has often been observed that they show no spirit of persecution, and 
that you seldom hear them talk with bitterness respecting other religious 
societies. 

On the first part of this amiable quality it may be observed, that they have 
never had any great power of exercising dominion over others in matters of 
religion. In America, where they have had the greatest, they have conducted 
themselves well. William Penn secured to every colonist the full rights of 
men as to religious opinion and worship. If the spirit of persecution is ever 
to be traced to them it must be found in their writings on the subject of 
religion. In one or two of the productions of their first authors, who were 
obliged to support their opinions by controversy, there is certainly an appear- 
ance of warmth of temper; but it is remarkable that since those times 
scarcely a book has appeared, written by a Friend, against the religion of 
another. Satisfied with their own religious belief, they seem to have wished 
only to be allowed to enjoy it in peace. For when they have appeared as 
polemical writers, it has been principally in defence of themselves. 

On the second part of this amiable quality I may remark, that it is pos- 
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Bible, in the case of tithes, where their temper has been tried by expensive 
distraints and hard imprisonments, that they may utter a harsh eziM-ession 
against a system which they betieve to be antichristian; and which they con- 
sider also as repugnant to equity, inasmuch as it compels them to pay 
labourers who perform no wonc in their own harvest. But this feeling is 
only temporary, and is sddom extended beyond the object that produces it. 
They have never, to my knowledge, spoken with bitterness against church- 
men on this account. Nor have I ever heard them in such a season of suf- 
fering pass the slightest reflection upon their faith. 

That this trait of benevolence to man in his religious capacity is probably 
true, I shall endeavour to show according to the method I have proposed. 

There is nothing, in the first place, in tiie reli^ous doctrines of the Society 
which can produce a narrowness of mind in religion or a contempt for the 
creeds of others. I have certainly in the course of my life known some 
bigots in religion; though, like Friends, I censure no man for his faith. I 
have known some who have considered baptism and the sacrament of the 
supper as such essentials in Christianity, as to deny that those who scrupled 
to admit them were Christians. I have known others pronouncing an 
anathema against persons because they did not believe the atonement in their 
own way. I have known others, again, who have descended into the greatest 
depths of election and reprobation, instead of feeling an awful thanidfulness 
for their own condition as the elect, and the most tender and affectionate 
eoncem for those whom they considered to be the reprobate, indulging a kind 
of spiritual pride on their own account, which has ended in a contempt for 
others. Thus the doctrines of Christianity, wonderful to relate, have been 
made to narrow the love of Christians ! The religion of Friends, on the 
other hand, knows no such feelings as these. It considers the Sjpmt of God 
as visiting bU. men in their day, and as capable of redeeming all, and this 
without any exception of persons; and that the difference of creeds, invented 
by the human understanding, will make no difference in the eternal happi- 
ness of man. Thus it does not narrow the sphere of salvation; it does not 
circumscribe it either by numerical or personal limits. There does not 
appear, therefo^, to be in the doctrines professed by this Society, anything 
that should narrow their love to their fellow-creatures, or anything that 
should generate a spirit of rancour or contempt towards others, on account 
of the religion they profess. 

There are, on the contrary, circumstances which have a tendency to pro- 
duce an opposite effect. 

I see, in the first place, no reason why the general spirit of benevolence to 
man in his temporal capacity, which runs through the whole Society, should 
not be admitt^ as having some power in checking a bitter spirit towards 
him in his religious charaeter. 

I see, again, that the sufferings which individuals of this community so 
often undergo on account of their religious opinions, ought to have an influ- 
ence with them in making them tender towards others on the same subject. 
VirgU makes the Queen of Carthage say to ^^hieas, 

" Hand ignara mali, nuBeris saccurrere disco ;" 

or, " Not unacquainted with misfortunes myself, I learn to succour the un- 
fortunate.** So one would hope that Friends, of all people, ought to know 
how wrong it is to be angry with another for his religion. 

With respect to that piurt of the trait which relates to speaking acrimon- 
iously of other sects, there are particular circumstances in the customs and 
disdidine oi the Sodety which seem likely to prevent it. 
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Tt is a law of the Society, enforced by their discipline, as I have already 
slio^^ed, that no member is to be guilty of detraction or slander. Any 
person breaking this law would come under admonition, if found out. This 
induces a habitual caution or circumspection in speech, where persons are 
made the subject of conversation. And I have no doubt that this law acts 
as a preventive in the case before us. 

It is not a custom, again, with Friends, to make religion a subject of com- 
mon talk. They who Imow them, know well how difficult it is to make them 
converse either upon their own faith, or upon the faith of others. They 
believe that discussion of topics of religion, familiarly introduced, tends to 
"Weaken its solemnity upon the mind. They exclude such topics also from 
ordinary conversation upon another principle, believing that religion should 
not be introduced at these times, unless it can be made edifying. . 

The word benevolence, when applied to the character of the Society of 
IFriends, includes also a tender feelmg towards the brute creation. 

It has frequently been observed by those who are acquainted with its 
members, that all animals belonging to them are treated with a tender con- 
sideration, and are not permitted to be abused; and that they feel in like 
manner for those which may be oppressed by others. 

It wUl be obvious on inquiring into the truth of this quality in the character 
of Friends, that the same principles which I have described as co-operating 
to produce benevolence towards man, are not applicable to the species in 
question. But benevolence, when once rooted in the heart, like a healthy 
plant, from whatever causes it may spring, will in time enlarge itself. The 
man who is remarkable for his kindness towards man, will always be found 
to extend it towards the creatures around him. It is an ancient saying, that 
** a righteous man regards the life of his beast, but the tender mercies of the 
wicked are cruel.*' 

But, independently of this consideration, there is a principle in the con- 
stitution of this Society, which, if it be attended to, cannot but give birth to 
the todt in question. 

It has been shown, in treating on the subject of the diversions of the field, 
that Friends consider animals not as mere machines to be used at discretion, 
but in the sublime light of the creatures of God, of whose existence the use 
and intention ought always to be considered, and any abuse of whose rights 
is a violation of a moral law. 

This principle, if they attend to it, must, as I have just observed, secure 
all animals which may belong to them from oppression. They must so con- 
sider the end of their use, as to defend them from abuse. They must so 
calculate their powers and their years, as to shield them from excessive labour. 
They must so anticipate their feelings as to protect them from pain. They 
must 80 estimate their instinct, and make an allowance for their want of un- 
derstanding, as not to attach to their petty mischiefs the necessity of an 
unbecoming revenge. They must act towards them, in short, as created for 
special ends, and must consider themselves as their guardians, that these ends 
may not be perverted but attained. 

To this it may be added, that the printed Summary of the Beligion of the 
Society constantly stares them in the face, in which it is recorded what ought 
to be the influence of Christianity on this subject : — "We are also clearly of 
the judgment, that, if the benevolence of the gospel were generally prevalent 
in the minds of men, it would even influence their conduct in the ^eatment 
of the brute- creation, which would no longer groan the victims of their avarice, 
or of their false ideas of pleasure." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Baoond traU is that of Complaoenoj of Mind, m Qniotnen of Character. 

A second trait in the character of the Society is that of Complacency^ or 
Evenness, or Quietness of Mind and Manner. 

This trait is, I believe, almost as generally admitted hy the world as that 
of benevolence. It is a matter of frequent observation, that you seldom see 
an irascible Friend. And it b Inr no means un^onmion to hear persons, when 
members of this Society are the subject of conversation, talking of the 
mysteries of their education, or wondering how it happens that they should 
be brought to possess such a calnmess and quietness of character. 

There will be no difficulty in substantiating this second trait. 

There are circumstances, in the first placie, in the constitution of their 
system, which, as must have already appeared, must be generative of quiet 
personal habits. Among these may be reckoned their education. They are 
taught in early youth to rise in the morning in quietness; to go about their 
ordmary occupations in quietness; and to retire in quietness to their beds. 
We may reckon also their discipline. They are accustomed by means of this, 
when young, to attend the Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, which are often 
of long continuance. Here they are obliged to sit patiently. Here they 
observe the grown-up members speak in order, and without any interruption 
of one another. We may reckon, again, their public worship. Here they 
are accustomed occasionally to silent meetings, or to sit quietly for a length 
of time — when not a word is spoken. 

There are circumstances, again, in the constitution of the Society, which 
are either preventive of mental activity and excitement of passion, or pro- 
ductive of a quiet habitude of mind. Forbidden the use of cards, of music, 
of dancing, of the theatre, and [romantic kind] of novels, it must be obvious 
that the individuals now under our consideration cannot experience the same 
excitement of the passions, as they who are permitted the use of these com- 
mon amusements of the world. In consequence of an obligation to have 
recourse to arbitration, as the established mode of decision in the case of 
differences with one another, they learn to conduct themselves with temper 
and decorum in exasperating cases. They avoid, in consequence, the frenzy 
of him who has recourse to violence, and the turbid state of mind of him who 
engages in suits at law. It may be observed also, that if, in early youth, 
their evil passions are called forth by other causes, it is considered a duty to 
quell them. The early subjugation of the will is insisted upon in the families 
of aU genuine Friends. Tbe children of such are rebuked, as I have had oc- 
casion to observe, for all expressions of anger, as tending to raise those feel- 
ings which ought to be suppressed. A raising even of their voice is discour- 
aged, as leading to the disturbance of their minds. This is done to make 
them calm and passive, that they may be in a state to receive the benign 
influence of the Holy Spirit. 

These different circumstances, then, by producing quiet personal habits on 
the one hand, and quiet mental ones on the other, concur in producing a 
complacency of mind and manner; thus a Friend is daily as it were at school, 
o far as it relates to the formation of a quiet character. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Third trait is tliat they do not temiwrize oi: do that whidi they belieye to be improper aa 

a body of Chiistiaiu. 

It is a third trait in the character of Friends that they refuse, as a reli- 
^ous body, to do whatever they believe to be wrong. 

I shall have no occasion to state any of the remarks of the world to show 
tlieir belief of the existence of this good quality, nor to apply to circumstances 
-within the constitution of the Society to confirm it. The trait is almost daily 
conspicuous in some subject or another. It is kept alive by their discipline. 
It is known to all who know them. I shall satisfy myself, therefore, with a 
plain historical relation concerning it. 

It has been an established rule with them, from the formation of their 
Society, not to temporize, or to violate their consciences; or, in other words, 
not to do that which as a body of Christians they believe to be wrong, 
though the usages of the world, or the government of the country under whidi 
tbey live, should require it; but rather to submit to the frowns and indigna- 
tion of the one, and the legal penalties annexed to their disobedience by the 
other. This suffering, in preference of the violation of their consciences, is 
what they call ''the bearing of their testimony," or a demonstration to the 
world, by the "testimony of their own example," that they consider it to be 
the duty of Christians rather to suffer, than have any concern with that 
which they conceive to be evil. 

In putting this principle into practice Friends stand, I believe, alone; for 
I know of no other Christians, who, as a body, pay this homage to their 
scruples; or who determine upon an ordeal of suffering, in preference to a 
compromise with their ease and safety. The Moravians, I believe, protest 
against war upon scriptural grounds. But how far in this, or in any other 
case, they bear a testimony, like Friends, by suffering, I do not know. 

The subjects in which this trait is conspicuous are of two kinds : first, as 
they relate to things enjoined by the government; and secondly, as they 
relate to things enjoined by the customs or fashions of the world. 

In the first case, there was formerly much more suffering than at present, 
though Friends still refuse a compliance with as many injimctions of the law 
as they did in their early times. 

It has been already stated that they refused, from the very institution of 
their Society, to take a civil oath. The sufferings which they underwent in 
consequence have been explained also. But happily, by the indulgence of 
the legislature, they are no longer persecuted for tins scruple, though they 
still persevere in it, their affirmation having [eventually] been made equal to 
an oath in all cases. 

It has been stated, again, that they protested against the religious observ- 
ance of many of those days which the government of the country, from 
various considerations, had ordered to be kept as holy. In consequence of 
this they were grievously oppressed in the early times of their history. For 
when their shops were found open on Christmas- day, and on Good-Friday, 
and on the different fast-days which had been appointed, they were taken 
up and punished by the magistrates on the one hand, and insulted and beaten 
by the people on the other. ^ But notwithstanding this ill usage, they per- 
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■erered as rigidly in the non-obseryanoe of pArtioular days and times as in 
their non-compliance with oaths; and they still persevere in it. It does not 
appear, however, that the bearing of their testimony in this case is any longer 
a source of much vexation or trouble to them; for though the government <^ 
the country still sanctions the consecration of particular days, and the great 
majority of the people join in it, there seems to have b^n a progressive 
knowledge or civilization in both, which has occasioned them to oecome 
tender on account of this singular deviation from the general practice. 

But though they have been thus relieved by the legislature, and by the 
more mild and liberal disposition of the people, from so much suffering in 
bearing their testimony on the two occasions which have been m^itioned; 
yet there are others whCTe the laws of government are concerned, on which 
they find themselves involved in a struggle between the violation of their 
consciences and a state of suffering, and where unhappily there is no remedy 
at hand, without the manifestation of greater partiality towards them 
than it may be supposed an equal administration of justice to all would 
warrant. 

The first of these occasions is, when militaiy service is enjoined. When 
drawn for the militia. Friends refuse either to serve or to furnish substitutes. 
For this refusal they come under the cognizance of the laws. Their property, 
where they have any, is of course distrained upon, and a great part of a littie 
substance is sometimes taken from them on this account. Where they have 
not distrainable property, which is occasionally the case, they never flee, but 
submit to the Imown punishment, and go patiently to prison. The 1^^- 
lature, however, has not been inattentive to them even upon this occasion; 
for it has limited their confinement to three months. The government also 
of the country afforded lately, in a case in which they were concerned, an 
example of attention to religious scruples upon this subject. In the late bill 
for arming the country en massCt both Friends and Moravians were exempted 
from military service. This homage to religious principle did the authors of 
these exemptions the highest honour. And it certoinly becomes the members 
of this Society to be grateful for this unsolicited favour; and as it was 
bestowed upon them in the full belief that they were the people they professed 
themselves, they should be particularly careful that they do not, by any in- 
consistency of conduct, tarnish the high reputation whidi has been attached 
to them by the government under which they live. 

The second occasion is, when tithes or other dues are demanded by the 
church. Friends refuse tiie payment of these upon principles which have 
been already exphuned. They come, of course, again under the cognizance 
of the laws. Their property is annually distrained upon by warrant from 
justices of the peace, where the demand does not exceed the value of ten 
pounds; and tins is their usual suffering in this case. But there have not 
been wanting instances where an unusual hardness of heart has suggested a 
process, still allowable by the law, which has deprived them of all their 
property, and consigned them for life to the habitation of a prison. One 
died not a great mnle ago in York Gastie; and others, who were confined 
with him, would have shared his fate but for the interference of the king. ^ 

It is surprising that the clergy should not unite in promoting a bm in 
parliament to extend the authority- of the justices to grant warrants of dis- 
traint for tithes to more than the value of ten pounds, and to any amount, as 
this is the most cheap and expeditious way for themselves. If tiiey apply to 
the ecclesiastical courts they can enforce no payment of their tithes there. 
They can put the poor Friend into prison, but they cannot obtain their debt. 
If they apply to we exchequer they may find themselves at the conclusion 
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of their suit, and this after a delay of three years, liable to the payment of 
extra costs to the amount of forty or fifty pounds; with which they cannot 
charge the Friend, though they may confine him for life. Some, to my 
knowledge, have been glad to abandon these suits, and put up with the costs 
incurred in them, rather than continue them. Becourse to such courts oc- 
casions the clergy frequently to be charged with cruelty, when, if they had 
only understood their own interests better, they would have avoided them. 

But it is not only in cases of which the laws of the land take cognizance, 
that they prefer suffering to doing that which their consciences disapprove. 
There are other cases, connected, as I observed before, with the opinion of 
the world, where they exhibit a similar example. If they believe any custom 
or fashion of the world to be evil in itself, or to be attended with evil, neither 
popular applause nor popular fuiy can make them follow it; but they think 
it right to bear their teistimony against it by its disuse, and to run the hazard 
of idl the ridicule, censure, or persecution which may await them for so 
doing. 

In these cases, as in the former, it must be observed that the sufferings of 
IFriends have been much diminished, though they still refuse a compliimce, 
in as many instances as formerly, with the fashions of the world. 

It was stated in a preceding chapter that they substituted the word Thou 
for You, in order that they might avoid by their words, as well as by their 
actions, any appearance of flattery to man. It was stated also that they 
syffered on this account; that many magistrates, before whom they were 
carried in the early times of their institution, occasioned their punishment 
to be more severe; and that they were often abused and beaten by others, 
and put in danger of their lives. The persecution, however, for this singu- 
larity in their language has long ceased, and the substitution of Thou for 
You is now only considered as an innocent distinction between them and 
other people. 

It has also been stated that they abstained from the usual address of the 
world — such as pulling off their hats, and bowing the body, and other cere« 
monious usages. It was explained also that they did this upon two principles. 
First) because, as such ceremonies were no real marks of obeisance, friend- 
ship, or respect, they ought to be discouraged by a people whose religion 
required that no image should be held out which was not a faithful picture 
of its original, and that no action should be resorted to which was not cor- 
respondent with the feelings of the heart. Secondly, because all such cere- 
monies were of a complimentary or flattering nature, and were expressly 
forbidden by Christ. It was stated also, that, on account of their rejection 
of such outward usages, their hats were forcibly taken from their heads and 
thrown away; that they were often beaten and imprisoned on this sole 
account ; and that the world refused to deal with them as tradesmen, in 
consequence of which many could scarcely supply their families with In^ad. 
But this deviation from the general practice, though it still characterizes the 
members of this Society, is no longer a source of suffering to them. Magis- 
trates sometimes take care that their hats shall be taken gently from their 
heads on public occasions, and private persons expect now no such homage 
from Friends when they meet them. 

There is, however, a custom against which they anciently bore their testi- 
mony, and against which they continue to bear it, which subjects them occa- 
sionally to considerable inconvenience and loss. In the case of general illu- 
minations they never light up their houses, but have the courage to be 
singular in this respect whatever may be the temper of the mob. 

They believe that the practice of general illuminations cannot be adopted 
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conaistenily br penons who are loren of the tniih. They consider it as no 
certain criterion oi joj. For, in the first place, how many light up tbar 
housea whose hearts are oyerwhelmed with sorrowl Anc^ in the seccMid 
place, the erent which is celebrated may not always be a matter of joy to 
good minds. The bir(h-day of a prince, for example, may be ushered in as 
welcome, and tiie celebration of it may call his actions to mind, apon whidi 
a reflection may produce pleasure; but the celebration of the slaughter or 
devastation of mankind can affi>rd no happiness to the Christian. 

Tbey consider the practice, again, accompanied as it is with all its fieiy 
inirtruments, as dangerous and cruel. For how many accidents hftve hap- 
pened, and how many lives have been lost upon such occasions ! 

They consider it, again, as replete with eviL The wild uproar whi<i it 
creates, the mad and riotous joy which it nroduces, the licentiousness which 
it ^vours, the invidious comparisons whicui it occasions, the partial favour 
which it fixes on individuals who have probably no moral merit, the ftdse 
joys which it holds out, and the enmity which it has on some occasionB a 
tendency to perpetuate, are so many additional aigoments against it ia the 
opinion of Friends. 

For these and other reasons they choose not to submit to the castom, but 
to bear their testimony against it; and to run the hazard of having thdr 
windows broken, or their houses pillaged, as the populace may dictate. And 
in the same manner, if there Be any other practice in which the world may 
expect them to coincide, they reject it, feariess of the consequences, if they 
believe it to be productive of eviL 

This nol^ practice of bearing testimony, by which a few individuals 
attempt to stem the torrent of immorality by opposing themselves to its 
stream, and which may be considered as a living martyrdom, does, in a 
moral point of view, a great deal of good to those who conscientiously adopt 
it. It recaUs first principles to their minds. It keeps in their remembrance 
tiie religious rights of man. It teaches them to reason upon principle, and 
to make their estimates hy a moral standard. It is productive both of 
patience and of courage. It occasions them to be kind, and attentive, and 
merciful to those who are persecuted and oppressed. It throws them into 
the presence of the Divinity when they are persecuted themselves. In short, 
it warms their moral feelmgs and elevates their religious thoughts. like 
oil, it keeps them from rusting. Like a whetstone, it gives them a new 
edge. Take away this practice from the constitution of the members of this 
Society, and you pull down a considerable support of their moral character. 
It is a great pity that, as professing Christians, we should not more of us 
incorporate this noble principle individually into our religion. Through fear 
of b^ng reputed singular, we concur unquestionably in customs of which our 
hearts do not always approve, though nothing b more true than that a Chris- 
tian is expected to be singular with respect to the corruptions of the worid. 
What an immensity of good would be done, if cases of persons choosing rather 
to suffer than to temporize were so numerous as to attoact the eeneral notice 
of men i Would not every case of suffering operate as one of me most forci- 
ble lessons that could be given to those who should see it? And how long 
would that infamous system have to live, which makes a distinction between 
political expediency and moral right? 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A fourth trait is, that in political affairs they reason upon principle and not from 

consequences. 

The next trait which I shall lay .open to the world as belonging to the 
cliaracter of Friends is, that in all those cases which may be call^ political, 
-the members of this Society generally reaek>n upon principle, and but seldom 
upon consequences. 

I do not know of any good quality which ever impressed me more in all 
my intercourse with them than this. It was one of those which obtruded 
itself to my notice on my first acquaintance with them, and it has continued 
equally conspicuous to the present time. 

If it be true that Friends reason up<m principle in political afiairs and not 
upon consequences, it will follow as a direct inference, that they will adopt 
the Christian maxim that men ought not to do evil that good may come. 
And this is indeed the maxim which you find them adopting in the course of 
their conversation on such subjects, and which I believe they would uni- 
formly have adopted if they had been placed in political situations in life. 
Sad they been the legislators of the world, we should never have seen many 
of the public evils that have appeared in it. It was thought formerly, for 
example, a glorious thing to attempt to drive paganism from the Holy Land; 
but Friends would never have joined in any of the crusades for its expulsion. 
It has been long esteemed a desideratum in politics, that among nations 
differing in strength and resources, a kind of balance of power should be 
kept up; but Friends would never have engaged in any one war to preserve 
it. It has been thought, again, that it would contribute to the happiness of 
the natives of India, S. the blessings of the British constitution could be given 
them instead of their own; but Friends would never have taken possession 
of their territories for the accomplishment of such a good. It has also been 
long thought a matter of great political importance, that our West India 
settlements should be cultivated by African labourers ; but Friends would 
never have allowed a slave-trade for such a purpose. Again, it is still 
thought a desirable thing that our property should be secured from the petty 
depredations of individuals; but Friends would never have consented to 
capital punishments for such an end. In short, few pubHc evils would have 
arisen among mankind, if statesmen had adopted the system upon which the 
members of this Society reason in political afiairs, or if they had concurred 
with an ancient Grecian philosopher in condemning to destruction the 
memory of the man who first made a distinction between expediency and 
moral right. 

That this trait of reasoning upon principle, regardless of the consequences, 
is likely to be a feature in the character of the Society we are warranted in 
pronouncing, when we discover no fewer than three circumstances in its 
constitution which may be causes in producing it. As an illustration of the 
following out of this manner of reasoning, it may here be mentioned, that 
the Sierra Leone Company, which was founded for laudable purposes, might 
have been filled by Friends ; but when t]^ey understood that there was to be 
a fort and depdt of arms in the settlement, they declined becoming pro- 
prietors. 

This trait seems, in the first place^ to be the direct and legitimate offiipring 
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of that explained in the last chapter. For every time an indiTidnal is called 
upon to bear his testimony by suffering, whether in the case of a refusal to 
comedy with the laws or witii the cui^ms and fashions of the land, he is 
called upon to refer to his own conscience, against his own temporal interest 
and against the opinion of the worid. The moment, he gives up principle 
for policy in the course of his reasoning upon such occasions, then he does 
as many others do, that is, he submits to the less inconvenience; and thai 
he ceases to be a Friend. But while he continues to bear his testimony, it is 
a proof that he makes expediency give way to what he imagines to be right. 
The bearing of testimony, where it is consdentiously done, is therefore the 
parent, as it is also the bulwark and guardian, of reasoning upon principle. 
It throws out a memento whenever it is practised, and habituates the subject 
of it to reason in this manner. 

But this tndt is nourished and supported by other causes ; and first, by 
the influence which the peculiar customs of Fnends must occasionally have 
upon their minds. An individual cannot go out of doors but he is reminded 
of his own singnlaritiee, or of his difference in a variety of respects from his 
fellow-citizens. Now every custom in which he is singular, whether it be 
that of dress, of language, of address, or any other, is founded in his own 
mind on moral principle, and in direct oppotttion to popular opinion and 
applause. He is therefore perpetually reminded in almost idl his daily habits, 
of the two opposite systems of reasoning, and is perpetually called upon to 
refer to the principles which originally made the difference between him and 
another citizen of the worid. 

Neither has the discipline of the Society a less tendency to the production 
of the quality in question. For the business which is transacted in the 
Monthly, Quarterly, and Yeariy Meetings, is transacted under the delibera- 
tion of grave and serious men, who consider themselves as frequentiy under 
the divine influence, or as spiritually guided on such occasions. In such 
assembliee it would be thought strange if any sentiment were uttered which 
savoured of expediency in opposition to moral right. The youth, ther^ore, 
who are present, see no other determination of any question than by a reli- 
gious standard. Hence these meetings operate as schools, in which they 
are habituated to reason upon principle, and to the exclusion of bR worldly 
considerations which may suggest themselves in the discussion of any point. 



CHAPTEE VII. 
A fifth trait ii, that th^ have an tztrsordinary Ind«p«ndeiiee of Mind. 

The next trait conspcuous in the character of the Society, and which is 
nearly allied to the former, is that of Independence of Mind. 

This feature is of long standing, having been coeval with the Society 
itself. It was observed by Cromwell, that "he could neither win Friends 
l:ry money, nor by honours, nor by places, as he could other people." A 
similar opinion is entertained of them at the present day. For of all people 
it is generally supposed that they are the least easily worked upon, or the 
least liable to be made tools or instruments in the hands of others. Who, 
for example, could say on any electioneering occasion, whatever his riches 
might be, that he could command their votes? 
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There will be no difficulty in believing this to be a real feature in the 
character of the Society; for when men are accustomed to refer matters to 
their reason, and to reason upon principle, they will always have an inde- 
pendence of mind from a belief that they are right. And wherever it is a 
Tnaxinn with them not to do evil that good may come, they will have a 
eimilar independence, from a consdousness that they have never put them- 
selves into the power of the world. Hence this independence c^ mind must 
be a result of the trait explained in the former chapter. 

But in looking into the constitution of the Society, we shall find it full of 
materials for the production of this noble trait. 

Their discipline has an immediate tendency to produce it ; for in no com- 
munity does a man feel himself so independent as a man. A Friend is called 
upon in his own Society to the discharge of important offices. He sits as a 
representative, a legislator, and a judge. In looking round him he finds all 
equal in privileges, but none superior to himself. 

Their peculiar customs have the same tendency; for they teach them to 
value others who are not of the Society, by no other stands^ than that by 
which they estimate themselves. They neither take off their hats^ nor bow, 
nor scrape. In their speech, they abstain from the use of flattering words 
and of titles. In their letters, they never subscribe themselves the humble 
servants of any one. They never use, in short, any action or signature 
which, serving as a mark of elevation to others, has any influence towards 
the degradation of themselves. 

Their opinions, also, upon the supposed dignity of situations in life contri- 
bute towards the promotion of this independence of their minds. 

They value no man, in the first place, on account of his earthly title. 
They pay respect to magistrates and to all the nobility of the land in their 
capacity of legislators whom the chief magistrate has appointed ; but they 
believe that the mere letters in a schedule of parchment can give no more 
intrinsic worth to a person than they possess themselves ; and they think 
with Juvenal, that ** the only true nobiUty is virtue." Hence titles, in the 
glare of which some people lose the dignity of their vision, have no magical 
effect upon Friends. 

They value no man, again, on account of the antiquity of his family 
exploits. They believe that there are people now living in low and obscure 
situations whose ancestors performed in the childhood of history, when it 
was ignorant and incapable of perpetuating traditions, as great feats as those 
which in its greater maturity it has recorded. And as far as these exploits 
of antiquity may be such as were performed in wars, they would not be 
valued by them as ornaments to men of whose worth they can only judge by 
their virtuous or their Christian character. 

They value no man, again, on account of the antiquity of his ancestors. 
Believing that Itevelation contains the best account of the rise of man, they 
consider all families as equally old in their origin; because they bieUeve 
them to have sprung from the same two parents as their common source. 

But this independence of mind, which is said to belong to the members of 
this Society, may be fostered by other circumstances^ some of which are 
peculiar to themselves. 

Many men allow the independence of their minds to be broken by an ac- 
ceptance of the honours offered to them by the governments under wluch they 
live; but no Friend could accept of the honours of the world. 

Others allow the independence of their minds to be invaded by the accept- 
ance of places and pensions from the same quarter. But, generally speak- 
ing, Friends are in a situation too independent, in consequence of their 
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indu8ti7) to need anj support of tbis kind; and none of them could accept it 
on the terms on which it is usually given. 

Others suffer their opinions to be fettered by the authority of eccdesiastical 
dominion; but Friends have broken all such cludns. They depend upon no 
minister of the gospel for their religion; nor do they consider the pieBthood 
as a distinct order of men. 

Others, again, come under the dominion of fashion and of popular opinion, 
so that they dare only do that which they see others do; or are hurried bom 
one foUy to another, without having the courage to tiy to resist the stream. 
But the Ufe of a Friend is a continual state of ind^>endenoe in this respect, 
being a continual protest against many of the customs and opinions of the 
world. 

I shall now only observe upon this subject, that this quality of independ- 
ence of mind, which is likely to be generated by some, and which ia preserved 
by others, of the causes which have been mentioned, is not confined to a few 
members, but runs through the Society. It belongs to the poor as well as 
to the rich; and to the servants of a family as well as to those who live in 
poverty by themselves. If a poor member were to be introduced to a man 
of rank, he would neither degrade himself by flattery on the one hand, nor by 
any unbecoming submission on the other. He would neither be seduced 
into that which was wrong, nor intimidated from doing that which was right, 
by the splendour or authority of appearances about him. He would still 
preserve the independence of his mind^ though he would behave with respect. 
You would never be able to convince him that he had been talking with a 
person who had been fashioned differently from himself. This trait of inde- 
pendence cannot but extend itself to the poor : for, having the same rights 
and privileges in the discipline, and the same peculiar customs, and the same 
views of men and manners as the rest of the Society, a similar disposition 
must be found in these, unless it be counteracted by other causes. But as 
servants — ^members of this Society — ^who live in the families of genuine 
Friends wear no liveries, nor any badges of poverty or servitude, there is 
nothing in the opposite scale to produce an opposite feature in their character. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

A sixth tndfc is that of Fortitode. 



Another feature in the character of the Society, which is nearly allied to 
independence of mind, is Fortitude. This fortitude is conspicuous, both in 
life and in the hour of death. That which belongs to the former instance I 
shall consider first. 

If courage in life were confined solely to miHtaiy exploits, the individuals 
now under our consideration would have no pretension to this character. But 
courage consists of presence of mind in many situations of peril different from 
those in war. It consists often in refusing to do that which is wrong, in 
spite of popular opinion. Hence, a man who refuses a challenge, and whom 
men of honour would brand with cowardice on that account, may have more 
real courage in so doing, and would have it in the estimation of moral meu, 
than the person who sends it. It may consist also in an inflexible persever- 
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anoe in doing that which is right when peraecation is to follow. Such was 
the courage of martyrdom. As courage, then, may consist in qualities dif- 
ferent from that of heroism, we shall see what kind of courage it is that has 
l^een assigned to Friends, and how far they may be expected to be entitled 
to such a trait. 

In the first place, there is no question that Friends have great presence of 
mind on difficult and trying occasions. To frighten or to put them off their 
^ard would be no easy task. Few people have.eyer seen an innocent 
f^riend disconcerted or abashed. 

They have the courage also to dare to say, at all times and in all places, 
-what ihej believe to be right. 

I might appeal for the truth of this, as far as the primitive members are 
concerned, to the different conversations which George Fox had with Oliver 
Cromwell ; or to the different letters which he wrote to him as protector; or 
to those which he afterwards wrote to King Charles IL 

I might ^peal, again, to the address of Edward Burroughs to the same 
monarch. 

I might also appeal to the bold but respectful language which the early 
Priends used to l3ie magistrates when they were carried before them; and to 
the intrepid and dignified manner in which they spoke to tiieir judges in the 
course of the numerous trials to which they were brought in those early times. 

I might further appeal also to Barday's "Address to the King," which 
stands at the head of his Apology: — 

'* As it is inconsistent," says Barclay to King Charles II., ''with the truth 
I bear, so it is far from me to use this letter as an engine to flatter thee, the 
usual design of such works; and therefore I can neiti^er dedicate it to thee, 
nor crave thy patronage, as if thereby I might have more confidence to pre- 
sent it to the world, or be more hopeful of its success. To God alone I owe 
what I have, and that more immediately in matters spiritual; and therefore 
to him alone, and the service of his truth, I dedicate whatever work he may 
bring forth in me, to whom alone the praise and honour i^pertain, whose 
truth needs not the patronage of worldly princes, his arm and power b^g 
that alone by which it is propagated, established, and confirmed." 

And farther on he says, "lliou hast tasted of prosperity and adversity. 
Thou knowest what it is to be banished thy native country, to be overruled 
as well as to rule and to sit upon the throne; and being oppressed, thou hast 
reason to know how hateful oppression is both to Gtod and man. If after all 
these warnings thou dost not turn unto the Lord with all thy heart, but for- 
get him who remembered thee in distress, and give up thyself to follow lust 
and vanity, surely great wiU be thy condemnation.'" 

And this courage, to dare to say what they believe to be right, as it was an 
eminent feature in the character of the priimtive, so it is unquestionably a 
trait in that of the modem members. They use no flattery even in the 
presence of royalty; they have sometimes had the courage to oppose the 
national voice in the case of a contemplated war, and to go before the reigning 
monarch in a respectful and dignified manner, to deliver a religious petition 
against the shedding of human blood. 

They have the courage also to dare to do, aa well as to iay, what they 
consider to be right. 

It is recorded of the early Friends, that in times of the hottest persecution 
they stood to their testimony in the places appointed for their worship. They 
never assembled in private rooms, or held private conventicles, employing 
persons to watch at the doors to keep out spies and informers, or to prevent 
surprise from, the magistrates; but theji worshipped always in pubUc, and 
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with iheir doon open: nor when anned m&a. were sent to dissolve their meet- 
ings did they ever flee; but, on the summons to break up and depart, they sat 
motionless; and, regardless of threats and blows, never left theb devotions, 
but were obliged to be dragged out one by one from their places. And 
even where their meeting-houses were totally destroyed by the magistrates, 
they sometimes met the next meeting-day and worshipped publicly on the 
ruins, notwithstanding th^ knew that by so doing they were subject to fines, 
sooniges, confinement^ and banishments; and that, like many others of their 
members who had been persecuted, they might die in prison. 

This courage of the primitive members has descended, as far as drcnm- 
stances will idlow us to judge, to their posterity, or to those who profess the 
same faith. For happily, on acooant of the superior knowledge which has 
been diffused among us since those times, and on account of the progress of 
the benign influence of Christianity, both of which may be supposed to have 
produced among the members of our legishktare a spirit of liberality in rdigion, 
neither the same trials, nor so many in number, can arise to test the courage 
of the modem Friends, as were afforded for that of their predecessors. But 
as far as there are trials, the former exhibit courage proportioned to their 
weight. This has been already conspicuous in the bearing of their testimony, 
either in those cases where they run the hazard of suffering by opposing the 
customs of the worid, or where, by reusing a compliance with le^ demands 
which they believe to be antichristian, they actually suffer. Nor are these 
sufferings often slight, when we consider that they may be made, even in 
these days of toleration, to consist of confinement in prison, as the law now 
stands, for years, and it may happen even for life. 

This feature of courage in life, which has been attached to the character 
of the Society, is the genuine offspring of the trait of 'Hhe bearing of their 
testimony." For by their testimony it becomes thdr religion to suffer rather 
than comply with many of the laws and customs of the land. But eveiy 
time they get through their sufferings, if they suffer conscientiously, they 
gain a victory which gives them courage to look other sufferings in the face, 
and to bid defiance to other persecutions. 

This featiue is generated, again, by all those circumstances which have 
been enumerated as producing the quali^ of independence of mind; and it 
is promoted by the peculiar customs of the Society. For a Friend is a 
singiilar object among his countiymoi. His dress, his language, and his 
customs mark him. One person looks at him. Another, periiaps, derides 
him. He must summon resolution, or he cannot stir out of doors and be 
comfortable. Eesolution, once summoned, begets resolution again, till at 
length he acquires habits superior to the. looks, frowns, and ridicule of the 
world. 

This quality of courage includes also courage in death; or it belongs to 
the character of the individuals of this community that they show great 
indifference with respect to death, or that they possess great intrepidity when 
sensible of the approach of it. 

I shall do no more on this subject than state what may be the causes of 
this trait. 

The thought of the dissolution of all our vital organs, and of the cessation 
to be, so that we move no longer upon the face of the earth, and that our 
places know us no more; or the idea of being swept away suddenly into 
eternal oblivion, and of being as though we had never been, cannot &il of 
itself to produce awful sensations upon our minds. But still more awful 
will these be where men believe in a future state; and where, believing in 
future rewards and punishments, they contemplate what may be their sSlot- 
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ment in eternity. There are oondderationB, however^ which have been found 
to support men even under these awful reflections^ and to enable them to meet 
indth intrepidity their approaching end. 

It may certainly be admitted that in proportion as we cling to the things 
of the world we shall be less willing to leave them, which may induce an 
appearance of fear with respect to departing out of life; and that in propor- 
tion as we deny the world and its pleasures, or mortify the affections of the 
flesh, we shall be more willing to exchange our earthly for spiritual enjoy- 
ments, which may induce an appearance of courage with respect to death. 

It may be admitted also, that in proportion as we have filled our moral 
stations in life — ^that is, as we have done justly and loved mercy, and this 
xiot only with respect to our fellow-creature man, but to the different crea- 
tures of God — ^there will be a conscious rectitude within us which will supply 
us with courage when we believe ourselves called upon to leave them. 

It may be further admitted, that in proportion as we have endeavoured to 
follow the Divine commands contained in the Sacred Writings, and as we 
liave followed these, through faith, fearless of the opinions and persecutions 
of men, so as to have become sufferers for the truth, we shall have less fear 
^^hen we suppose the hour of dissolution approaching. 

Hence, without making any invidious comparisons, I think it will follow, 
"when we consider Friends to be persons of acknowledged moral character ; 
-when we know that they deny tiiemselves, for the sake of becoming purer 
beings, the ordinary pleasures and gratifications of the world ; and when 
almost daily experience testifies to us that they prefer bearing their testi- 
mony, or suffering as a Christian body, to a compliance with customs which 
they conceive the Christian religion to disapprove — ^that they will as a body 
liave as fair pretensions to courage in the hour of death as any other people 
from the same causes. 

There are other circumstances, however, which may be taken into con- 
sideration in this account; and I find none of more importance than those 
which .relate to the religious creeds which may be professed by individuals or 
communities of men. 

Much, in the first place, will depend upon the circumstance how far men 
are doubtful and wavering in their creeds ; or how far they depend upon 
others for their faith; or how far, in consequence of reasoning or feeling, tiiey 
depend upon themselves. If their creeds are not in their own power, they 
will be liable to be troubled with every wind of doctrine that blows, and to 
be unhappy when the thought of their dissolution is brought before them. 
!But Friends having broken the power or dominion of the priesthood, what 
terrors can fanaticism hold out to them which shall appal their courage in 
their latter hours ^ 

It is also of great importance to men what may be the nature of their 
creeds. Some creeds are unquestionably more comfortable to the mind than 
others. To those who believe in the doctrine of election and reprobation, 
and imagine themselves to be of the elect, no creed can give greater courage 
in the hour of death; and to those who either doubt or despair of their elec- 
tion, none can inspire more fear. But Friends, on the other hand, encourage 
the doctrine of perfection, or that all may do the will of God if they attend 
to the monitions of his grace. They believe that G^ is good, and just, and 
merciful; that he visits all, with a view to this perfection, witiiout exception 
of persons ; that he enables all, through the sacrifice of Christy to be saved ; 
and that he will make an allowance for all according to his attributes ; for 
he is not willing that any should perish, but that all should inherit eternal 
Mfe. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LMt good trait ii that otf PoBOtoality to Words and Bngageaants. 

The last good qiuJHy whicli I shall notiee in the character ci the 
is that of Punctuality to thmr Words and Engagements. 

This is a rery ancient trait. Juc^ Fonter entertained th» cfuiiofi ol 
G^rge Fox — ^that if- he would consent to give his word for his ai|)peanuice 
he would keep it Trusted to go at large without any bail, and sol^ oa 
his bare word thai he would be forthcoming on a given day, he never rio- 
lated his TOt>mise. And he was known also to carry his own conuniiDient 
himsdf . In those days, also, it was not unusual for FHends, unaccompojiied 
by constables, to carry their own warrants whidi were to consign thssm to a 
prison. 

But it was not only in matters which related to the laws of the land wlier^ 
the primitive members held their words and engagements sacred. This trait 
was rentarked to be true of them in their concerns in trade. On ihtar &8t 
appearance as a Society they suffered as tradesmen, because others, displeased 
with the pecufiarity at their manners, withdrew their eustom from tiieir 
shops. But in a littie time the great outcry against them was, thai tbey 
ffoi the trade of the country into their hands. Tins outcry arose in pari 
ntMn a strict execution of all commercial appointments and agreemratts 
between them and others, and because they never asked two prices for the 
commodities whidi they sold. And the same character attaches to them a» 
a commercial body, though there may be individual exceptioni^ ai ihe preMni 
day. 

Neither has this trait been confined to them aa the inhalHtants of their 
own countiy. They have carried it with ihem wherever th^ have gone. 
The treaty of William Penn was never violated : and the estimation which 
tiie IndiMis put upon the word of this great man and his conq)anioiis con- 
tinues to be put by them upon that of Uie modem Friends m America; so 
that they now come in deputations out of their own settiements to cosiali 
them on important occasicxis. 

The eadstence of this feature is probaUe, both from general and fipon par- 
ticular ooBsiderations. 

If, for example, any number of principles should have acted so forcibly 
and in such a manner upon in^viduals as to have procured for thera, as a 
body, the reputation of a moral people, they must have produced in them a 
disposidon to keep their faith. This character was given by Pliny to the 
fest Ohiistians. They were to avoid frauds, theft, and adultery. They were 
never to deny any trust when required to deliver it up, nor to falsify tbeir 
word on any occasion. 

But the discipline of the Society has a direct tendency to produce this 
feature in their character, and to make it an appendage of the profession, 
ptmctuality to words and engagements being a subject of one of their peri- 
odical inquiries. It is therefore publicly brought to the notice of the mem- 
bers in th^r meetings for disdi^ine, as a Christian virtue that is expected of 
them. And any violation m this respect would be deemed a brsoc^ and 
cognisalde as such, of the Society's laws. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Imp«ifeot traits in the character of Friends. 

The world, wliile it has given to Friends as a body, as it has now ap- 
peared, a more than ordinary share of virtue, has not been without tiie belief 
t;liat there are blemishes in their character. What these blemii^es are may 
l>e collected partly from books, partly from conversation, and partly from 
vulgar sayings. They are divisible into two kinds — into inteUectually 
defective, and into morally defective traits : the former rdating to the under- 
standing, the latter to the heart. 

Hie first of the intellectually defective traits consists in the imputation 
tihat they are deficient in the cultivation of the intellect of their children; 
or that when they grow up in life they are foxmd to have less knowiedge 
than othera in the ^her branches of learning. By this I mean that they 
are understood to have but a moderate classiod educatiooi, to know but little 
of the dlGferent branches of philosophy, and to have, upon the whole, less 
variety of knowledge than others of their conntiTmen in the c oneq wn diiig 
stations of life. 

Tbia feature seems to have originated witii the woild in two supposed 
facts. The first is, that there hjuB never been any literary writer dt end- 
nenoe bom in the Society; P^nn, Barclay, and others, having come iniio it 
by oonvincement, brought thdr learning with them, llie second », tiiat the 
Society has never yet furnished a philosopher, or produced any material dis- 
covery. It is rather a common remarlt, that if the education of others had 
been as limited as that of the individuals of this community we should have 
bemi probably at this day without a Newteo, and might have been strangers 
to those great disooveries, whether of the art of navigation, or of the droula* 
tion ol the blood, or of any other kind, which have proved so eminentiy use- 
ful to the comfort, health, and safety of many of the human race. 

This trait will be true or it will be false as it b applied to the different 
dasses which may be found in the Sodety of Friends. The poor ^o belong 
to it are all tau^t to read, and therefore better educated than the poor be- 
longing to other bodies of men. They who spring from parents whose situ- 
ation does not entitie them to rank with the middle class, but yet keeps them 
out of the former, are generally educated l^ the help of a subscription at 
Ackworth School, and may be said to have more school-leaming thain others 
in a similar situation in life. Tlieir parents pay a certain annual sum 
towards their board and clothing. The rest is nutde up by a subscription in 
the Society and by the funds of the school. The children also of the poor 
are admitted to this schod, but these pay nothing. The rest, whatever may 
be tiieir situation, are educated wholly at the expense of th^ parents, who 
■end them either to private s^ninariee conducted by Friends, or to schools 
in the neighbourhood, as they judge convenient or proper. It is only upon 
this portion of the Society that the imputation can fall ; and as far as these 
are concerned it may, perhaps, be said with truth that they possess a less 
portion of what is usually called liberal knowledge than others in a corre- 
sponding station in life. There may be here and there a good classical or a 
good mathematical scholar: but in general there are but few individuals 
among them who excel in these branches of learning. I ought, however, to 
add, tiiat this character is not Ukely to remain long with the Society; for 
the young members of the present day seem to me to be sensible of the in- 
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feriority of their own education, and to be making an attempt towards the 
improTement of their minds by engaging in those which are the moat enter- 
taining, instractive, and useful; — I mean philosophical pursuits. 

That deficiency in literature and science is likely to be a feature in tiie 
character of the Sodety, we may presume, if we take into consideratitm 
drcumstanoes which have happ^ied, and notions which haye prevailed, 
in it. 

Like the Jews of old. Friends are brought up, whether they are rich or 
poor, in obedience to their own laws, to some employment. They are called 
of course at an early age from their books. It cannot, therefore, be expected 
of them that they should possess the same literary character as those who 
spend years at our uniyersities, or whose time is not taken up by the con> 
cems ol trade. 

It happens also in this Society that persons of the poor and middle cdasaes 
are frequentiy through industry bcMComing rich. Wnile tiiese were gaining 
but a moderate support, they gave their children but a moderate education. 
But when they came into possession of a greater substance their children 
had finished their education, havine grown up to be men. 

The ancient controversy, too, relfttiye to tiie necessity of human learning 
as a qualification for ministerB of the gospel, has been detrimental to the 
promotion of literature and science among them. This oontroTersy was 
maintained with great warmth and obstinacy on both sides ; that is, by the 
early Friends, who were men of learning, on the one hand, and by the 
divines of our universities on the other. Among the less learned in the 
Sode^ who read this controversy, some did not nuJLC the proper distinction 
oonoeming it. They were so interested in keeping up the doctrine ** that 
learning was not necessary for the priesthood," that they seemed to have 
forgotten that it was necessary at all. Hence knowledge began to be cried 
down in the Society; and though the proposition was always meant to be 
true with respect to the priesthood only, yet some mistook or confounded its 
meaning, so that they gave their chilcuen but a limited education on that 
account. 

The opinions also of Friends relative to dassical authors have been another 
cause of impeding in some degree their progress in learning; that is, in the 
classical part of it. They believe these to have inculcated a system of 
morality frequently repugnant to that of the Christian religion. And the 
heathen mythology, which is connected with thdr writings, and which is 
fabulous throughout, they conceive to have disseminated romantic notions 
among youth, imd to have made them familiar with fictions, to the prejudice 
of an unshaken devotednees to the love of truth. 

[It seems prc^)er here to make one or two observations on some parts of 
this chapter. 

Besides the school at Ackworth there are now a number of other institu- 
tions in the Society of a similar character, though that at Adcworth con* 
tinues to obtain the special care and support of Friends as a body. The 
terms of admission are much the same in all the schools ; parents who are of 
ability are expected to defray at least the average annual cost of the chil- 
dren; while the children of such as are unable to do this obtain their educa- 
tion by the help of a general subscription, as stated in the case of Ackworth 
schooL 

Since the period at which this woric was written, education has been much 
more generaUy diffused throughout the community; and it cannot be doubted 
that Friends have partaken of the general improvement; if, indeed, they 
have not gone beyond others as regards educational advancement. And 
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'i^tliout attempting to controvert the opinion of the author as to the detri- 
mental effect resulting from attaching an undue weight to the Society's 
l>elief that learning was not a necessary qualification for the ministry, or 
iihe morally injurious effects arising from the indiscriminate study of the 
classical authors, it may be safely affirmed, with respect to literary and 
scientific information, that the Society of Friends at the present day will 
not suffer by a comparison with those of other denominations. — Ed.] 



CHAPTER XL 

Second trait is, that they are a Saperstitious People. 

It may seem wonderful at first sight that persons who have discarded an 
undue veneration for saints, saints' days, and the relics of the Boman 
Catholic religion; who have had the resolution to reject the ceremonials of 
Ptotestants, such as baptism and the sacrament of the supper; and who have 
broken the terrors of tiie dominion of the priesthood, should, of all others, 
be chargeable with superstition. But so it is. The world has certaioly 
fixed upon them the character of a superstitious people. Under this epithet 
much is included. It is understood that Friends are more ready than others 
to receive mystical doctrines, more apt to believe in marvellous appearances, 
more willing to place virtue in circumstances where many would place im- 
position; and that, independently of all this, they are more scrupulous with 
respect to the propriety of their ordinary movements, waiting for religious 
impulses when no such impulses are expected by other religious people. 

This trait of superstition is an ancient feature in their character, and has 
arisen from the following causes : — 

It has been long imagined that where a people devote themselves so 
exclusively to the influence of the S^nrit as the members of this community 
appear to do, they will not be sufficiently on their guard to make the proper 
distinctions between imagination and revelation, and that they will be apt to 
confound impressions, and to bring the divine Spirit out of its proper sphere 
into the ordinary occurrences of their lives. And in this opinion the world 
considers itself to have been confirmed by an expression^ said to have been 
long in use among them, which is, ** that they will do such and such things, 
if they have liberty to do them.'* Now by this expression Friends mean 
only that all human things are so uncertain, and so many imf oreseen events 
may happen, that they diure make no absolute promises, l^ut they will do the 
things in question if no obstacle should arise to prevent them. piVherein 
does this differ from the parenthetic ^'D. Y." so common with many others?] 
And this caution in language runs through the whole Society; for they 
seldom promise but provisionally, in any case. But the world has interpreted 
the expression differently, and erroneously maintains that Friends mean by 
it that they will do such and such things if they feel that they have liberty 
or permission from the Spirit of Grod. 

Two other circumstances which have given birth to this feature in the 
cliaracter of the Society, are the singularities of their dress and language. 
For when these are spoken of by the world, they are usually mentioned under 
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the juane of the idolatry or snpentition of Uie Sodetj^B language, or the 
idolatry or saperstition of their drees. 

Now this trait, which has origiiiated in the three causes that have been 
mentioned, is considered by the world to have been still more confirmed bj 
a circmnstanoe which happened but a few years ago; namely, that idien 
animal-magnetism was in fashion, there were more of this Society ^worked 
upon by these delusions than of any other. 

With respect to the truth of this trait, I believe it cannot easily be made 
out, as far as animal-magnetism is concerned. For although undoubtedly 
there were some Friends so superstitious as to be led away on this occasion, 
yet they were very few in number, and not more in proportion than aznoi^ 
other religious denominations. The conduct of these was also considered as 
reprehensible by the Society at large, and some pains were taken to convince 
them of their errors, and of the unsuitableness of such doctrines with the 
religion i^ey professed. 

With respect to the truth of this trait, as it may have existed on other oc- 
casions, it may be laid down as a position generally true, that where tiie 
members understand their own profession, it can have no place among them. 
But where they do not understimd it, there are few peof^e among wli^oa it is 
more likely to exist, as we may see from the following account. 

It is the doctrine of Friends, on the subject of the Spirit, that it is an 
infallible guide to men in their spiritdal conoems. But I do not see where 
it is asserted by any of their writers that we are to depreciate the value <^ 
human reason. George Fox was very apprehensive that even in matters of 
religion, which constitute the immediate province of the divine Spirit, m^i 
mi^t mistake their own enthusiastic feelings for revelation; and he censored 
some, to use his own expression, " for having gone out into imaginati<»i8." 
The Society also have been apprehensive of we same consequences. Hence 
one among other reasons for ihe institution of the office of elders. It is the 
duty of these to watch over the doctrine of the ministers ; to see that they 
preach soundly, and that they do not mistake their own imaginations for the 
fibirit of €rod, and mix his wisdom with the waywardness of their own wills, 
lliey, therefore, who believe in the doctrine of the agency of the Spirit, and 
at the same time in the necessity of great caution and watchfulness, tbat 
they may not confound its operations with that of their own fancies, will 
never incur the charge which has been brought against the body at large. 
But if there are others, who give themselves up to this agency without the 
neoessarr caution, they will gradually mix their impressions, and will, in 
time, refer most of them to the same source. They will bring the divine 
Being by degrees out of his spiritual province, and introduce him into all 
the i^vial and worthless concerns of their lives. Hence a belief will arise 
which cannot fail of binding their minds in the chains of deluslcox and super- 
stition. 

It is the doctrine of Friends, again, on the subject of dress, that plainness 
and simplicity are required of Uiose who profess the Christian character; that 
any deviation from these is unwarrantable, if it be made on the plea of con- 
formity to the fashion of the world; that such deviation bespei^ the begin- 
ning of an unstable mind, and if not noticed may lead into many evils. 
They, therefore, who consider dress in this point of view will never fall into 
any errors of mind in their contemplation of this subject. But if there are 
members, on the other hand, who place virtue in the colour and shi^ of 
their clothing, as some of the Jews did in the broad phylacteries on their 
garments, Uiey will place it in lifeless appearances and forms, and Imng their 
minds under vassalage to a false religion. And in the same manner it may 
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be obseired with respect to language, that if persona in the Society laj an 
undue stress upon i^ that is, if Uiey believe truUi or falsehood to exist 
inherentlj in lifeless words, and this contrary to the sense in which they 
know they will be understood by the world, so that they dare not pronounce 
them for religion's sake, they will be in danger of placing religion where it 
ia not, and of falling into errors concerning it which will with reason be 
denominated superstition by the world. 

As I am now on the subject of superstition, as capable of arising from the 
three causes that have been mentioned, I shall dwell for a short time on 
some of the evils which may arise from one of them, or from a misunder- 
standing of the doctrine of the agency of the Spirit. 

I beUeve it possible, in the first place, for those who receive this doctrine 
-without the proper limitations, that is, for those who attribute everything 
exclusively to the Spirit of Qody and who draw no line between revelation 
and the suggestions of their own will, to be guilty of evil actions, and to 
make the divine Being the author of them all. 

I have no doubt, for example, that many of those who engaged in the 
crusades considered themselves as led into them by the Spirit of Gk>d. But 
what true Friend, in these days, would wish to make the Almighty the 
author of all the bloodshed in the wars that were undertaken on this account? 

The same may be said with respect to martyrdoms. For there is reason to 
believe that many who were instrumental in shedding the blood of their 
fellow-creatures, because they happened to differ from them in religious 
opinion, conceived that they were actuated by the divine Spirit, and that 
ihej were doing God service and aiding the cause of rdigion by their con- 
duct on such occasions. But what true Friend would believe that the 
F»ther of justice and mercy was the author of these Uoody persecutions; or 
that, if men were now to feel an impulse in their own minds to any particular 
action, they ought to obey it, if it were to lead them to do evil that good 
might come? 

The same may be said wii^ respect to many of the bad laws which are to 
be found in the codes of the different nations of the world. Legislators, no 
doubt, have often thought themselves spiritually guided when they made 
them. And judges, who have been remaricable for appealing to the divine 
Spirit in the course of their lives, have made no hesitation to execute them, 
lliis was particulariy the case with Sir Matthew Hale. If there be any one 
whose writings speak a more than ordinaiy belief in the agency of the Spirit 
of God, it is this great and estimable man. This Spirit he consulted, not 
only in the spiritual, but in the tempbral concerns of his life. And yet he 
sentenced to death a number of persons because they were reputed to be 
witches. But what true Friend believes in witchcraft? or does he not rather 
believe that the Spirit of Grod, if rightly understood, would have protested 
against condemnation for a crime which does not exist? 

But the mischief, if a proper distinction is not made between the agency 
of the Spirit and that of the will of man, may spread further, and may reach 
the man himself and become injurious to his health, his intellect, and his 
usefulness; and the divine Being may be made again the author of it all. 

Many, we all know, notwithE^bandmg their care and attention, have found 
that they have gone wrong in their affiurs in various instances of their lives; 
that is, events have shown that they have taken a wrong course. But if 
there be those who suppose themselves in these instances to have been acted 
upon by tiie Spirit of Ged, what is more likely than that they may imagine 
that they have lost his favour; and that, looking upon themselves as driven 
by him into the wrong road, they may fall into the belief that they are 
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among the oondenmed reprobate, and pine away, deprived of their senfles, ib, 
a state of irretrieyaUe miaeiy and deepair? 

Othera, again, maj injure their health and diminiflh their comkai and 
their utility in another way. And here I may remark, that if I have Been 
what the world would call superstition among Friends, it has been confined 
[Hrincipally to a few females, upon whose constitution, more delicate than 
that of men, an attention to undistinguished impressions, brought on in a 
course of time by a mdual depreciation of human reason, has acted with 
considerable force. I fear that some of these, in the upri^t intenticnuB of 
their hearts to consult the Almighty on all occasions as ihe sole arint^' <^ 
everything that is good, have fostered their own infirmities, and gone into 
retirements so frequent, as to have occasioned these to interfere with the 
duties of domestic comfort and social good; and that they have been at last 
■o perplexed with an increasing multitude of doubts and scruples, that ittej 
have been a&aid of doing many trivial things, because they have not had a 
revelation for them. The state of such worUiy persons is much to be i»tied. 
What must be their feelings under such a conflict, when they are deserted by 
human reason ! What an efifoct will not such religious doubts and peirplexities 
have upon their health ! What impediments do they not throw in the way 
of their own utility! 

I should be sorry if by any observations, such as the preceding, I should 
be thought to censure any one for the morality of his feelings. And sftill 
more sorry should I be if I were to be thought to have any intention of 
derogating horn the character of the Supreme Being. I am far from deny- 
ing £s omniscience; for I believe that he sees every sparrow Uiat falls to the 
gfound, and, even more, that he knows the innermost thoughts of men. I 
deny not his onmipresence; for I believe that he may be seen in all his works. 
I deny neither his general nor his particular providence, nor his hearii^ of 
our prayers, nor his riffht direction m our spiritual concerns, nor his makrng 
all things work togemer for good to those who love him. Neither do I 
refuse to admit him either into our journeys, or into our walks, or into our 
diambers; for he can make all the things we see subservient to our moral 
instruction and his own glory. But I should be soiry to have him o(Hiaidered 
as a dodL that is to inform us about the times of our ordinary movements; 
or to make him a prompter in all our worldly concerns; or to oblige him to 
take his seat in animal-magnetism, or to reside in the midst of marvellous 
delusions. Why ^ould we expect a revelation in the most trivial concerns 
in our lives, where our reason will inform us? Why, like the waggoner, 
apply to Hercules, when we may remove the difficulty by putting our own 
shoulders to the wheel? If we are reasonable creatures, we can generally 
tell vdiei^er we ought to go forwards or backwards, or to begin or to post- 
pone ; whether our actions are likely to be innocent or hurtful, or whethCT 
we are going on an errand of benevolence or of eviL I hope the reader will 
consider me as confining my observations on this subject to trivial things. I 
by no means intend to say that we ought never to ask help or directions of 
the Almighty, or when we put our shoulders to the wheel we should not look 
up to him for a blessing on our exertions. In fact, there can be no necessity 
for this constant appeal to the Spirit in all our worldly concerns, while we 
possess our reason as men. And unless some distinction be made betwe^i 
the real agency of Grod and our own volitions, which distinction the profession 
of Friends suggests, we shall be liable to be tossed to and fro by every wind 
that blows, and to become the creatures of a superstition that may lead us 
into great public evils, while it may be injurious to our health and intellect, 
and to the happiness and utility of our lives. 
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[With no Friend of ordinary intelligence will there be more looking for 
diTdne guidance than is inculcated in the exhortation in Proy. iii. 6 : ''In 
all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall direct thy paths.'* — Ed.] 



CHAPTER XII. 

If orally defeotiye traits. 



I come now to the consideration of those which I have denominated 
3Sf orally Defective Traits. 

The first of this kind which is attached to the character of Friends, is that 
of an Obstinate Spirit. 

This trait is a very ancient one. It was observed in the time of Greorge 
Fox, of the members of this Society, that they were as ''stiff as trees;" and 
this idea concerning them has come down to the present day. 

The origin of this defective feature must be obvious to all. Friends, as 
"we have seen, will neither pay tithes, nor perform military service, nor illumi- 
nate their houses, like other people, though they are sure of suffering by their 
refusal to comply with custom in these cases. Now when individut^ few 
in number become singular, and differ from the world at large, it is generally 
considered that the majority are right and the minority wrong. But obsti- 
nacy may be defined to be a perseverance in that which is generally considered 
to be wrong. 

This epithet has attached, and will attach, to those who resist the popular 
opinion, till men are better educated, or till they lose their prejudices or 
have more correct and liberal notions on religion. The early Christians were 
themselves accused of obstinacy, and this even by the enlightened Pliny. He 
tells us that they would not use wine and frankincense before the statues of 
the emperors, and that "pervicaciam certb et inflexibilem obstinationem 
debere puniri" — "there was no question that for such obstinacy they deserved 
punishment.'' 

In judging of the truth of this trait two questions will arise : First, whether 
the members of this Society, in adhering rigidly to those singularities which 
have produced it, are really wrong as a body of Christians? and, secondly, 
whether they do not conscientiously believe themselves to be right? 

In the case of the early Christians which has been mentioned, we, who 
live at this day, have no doubt that Pliny put a false estimate on their 
character. We believe them to have done their duty, and we believe also 
that they considered themselves as doing it, when they refused divine honours 
to the emperors. The action, therefore, which Pliny denominated obstinacy, 
would, if it had been left to us to name, have been called inflexible virtue, as 
arising out of a sense of the obligations imposed upon them by the Christian 
religion. 

lu the same manner we may argue with respect to Friends. Who, for 
example, if he will try to divest himself of the prejudices of custom and of 
the policy of the world, feels such a consciousness of his«own powers as posi- 
tively to pronounce that the notions of Friends are utterly false as to the 
illicitness of wars imder the Christian system? Their arguments on this sub- 
ject are quite as good, in my apprehension, as any that I have heard advanced 
on the oihsac side of the question. These arguments, too, are unquestionably 
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much more honoorable to Christiamtyy and mnch more ooiiaistent with tlie 
nature and design of the goroel-dispensation. They are mf^Kirted, abo, hy 
the belief and &e praotioe of the earliest ChiistianB. They are argnmentB, 
again, which have sugvested themselves to many good men who were not of 
this Society; and whi3i have occasioned doubts in some instances, and oait- 
viction in oilers, against the prejudice of education and the dominion of 
custom. And if the event should ever come to pass, which most Christiaos 
expect, that men will one day or other turn their swords and their ^>ears into 
ploughshares and pruning- hooks, they who live in that day will applaud itu& 
perseverance of Friends in this case, and weep over the obstinacy and ino(»i- 
sistency of those who combated their opinions. 

But the question after all is, whether Friends believe themselves in this, 
or in any other of their religious scruples, to be right as a Christian body! 
If there are those among them who do not, these give into the customs of 
the worid, and either leave the Society themidves or become disowned. It 
is, therefore, only a fair and a just presumption, that all those who continue 
in the Society, and who ke^ up to these scruples, to the detriment of their 
worldly interest, believe themselves to be ri^t. But this bdief of their own 
rectitude, even if they ^oukl ha{^>en to he wrong, is religion to them, and 
ought to be estimated so by us, in matters in which an interpretation of gos- 
pel'prinoiples is concerned. Tliis is but a homage due to conscience, after 
all Uie Uood that has been shed in the oourse of Christian persecutions, and 
after all the religious lig^t that has been diffimed among us since the ref onna- 
tioii of our religion. 



CHAPTBB Xni. 

Next tndt is that of the Mon^-gettiiig Spirit. 

The next defective feature in the diiaracter of the members of this Society 
is that of a Money-getting Spirit, or of a devotedness to the aoquisitbn of 
money in their several callmgs and concerns. 

This character is considered as bdonging so generally to Friends that it is 
held by the world to be almost insepan3i>le from their profession. A certain 
writer has remarked, that they follow their concerns in pursuit of riches 
** with a step as steady as time, and an appetite as keen as death." 

I do not know what circumstances have given rise to this feature. That 
Friends are a thriving body, we know, l^t they may also appear, when 
known to be a domestic people and to have discarded the amusements of the 
world, to be more in their shops and counting-houses than others, is probabfe. 
And it is not unlikely tiiat, in consequence of this appearance, connected 
with this worldy prosperity, they may be thought to be more intent than 
others upon the promotion of their pecuniary concerns. There are circum- 
stances, however, belonging to the character and customs of the Society, 
which would lead to an opposite conclusion. They are acknowledged, in the 
first place, to be a charitable people. But if so, they ou^t not to be charged, 
at least, with that species of the money-getting spirit which amounts to 
avarice. It is also an undoubted fact that they give up no small portion of 
their time, and put themselves to no small exp^is^ on account of their 
religion. In country places they allot one morning in the week, and in some 
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o£ the towns two, besides the Sunday, to their leligions worship. They have 
also their Monthly Meetings, and after these their Quarterly Meetings, to 
airfeend on account of their discipline. And this they do frequently at a great 
^iistance, and after a considerable absence, from their homes. I do not mean 
^o insinuate by this latter instance, that men become pious, and therefore 
px-oof against the influence of money, exactly in proportion as they attend 
"tlieir religious meetings ; but that, where they are voraciously intent upon 
-felne getting of money, they could hardly be expected to make such a sacrifioe 
of their time. 

But whatever may be the appearances on either side, the question is, 
-wliether the imputation of the trait which is now under our consideration 
l>e foimded in fact? What circumstances make in favour of it? What 
ciTCumstances make against it? And which of these preponderate on the 
^v-liole? 

We may say then, at first sight, that the |«ecepts of the Sodely make 
decidedly against it. And we may say again that it ought to be expected, 
tliat all those principles and circumstances which have an influence in the 
production of moral character, or of such a character as belongs to the 
members of this community, should work together, in some d^;ree, either 
towards its prevention or its cure. 

On the other hand, if we exandne the situation of the Society, we shall 
find circumstances, the operation of which is directly in favour of such a 
trait. 

And first, in looking into the human heart we seem to discover a cireum- 
stance which, on accoimt of the situation alluded to, may operate as a spring 
in producing it. Men, generally speaking, love consequence. Now Friends, 
though they have consequence in their own Society, have none in the W(»ld. 
They can neither be legislators nor magistrates.^ They can take no titles to 
distmguish them. They pass therefore in the world like the common and 
undistinguished herd, except from the peculiarities of their dress. But 
riches give all men consequence. And it is not clear to me but that this 
circumstance may have its operation on, the minds of some who are called 
fViends in contributing to the production of the money-getting spiiit, inas- 
much as it may procure them a portion of estimation which they cannot 
otherwise have while they remain in their own body. 

in looking again into the human heart we find another, and this a powers 
fol spring, connected with the situation of the members of this community, 
for Uie production of such a trait. 

Friends, as I have observed before, are mostly in trade. Now they are 
genially a sedate, thoughtful, sober, diligent, and honest people. It is not 
then too much to say that, with these qualifications, they will be as successful 
in trade as others. Hence their incomes will be as great in proportion to 
their capitals as those of others from the same source. 

But let us look for a moment at their outgoings. They neither spend nor 
lose their money at cards, at h<»rse-races, or by any other spedes of gaming. 
They do not waste their substance either in drinking at taverns or at home. 
Not having in general an enlarged education, or a taste for literature, they 
have no expensive libraries. They buy no costly paintings. They neither 
powder their hair nor dress in a splendid manner. They use no extravagant 
furniture. They keep no packs of hounds for their diversion. They are 
never seen at the theatres. They have neither routs, balls, nor music-meet- 

1 Snch yrsB the case at the period when the author wrote; but now, Friends are eligible 
to either of thei* offices.— En. 
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ingB. They lukve nmtiier expennye Uyeriet nor equipages. Henoe it iniirt 
follow that; their outgoings, as far as their living is concerned, cannot in 
general be as great as those of others in a similar condition of life. 

But if their inlets are greater than their outlets of money, when compared 
with those of other persons, a greater overplus of money beyond the ezpenaea 
of living will be tro constant result; or there will be a greater increasing 
accumuhktion of money upon the whole, than fedls within the po68e88i<Hi ci 
others. Now a question arises here, founded on a knowledge of the infirmities 
of our nature. Are men likely in general, constituted as tiiey are, to see the 
golden idol constanUy rising m dimension before them, and to refrain from 
worshipping it? or are they likely to see it without a ccnruption of their 
moral vision? It is observed by one of the scriptural writers, *' A merchant 
shall hardly keep himself from doing wrong, and a huckster shall not be free 
from sin" (Ecdes. xxvi. 29). And where is it that this old saying, exo^ 
the mind be strongly fortified by religion, will not be f oimd equally true in 
the present as in f oimer times ? The trutii is, that the old maxim, 

" Creadt amor nummi quantmn ipsa pecnnia orescit," 

is a just one. That is, it is true ''that the coming in of money in an undue 
proportion begets the love of it;" that the love of money again leads to the 
getting of more; that the getting of more again generally increases the former 
love. And 'hence a round is kept up of drciunstances and feelings, till a 
money-getting spirit creeps into the character of him who is placed in a 
situation so imfavourabb for the purity of the heart. 

ntose then are the acting and the counteracting circumstances on both 
sides. Which of the two are likely to be predominant, we must conjecture. 
Where men have become full-grown Friends the latter will lose their power. 
But where they have not (and it is to be presumed that there are many in 
the Society who have not reached this stature, and many again who bear 
only the name of their profession) they will frequentiy prevaiL I own I fear 
that pecepts, though there may be a general moral bias, will not always be 
found suocett^ against those which are considered to be the most poweifol 
of the temptations to which our nature is exposed. When I consider that 
Friends, in consequence of their commercial and frugal habits, haye greater 
pecuniaiy accumulationB before their eyes than others in a similar c<aditi(ni 
of life; when I consider how few are able to bear these accumulations without 
moral injury to themselves; and that even tiie early Christians b^an to relax 
in their character when they began to be prosperous; I am of opinion that 
there Lb some foundation for the existence of such a spirit, though not to the 
extent insisted on by the world; or that there is in the Society, notwith- 
standing the many bright and amiable exceptions that are to be found in i<^ 
a greater eagerness after wealth than is consistent with its religious profes- 
sion. And to this opinion I am inclined from another consideration, which 
cannot be overlooked in the present case. The Society's book of Mules of 
Discipline itcfelf acknowledges the exigence of such a spirit; for it charac- 
terizes it under the name of ''hastening to be rich," and it caJls it "a grow- 
ingeviL" 

But when I so far accede to the opinion of the world as to allow that the 
money-getting spirit may be fixed upon a part of the Society, I feel that I 
ought to make a proper distinction concerning it. I must observe that the 
money-getting spirit, wherever it may be chargeable upon its members, 
seldom belongs to that species which is called avarice. It is by no means 
incongruous to suppose that there may be in the same person an unreason- 
able love of money, and yet a show of benevolence. The money-getfcing 
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spirit will have a different effect as it operates upon different persons. Upon 
those who have heen brought up in an ignorant and unfeeling manner it will 
operate to make them hoard their substance, and to keep it exdusivdij to 
themselves. But it will not always hinder, those who have been humanely 
educated, though it may lead them to unreasonable accumulations, from dis- 
pensing a portion of their gains. In the first instance it is highly criminal, 
Decause it keeps the whole of its talent in a napkin. In the second, thou^ 
less criminal, it is greatly to be deplored, but more particularly in a Frieim, 
-who, making a higher profession of Christianity than many others, ought to 
^ve to the world the example of a purer mind. 

As Friends appear to me, in consequence of their commercial and frugal 
liabits, to be in danger of contracting a money-getting spirit, my object in 
the further consideration of the subject will be to show them in genenJ, and 
those in particular who may need it, some practicable cure for this evil; and 
to convince them that the mode of effecting it will not be detrimental to the 
temporal interests of their families, but promotive of their spiritual welfare 
and consistent with the religion they profess. 

The first method which I would recommend to those who are in trade, and 
who know their own habits of life and the extent of their families, would be 
to fix upon a certain sum which they may think sufficient for a future decent 
and moderate competency, and to leave off business as soon as this should be 
obtained. Such a step would be making room for others to live as well as 
themselves. It would be honourable, for it would be generous. And it 
would operate as a certain preventive of the money-getting spirit, as well as 
of the imputation of it. For if such a retreat from trade were laid down, 
and known as a general custom of the Society, they might bid their hearts 
rise in defiance against the corruptions of money, and their reputation against 
the clamours of ^e world. 

This step, hard and difficult as it may appear to those who are thriving in 
the world, is, notwithstanding, not a novel one, if we may judge either by 
the example of many of the pure-minded Christians of other denominations, 
or by that of many estimable persons in this Society. John Woolman, 
among many others, was uneasy on account of his business ''growing cumber- 
some," for so he expresses it, lest it should hurt the puritnr of his mind. And 
he contracted it, leaving himself only enough, and this by the labour of hia 
own hands, for a decent support. And here I might mention other indi- 
viduals of this Society, if I had no objection to offend the living by praise, 
who, following his example, have retired upon only a moderate competency, 
though in the way of great accumulations; for no other reason than because 
they were afraid lest such accumulations should interfere with their duty, or 
injure their charactto as Christians. 

But if this measure should not be approved of, imder an idea that men 
ought to have employment for their time; or that, in these days of increasing 
taxes and of progressively expensive living, they cannot specify the sum that 
may be sufficient for their future wants — I have another to propose, in con- 
sequence of which they may still f oUow their commercial pursuits, and avoid 
the imputation in question. I mean that they ought to make it a rule, after 
the annual expenses of living have been settled, to lay by but small savings. 
They ought never to accustom their eyes to behold an imdue accumulation 
of money, but liberally to deal it out in charity to the poor and afflicted, in 
proportion to their gains; thus making their occupations a blessing to man- 
kind. No other measure will be effectual but this, if the former be not 
resolved upon, while they continue in trade. Their ordinary charity, it is dear, 
will not do. Large as it may have been, it has not been found large enough to 
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prove a oorreotiye <^ this fpirit in the opinion of the w(»ld. Indeed, it matten 
not how large a charitable donation may seem, if we Tiew it either as a diedc 
upon this spirit, or as an act of merit; bat how laige it is when oompored 
with the bulk of the savings that are left. A hundred pounds given away 
annually in benevolence may appear something, and may sound handscnnely 
in the ears of the public. But if this sum be taken from the savings of two 
thousand, it will be litUe less than a reproadi to the d<nior as a Christian. 
In short, no other way than the estimation of the gift by the surfdus saving 
will do in the case in question. But this would certainly be effectual to the 
end proposed. It would entirely keep down the money-getting spirit. It 
would also do away the imputation of it in the pubHc mind. For it is 
impossible, in this case, tha^ the Society's profession should not beoome 
Sjmonymous with charity, as it ought to be if it be a more than ordinary 
profession of the Christian religion. 

Kow these methods are not chimerical, but practicable. There can be no 
reasonable objection against them, because they allow of the acquisition of a 
decent and moderate competency. The only one that can be stwted wiU be, 
that Friends may injure the temporal interests of their children, or that they 
cannot^ upon this plan, leave them independent at their deaths. 

That independence for children is the general aim of the world, I know 
well. But I know also, in reply to this objection, that Christianity has no 
such word as independence in her book. For of what do people wish to 
make their children independent? Certainly not of Providence, for that 
would be insanity indeed. Of the poor, then, shall I say? That is impoe- 
siUe, for how could they get their daily bread ? Of the rich, then, like them- 
selves? That would be foUy; for where would they form their friendships 
or their connubial connections, in which they must place a porticm c^ the 
happiness of their lives? Do they wish then to make them independent of 
society at large, so as not to do it good? That is against all re&gion. In 
short, it is impossible, while we exist in this hfe, to be independent one of 
another. We are bound by Christianity in one great chain, every link of 
which is to support the next^ or the band is brc^en. But if they mean by 
independence, such a moneyed situation as shall place their diildren out of 
the readi of the frowns, and crosses, and vicissitudes of the world, so that no 
thought or care shall be necessary for the means of their own livelihood, I 
fear they are procuring a situation for them which will be injurious even to 
their temporal interests. 

We seem then to be brought to this question. Whether is it better, I mean 
as a general proposition, to bring up children with the ^pectation of such a 
moderate portion of wealth that they shall siee the necessity of relying upon 
their own honest endeavours and the divine support; or to bring them np 
with such notions of independence, that, in the pnde and exultation of their 
hearts, tiiey may be induced to account themselves mighty, and to lose sight 
of the power and providence of God! 

If we were to look into the world for an answer, we should find no greater 
calamity than that of leaving to diildren an affluent independence. Such 
persons, when grown up, instead of becoming a blessing, are generally less 
useful than others. They are frequently proud and haughty. Fancying 
themselves omnipotent, tliey Ind defiance to the opinions of the virtuous part 
of the communi^. To the laws of himour and fashion they pay a precise 
obedience, but trample under foot, as of little consequence, the precepts of 
^he Christian religion. Having sensual gratifications in their power, they 
indulge to excess. By degrees they ruin their health and fortunes, and get 
wisdom by experience wh^ it is too late to use it. How many young persons 
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hAre I known — I wish I could make a di£Perent stfttement — ^whoee mm 
originated wholly in a sense of their own independence of the world! 

Neither, if we look into the Society of Friends, shall we find a different 
result. It is undoubtedly true, though there are many amiaide exceptions, 
that the worst examples in it are generally among the childr^i of the rich. 
These presenUy take wings and fly away; so that, falling into the corruptive 
M&d destructive fashions of the times, their parents have only been helping 
up riches not knowing who were to gather theuL And here it may be 
remarked, that the Socletys system of education by means of its prohibitions, 
greatly disqualifies its young members who may desert from the Society from 
Acting prudently afterwards. They will be in general but cluldreaL and 
novices in the world. Kept within bounds till this pmod, what is more 
probaUe than that when they break out of them they wUl launch into excess? 
A great river may be kept in its course by paying constant attention to its 
banks ; but if you make a breach in these restrictive walls, you let it loose 
and it deluges the plains below. 

In shorty whether we turn our eyes to the members of this Society or to 
the world at large, we cannot consid^ an affluent independence as among 
the temporal advantages of youth. And as they who only leave their diil- 
drea a moderate portion of substance, so that they shall see the necessity of 
relying upon their own honest endeavours and the divine support, act wisely 
in their own generation, so they act only consistently with tiie religion they 
profess. For what does the religion of Friends hold out to them as the best 
attainment in life ? Is it not spiritual knowledge ? Is it not that knowledge 
which shall fit them best for the service of their Maker? But such know- 
ledge is utterly unattainable while a money-getting spirit exists ; for it has 
been declared by the highest authority that we cannot serve God and 
mammon. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

Another trait ia that of a Want of Animation or Aflbction. 

It is said next of the members of this Society, that they are a c<dd and 
inanimate people; and that they have neither the ordinary afiection nor the 
gradation of affection of other people. 

I may immediately pronounce upon this trait that it is merely an outward 
appearance. Friends have as warm feelings as the rest of their countrymen, 
l^eir love of their fellow-creatures, more conspicuous in them than in many 
others, as has been amply shown, gives them a claim to the possession of 
warm and afifectionate feelings. They have the character also of a domestic 
people; but surely if they do not possess affection, and this in a very hi^^ 
degree, they must have miserable homes. There is, indeed, a want of grada- 
tion in their affections, which may be traced upon some occasi(nis. In 
making their wills, for example, they are not apt to raise up an eldest son 
to the detriment of the rest of their o&pring. And this certainly is a proof 
that they do not possess the gradation of affection of many otiber people. 
Happy is it for their own feelings and the welfare of their families that tiiey 
give Ihis proof to the world of ihis equal affection for their children. 

We must all of us be sensible that both opinions and customs have an 
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efSdd on the waimih or ooldnets of our charaoters. 'Who wonkl expect, if 
two faithful portraits could have been handed down to us from antiquity, 
to find the same gravity or coldness of countenance and manners in an 
Athenian as in a Spartant And in the same manner, who can expect that 
there will not be a difference in the appearance of Friends and other people? 
The truth is, that the discipline and education of the Society produce an 
i^pearance of a want of animation in its members ; and this outward i^pear* 
ance the world has falsely taken as a s3rmbol of the character of the heart. 
Can we expect that a due subjugation of the passions, which is insisted upon 
in the families of genuine Friends, will give either warmth to the countenance 
or spirit to the outward manners t Do not the passions animate and give a 
tone to the characters of men? CSan we see then the same variety of expres- 
sion in the faces of the individuals now under our consideration as in ^ose 
of others on this account ? The actions of m^ again, enliven their outward 
iq)pearances ; but Friends being foiMdden to use the address of the world, 
can assume no variety of action in their intercourse with others. The 
amusements, again, of the world, such as of music and the theatre, reach 
the mind, and, animating it, give a certain expression to the countenance; 
and the contemplation upon these amusements afterwards i»oduoes a similar 
though a dight^ effect. But in what Friends can you see sensibility from 
the same cause? 



CHAPTER XV. 
Other tndti are EraslYeneeB in Speedi— Slyneee and Disregard of Trotb. 

It is alleged against the members of this Society, as another bad feature in 
their character, that they are not plain and direct, but are evasive in their 
answers to any questions that may be asked them. 

There is no doubt that the world, who know scarcely anything about 
Friends, will have some reason, if they judge from their outwutl manner of 
expression, to come to such a conclusion. There is often a sort of hesitation 
in their speech. which has the appearance of evasiveness. But though there 
may be such an appearance, their answers to questions are f uU and accurate 
when finally given; and, unquestionably, there is no intention in them either 
to hold back anytUng or to deceive. 

This outward appearance, strange to relate, arises in part from an amiable 
trait in their character! Their great desire to speak the truth, and not to 
exceed it, occasions often a sort of doubtfulness of speech. It occasions 
them also, instead of answering a question immediately, to ask other ques- 
tions, that they may see the true bearings of the thing intended to be iknown. 
The same appearance of doubt runs also through the whole Society in all 
those words which relate to promises, from the same cause; for Friends, 
knowing the uncertainty of all human things, and the impossibility of fulfil- 
ling but provisionally, seldom, as I have observed before, promise anything 
positively, that they may not come short of the truth. The desire, therefore, 
of uttering the truth has in part brought this accusation upon their heads. 

Other circumstances also, to be found within the constitution of the 
Society, have a tendency to produce the same effect. 

In their Monthly, and Quarterly, and Yearly Meetings for discipline, they 
are taught by custom to watch the propriety of the expressions that are used 
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in the wording of their minntes, that these may accurately represent the 
sense, of the persons present. And this habit of caution about the use of 
"words in the affairs of their own Society^ naturally begets a caution concern- 
ing it also in their intercourse with the world. 

The peculiarities of their language produce also a shnilar drcumspection. 
!For where people are restrained from tiie use of expressions which are gene- 
rally adopted by others, and this on the belief that, as a highly professing 
people, they ought to be watchful over their words as weU as their actions^ 
a sort of hesitation will accompany them, or a pause will be perceptible, 
while they are choosing the proper words for a reply to any of ihe questions 
that may be asked them. 

Another bad quality which the woild has attached to the Society, is that 
of being a Sly People. This character has been long given them. We find 
it noticed by Pope : — 

"The Quaker aly, the Presbyterian bout." 

This charge is grounded on appearances. It arises in part from the last- 
mentioned feature in their character; for if men are thought cautious in the 
use of their words and evasiye in their answers, whether they be so or not, 
they will be marked as sly. 

It arises, again, from the supposed trait of want of animation, or of cold- 
ness of manners : for if men of good understanding, in consequence of a 
proper subjugation of their passions, appear always to be cool, they will have 
an appearance of wariness. 

It arises, again, from the great sobriety of Friends. For where men are 
always sober they appear to be always on their guard; and men who are 
always on their guard are reputed cunning. 

These circumstances of coolness and sobriety, when called into action, will 
only confirm the world in the opinion of the existence of the trait in question. 
For it will not be easy to deceive a man of but moderate understanduig, who 
never loses his senses either by intoxication or by passion. And what man 
in such habits will not make a better bargain than one who is hot in his 
temper, or who is accustomed to be intoxicated? 

Hence the trait arises from appearances, which are the result of circum- 
stances favourable to the morality of the Society's character. 

The last charge against the members of this community will be seen in a 
vulgar expression, which should have had no place in this book if it had not 
been a saying in admost everybody's mouth. The expression is, '^Though they 
will not swear they will lie." 

This trait has arisen in part from those different circumstances which have 
produced the appearance of evasiveness. For if people are thought evasive 
they will always be thought liars. Evasiveness and lying are almost synony- 
mous terms. It is not impossible also, if Friends should appear to give a 
doubtful answer, that persons may thence draw false conclusions, and there- 
fore suppose them to have spoken falsely. These two circumstances, of an 
apparent evasiveness, and probably of a deduction of conclusions from doubt- 
ful or imaginary premises, have, I apprehend, produced an appearance which 
the world has interpreted into evil. 

No trait, however, can be more false than this. I know of no people who 
regard truth more than Friends. Their whole system bends and directs to 
truth. One of the peculiarities of their language, or their rejection of many 
of the words which other people use, because they consider them as not 
religiously appropriate to the objects of which they are the symbols, serves 
«8 a constant admonition to them to speak the truth. 
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TMr prohMtloB of all ilaaderoiiB reporta, as formerly mentioiied, has h 
tendenoj to produce the same efieet; for detraction is forbidden, partlj oa 
the idea thai all such ramoan on character may be fake. 

They reject also the reading of plays and noyels, partly under » notion 
that the subjects and cirouBurtances in these are fictitious; and that a taste, 
therefore, for the reading of tbsee,* if aoquired, might f amiliuize th^ youtti 
witii fict^ms, and prodnoe in them a romantic and lying spirit. 

It is a feature^ i^gain, in their character, as we have seen, that they are 
remMkaUe for their punctaality in the performance of their words and en- 
gagements. But such punctuality implies nether more nor less than that the 
words spoken by them are generally fulfilled ; and if they are generally ful- 
filled, then the inference is, that all such words have been generally truths. 

To tiiis I may add, that their views on the subject of oaths, and their ideas 
of the character which it becomes them to sustain in life, must have a power- 
ful effect upon them in inducing an attention to the truth; for they consider 
Jesus Christ to have alx>lic^ed civil oaths, because he meant to introduce a 
mere excellent system than tiiat of <Ad; that is, because he meant it to be 
understood by his disdi^es, that he laid sudi an eternal obligation upon them 
to speak truth, that oaths wrae to be rendered unneoessaiy where p^soas 
made a profession of his religion. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

CbaxBdm of Wcmxax Fiienda. 



Having now amply inquired into the diaracter ci the Men, I dtaU say a 
few wOTds on the subject of that of the Women of this Society. For though 
it might have been supposed at first sight (all the members bdng cast as it 
were in one mould) that the same character would attadi to both; yet it must 
be obvicus, on f urthw consideration, that it cannot be whdly apfdicaUe to 
the female sex. 

It may be hud down as a truth, that the women of this Society share in 
the virtues of the men. They possess their benevolence, thdr independence 
of mind, and the other good fraats in their moral character. But they do 
not always partake of all their reputed imperfections. 

Hie want of knowledge, which was redconed among the Rulings of the 
mssi, can have no room as a charge against the women. 

For, first, let us compare the wmn^i with the men Friends. Now it 
generally hai^)ens in the worid that men have more literary knowledge than 
w<»nen ; but this is not so generally the caee in this Sodety. As the womm 
here are not taken from i£eir books, like the men, at an early age and put 
into trade, they have no bar, like these, to the further im(Mrovement of their 
minds. They adyanoe often in the acquisition of knowledge, w)iile the 
latter, in consequence of their attention to business, are kept stationary. 
Hence it happens that they are generally as well informed and have as great 
a variety of knowledge as these; so that they enffet no disparagement, as the 
women of the world do, by a comparison with the other sex. 

Ndther will the women of this Society be considered as deficient in know- 
ledge, if compared with women of other religious denominations. It is too 
much the practice, but particularly iii the h^er drdes, to educate females 
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IckT Bhow. Wd too teldom see » knowledge of the domestic duties. To 
dance weQ, to sing well, and to play well — these ai^ the usual accompliah- 
ments that are insisted on^ and they are insisted upon with an earnestness 
as if they included all the valuable purposes of life. Thus the beet part <^ 
youth is spent in the acquirement of trivial things ; or rather the acquire- 
ment of such things takes up so much time as to leave but little for moral 
and intellectual improvement. The great object, on the other hand, of the 
education of the females in question is utility and not show. '£hibj are 
taught domestic economy, or tiie cares and employments of a house. They 
are taught to become good wives and good mothen. ProhilAted the attain- 
m^iits of music and dMidng, and many of the corruptive amusements oi the 
world, they have ample time for the improvement of the understanding. 
Thus they have in general as good an education as other females as far as 
literary acquirements are concerned; so that whether they are compared 
-with tibe men of their own Society, or with the ether women of the island, 
they will not incur the imputation of a deficiency of knowledge. 

It must be obvious, too, that the money-getting spirit which the world has 
fixed upon as a blemish in the character of some of the men, can seldom be 
a trait in that of the women in this Society. For men are the principals in 
trade. They lay their plans for the getting' of money. They see the accumu- 
lating surplus rise, lliey handle it. ifiey count it. They remember it. 
The women, on the other hand, see it only in the disposition of their hus- 
bands or parents, who make probably a la^r aflowanoe for domestic wantv 
or gratifications than before. Hence a charge cannot so frequently be 
Inrought against them of a want of that spirituiAl-mindedness which is the 
great characteristic of the Society, as they have but littie to do with the 
mammon of the world. 

To these exceptions in womem iViends from the reputed imperfections of 
the men, I cannot help adding in tiiis i^ace that the females of tins Society 
are pecidiarly distinguishable for that which has been at all times ooasidtred 
as one of the brightest ornaments of tiieir sex. Modesty is particulaily cmi- 
qncuous in their looks and in their whole outward demeanour. It is oon- 
i^nous in their conversation. It is conspicuous also in their dress. And 
heate it may not be improper to observe, that whatever objections may be 
made to the Society*s apjparel, it is estimable as far as it gives this appear- 
ance of modesty to the females who wear it ; or rath«r, as far as it hinders- 
tibem from wearing the loose and indelieate ganaents which are frequentiy 
worn without any scruple by many of the females of the world. 

Women Friends, independentiy of their private, have that which no otiier 
body of women have, a public character. This is a new era in female 
history. 

When we look into the histoiy of women, it is melaaoholy to see the low 
estimation in which they have be^i held frcnn the earliest times» It is pos' 
■ible, because they have not possessed the strength of ccmstitution^ tiiat they 
may have been thought not to have had the intellect of men. It is possible^ 
beotuse domestic cares and the rearing of children have been consigned to 
them, that other occupations may not have been conndered as falUng within 
their province. But whatever may have been the causes, polygamy or 
concubinage has unquestionably be^i the greatest in hindering women from 
occupying a useful, dignified, imd important station in society. This custran 
has held them up as littie better than slaves, or than living toys or play- 
things. And tins custom has prevailed over a great portion of the globe,. 
&om times of the earliest antiquity to the present day. 
Among the many oiroumstapoes which contributed to give, importance to 
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women in EoMpe, we may reckon the introdnotion of cfaiTaby. Honour and 
humanity were th^ cfaaraoteriBtioe of this institution. Hence weakness was 
to be protected by it. And as weakness was more particularly the lot of 
women, so these became more peculiarly the objects of its care. Henoe, 
women began to feel a consequence which had been hitherto denied them. 
They were treated with politeness and tenderness by all, and men beg&n to 
be even solicitous of their applause. But though this was the case, chivalry 
did not elevate them beyond a certain height. It rendered a polite attention 
to them essentiaL But this attention was a homage to the toeakneM ol 
females, and not to their intellect It presupposed no capacity of usef olnefls 
in them; for everything in fact was to be cbne tor them, and they were to 
do but little for themselves. 

The revival of learning in the twelfth century was another cause of adding 
to the importance of women. As men became more learned, they began to 
respect the power of the human understanding. They began to be acquainted, 
by means of lustoiy, with the talents of women in former ages. They began 
to give a better education to their families. These circumstances produoed 
a more enlarged opinion of female genius. Hence learning became an instro' 
ment of giving new consequence to women. But it gave it to them on » 
principle different from that of chivalry; for whereas diivalry insisted upon 
a polite attention to them on account of the weakness of theur constitutions^ 
learning insisted upon it on account of the strength of their undastanding, 
or becMise tkey were intellectual and reasonable beings. 

But that which contributed most to make women important in society, 
was the introduction of the Christian religion. By the mild spirit wMch it 
diJSused it produced a certain suavity of behaviour towards them. By ^e 
abolition of polygamy it allowed of no division of a man's love axaong many 
women, but limited it to one. Thus it made one woman dearer than 
another, and of course every individual woman of consequence. By the 
abolition of polygamy it added to their consequence, by raising them frcHn 
the rank of slaves to that of the companions of men. This importance it 
increased again by the inculcation of specific duties towards them, and by 
the doctrine, that as all, without exception, were equally accountable for 
their actions, and the Divine Being was no respecter of persons, so aU, 
whether men or women, were of equal importance in his sight. 

But though Ghristianity has operated, as it always will where it is received 
in the heart, to the production of a tender attention to women, and to the 
procuring of an honourable station for them in society, we have yet to lament 
that this operation has not been more general, considering our puUic profes- 
sion of this religion, than we find it at the present day. Women are still 
weighed in a di&rent scale from men. Their education is still limited, as 
if their understandings, notwithstanding the honourable testimony which 
history has borne concerning them, were incapable of high attainments. If 
homage be paid to their beauty, veiy little is pidd to their opinions. Limits 
also are assigned to the sphere of their utility. To engage in other pursuits 
than they do would be thought strange. In short, the education they receive 
marks the inferic^ situation for which they are considered to be designed. 
Its tendency is mostly to outward show. Formed like dolls or playthings, 
which are given to children to captivate by outside appearances, they are 
generally rendered incapable of exhibiting great talents, or of occupying an 
important station in life. 

But it seems to have been reserved for Friends, as a religious body, to 
insist upon that full practical treatment and estimation of women which 
ought to take place wherever Christianity is professed. They have aoooid* 
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ingly giyen to the females of their own Society their proper weight in the 
scale of created beings. Believing them to have adequate capacities, and to 
be capable of great usefulness, they have admitted them to a share in the 
administnktion of almost all the offices which belong to their religious disci- 
pline; so that, independently of their private, they have a public character, 
like the men. 

I have already had occasion to observe, when treating on the subject of the 
discipline, that representatives were chosen by the men out of their own 
body to the different meetings which were then named. Just so it is with 
the women. Representatives are appointed out of these by the other women 
on similar occasions. I stated also that at certain times the men assembled 
by themselves; that they discussed the business that came before them; that 
they replied to those who supported opposite opinions to their own; and that 
the young men were present during these discussions. So it is with the 
women. They sit in council by themselves. They argue and reply in like 
manner. The young females are also present. I stated also that during 
these meetings of the men, one of them held the office of drawing up and re- 
cording the minutes of the proceedings or resolutions that had Uken place. 
The women also appoint one of their own body to the same office. I stated, 
again, that in these meetings of the men some were chosen as a committee, 
to act in particular cases. So also are women chosen to act as a committee 
by their own meetings. I explained the nature of the office of overseer; and 
I observed that there were overseers among the men. There are also over* 
seers among the women. I explained the nature of the office of elder; and I 
observed that there were elders among the men. The women have their 
elders likewise. The men were said to preach, as in other societies. The 
women are permitted to preach also. In short, if the men consider them- 
selves to be qualified for any office belonging to their religious discipline, 
they believe their women to be equally capable of holding the same. No 
distinction is made as to the powers of usefulness between the men and the 
women of this Society. There are few offices held by men, but there is a 
corresponding one for those of the other sex. The principal exceptions are, 
that they are not correspondents, arbitrators, legislators, or on committees of 
appeaL 

The execution of these and other public offices, by which the women 
Friends have an important station allotted them in Society, cannot but have 
an important influence on their minds. It gives them in fact a new cast of 
character. It imparts to them, in the first place, a considerable knowledge 
of human nature. It produces in them thoughl^ foresight, and judgment. 
It creates in them a care and concern for the distressed. It elevates their 
ideas. It raises in them a sense of their own dignity and importance as 
human beings, which sets them above everything that is little and trifling, 
and above aU idle parade and show. Fond as tbey are of the animal crea- 
tion, you do not see them lavishing their caresses on lap-dogs, to the contempt 
of the poor and miserable of their own species. You never see them driving 
from tiiop to shop, to make up a morning's amusement by examining and 
throwing out of order the various articles of tradesmen, giving them great 
trouble, and buying nothing in return. Ton never find them calling upon 
those whom they Imow to be absent from their homes, thus making their 
mimic visits, and leaving their useless cards. Nothing, in short, so ridiculous 
or degrading is known among them. Their pursuits are rational, useful, and 
dignified : and they may be said in general to exhibit a model for the em- 
ployment of time, worthy of the character they profess. 
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THE SOCIETY OF EKIENDS. 



CHAPTER I. 
Tn&adB ft happ7 people. 



If • penon were to judge of FiieiidB hy the general gravity of their ooui- 
tenances, and were to take into ooBsideiation, at the same time, the Gucnm- 
stance that they neyer partook of the amosements of the wodd, in which he 
plaoed a part of hia own pleaaures, he would be induced to oondade tha* thqF 
had dull and gloomy minda, and that they could not be^ upon the whole, a 
hiKppj people. Sudh a oondunon, however, would be contrary to the ituc^ 
On my firrt aoquaintaaoe with them I waa surprised, seeing the htUe yariefrf 
of their pursuits, at the hairiness which they appeared to enjoy; but as I 
came to a knowledge oi the constitution and state of the Society, the sohitiaii 
of the problem became easy. 

It will not be difficult to deyelop the subordinate causes of tins lu^fMBfiss. 
BeUgion, which indudes positive virtues and an absence from vices, joined 
to a peaceful consdence and a weU-grounded hope of a better life^ is the first 
and greatest cause of happiness, and may bdong to all: but I confine mysdf 
in this chapter to such causes as may be called subordinate, and in vdiich 
Friends are more particularly concerned. To show the first of these, I shaH 
view the Society m the three dasses <^ the rich, the middle, and the poor. 
Of the rich I may observe, that th^ are not so affluent in general as the rich 
of other bodies. Of the middle, that they are upon the whole in better dr- 
oumstances than others of the same dass in life. Of the poor, that they are 
not so poor as others in a similar condition. Now, the rich in the Society 
have, of course, as many of the comforts of life in their power as they desire. 
The middle classes in it have more of these than the middle classes of other 
denominations. The poor in it have ako more of these, in consequence of 
the handsome provision which is made for them, than others in a similar 
state of dependence. There is therefore, upon the whole, a greater distrUm- 
tion of the comforts of life among all the ranks of this Sodety than is to be 
found among any other community, in proportion to their numbers. But ^m 
superior state, in point of comfortaUe circumstances, ought to be undoubtedly 
a source of superior happiness; for where the eoraiarta of life are wanting, it 
is in vain to suppose that men are happy, unless their minds are mote than 
usually comforted by their religion. 

Another source of their happiness may be found in their domestie skoa- 
tion. Friends, as I observed before, in consequence of denying themsdves 
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the pleasures of the world, have been obliged to cherish those which are found 
in domestic life. In the fashionable world men and their wives seldom 
foUow th^ pleasures together. They resemble the little wooden figures of 
the man and the woman, which, by moving backwards and forwa^ in a 
BmaU painted house, denote the cluuQges of the weather. While one of these 
is within, the other is out of doors. But this is not the case with Friends. 
The husband and wife are not so easily separable. They visit gen^iaUy to- 
gether. They are remained as affectionate. You never hear of intrigues 
among them. They are long in each other's society at a time, and they are 
more at home than almost any other people: for neither the same pleasures 
nor the same occupations separate these as others. The husband is never 
seen at a play, nor at a tavern, nor at a dance. Ndther the naval nor the 
military profession summons hun abroad. He is seldom concerned in voyages 
as a mariner. Hence he must of necessity be much at home. Add to ^b, 
tiiat Friends have generally families, with the power of providing for them. 
But these circumstences render their homes agreeable to them^ and increase 
thdr domestic delights. 

A third source of the happiness of the members of this Society arises from 
the circumstance of their being almost constantly employed. Few are so 
miserable as those v^o have nothing to do, or who, unable to find employ- 
rnent^ feel a dull vacuum in their time. And the converse of this proposi- 
tion is equally true, tiiat the time of those flies pleasantly away who cm 
employ it rationally. But there is nurely such a being among IViends as a 
lazy person gaping about for amusement. Their trades or callings occupy 
the greater portion of their time. Their meetings of discipline, again, as luui 
been iJready shown, occupy their time, llie execution of the various offices 
to which they maybe appointed, such as overseers, elders, committee-men, or 
arbitrators in disputes, occupies more. Few, but particularly the more re^ 
■pectable, have many vacant hours. And here it may not be improper to 
remark, that the discipline of the Society, organized as it is, is productive of 
a cheerful and friendly intercourse of the members, or of a sociable manner 
of spending their time one with another. The Monthly Meetings usually 
bring two or three Particular Meetings together. The members of these, 
when they have despatched their business, retire to the houses of their friends^ 
where they take their refreshment and indulge in the pleasures of conversa- 
tion. The Quarterly Meetings, again, bring the Monthly Meetings of the 
county into one. Here, also, wh^ the business is over they partake of a 
similar repast. Hence a renewal of conversation and of friendship. The 
Yearly Meeting likewise brings many &om the Quarteriy Meetings together. 
And here individuals from all parts of the kingdom have an opportunity of 
seeing and conversing with one another. I may add, too, that many of 
tiiose in the interim who travd, whether on business, on pleasure, or on reli- 
gious errands, enlarge this friendly intercourse; for few Friends pass through 
the towns where members live without calling upon these; so that there are 
many sources within the customs and constitution of the Society that are 
productive of cheerful hours. It may be mentioned here that Friends 
acknowledge their relations to a much further d^ree of consanguinity than 
other people. 

But here it will probably be said, that these sources of happiness which 
have been hitherto described are common to many others. I grant that they 
are to individuals, but not to c(»nmunities at large. No Society has proba' 
bly so many of the ccnnf orts of life in its power, number for number and 
rank for rank, as that of Friends : none probably so wholly domestic : none 
wheire the members of it have such frequ^it intercourse with eacdi other, ov 
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where tliey we so oonneeted in the bonds of brotherly love : and none, atf 
far M I know men, who have Buch constant emplovment for their time. 

Having explained some of those which may be considered as positive 
sources of happiness to the Society, I shall now show what may be causes <^ 
unhappiness to others, and that Friends seldom partake of these. Such an 
exposition, however strange it may appear at the first sight, will be matoi- 
ally to the point : for though an exemption from the causes of the uneaniwaM 
of others can never be admitted as a proof of the existence of positive enjoy* 
ment among Friends, yet if the latter have solid sources of happiness of 
their own, and these are not in any material degree diminished by the causes 
of the uneasiness of the former, there will be left to them, because there will 
be no drawback, a certain portion of happiness with less alloy. And hare 
it is obvious at first sight, that the individuals belonging to this Society 
have not the same, nor so many wants) as others with respect to their plea- 
sures, and that they do not admit the same things to be component parts of 
them. Hence tiiey have not the same causes of imeasiness nom the chance 
of interruption. Hence also their happiness is more in their own power. 
What individual can annihilate the comforts which arise from their own 
industry, or their domestic enjoyments^ or their friendly intercourse with 
each other, or their employments which arise from their discipline, and from 
their trade and callings? But how easily are many of the reputed enjoy- 
ments of the world to be broken t Some people place their happiness in a 
routine of constituted pleasures. In proportion as these have been frequently 
resorted to, they will have got into the habit as the necessary enjoyments <^ 
life. Take away, then, from persons in such habits the power of these their 
ordinary gratifications, and you will make tiiem languid, and even wretched. 
There will be a wide chasm, which they will not know how to fill up; a dull 
vacuum of time, which will make their existence insipid ; a disappointment, 
which will carry with it a tormenting sting. In some of the hi^er circles 
of life, accustomed to such rounds of {^earare, who does not know that the 
Sunday is lamented as the most cruel interrupter of their enjoyments? — No 
shopping in the morning — no theatre or rout in the evening — ^nothing but 
duU, heavy church stares them in the faoe. But I will not draw the picture 
at full leng^th. I shall only observe, that where persons adopt a routine of 
constituted pleasures they are creating fictitious wants for themselves, and 
making their own happiness subject to interruption, and putting it into the 
power of others. Friends, however, by their total rejection of all the amuse- 
ments included in the routine alluded to, know nothmg of the drawbacks or 
disadvantages described. 

They are exempt, again, from several of the causes of uneasiness which 
attach to the world at large. Some go to the gaming-table, and ruin 
themselves and their families, and destroy the peace of their mi|ids; but 
Friends are never found injuring their fortunes or their happiness by such 
disreputable means. 

Others disturb the harmony of their lives by intemperate sallies of passion. 
It has been weU observed, that whatever may be the duration of a man's 
anger, so much time he loses of the enjoyment of life. Friends, however, 
have but few miserable moments on this account. A due subjugation of the 
passions has been generally instilled into them from early youth. Provoca- 
tion seldom produces in them any intemperate warmth, or takes away in any 
material degree from the apparent composure of their minds. 

Others, again, by indulging their anger, are often hurried into actions, of 
which the consequences vex and torment them, and ol which they cheax 
bitterly repent. But Friends endeavour to avoid quarrelling, and thQief<»e 
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they often steer clear of the party and family feuds of others. They aroid 
also, as much as possible, the law, so that they have seldom any of the law- 
suits to harass and disturb them which interrupt the tranquillity of others, 
by the heavy expense and by the lasting enmities they occasion. 

They are exempt also from many of the other passions which contribute 
to the unhappiness of the world at large. Some men have an almost boimd- 
less ambition : they are desirous of worldly honours, of eminent stations, or 
of a public name, and pursue these objects in their passage through life with an 
avidity which disturbs the repose of their minds. But Friends scarcely know 
any such feeling as that of ambition, and of course scarcely any of the torments 
that belong to it. They are less captivated by the splendour of honours 
than any other people ; and they had rather live in the memory of a few 
valuable friends, than be handed down to posterity for those deeds which 
generally constitute the basis of public character. 

Others, again, who cannot obtain these honouraUe distinctions, envy those 
who possess them. They envy the very coronet upon the coach as it passes 
by. But Eriends can have no such feelings as these. They pass in their 
pilgrimage through life regardless of such distinctions, or they estimate them 
but as the baubles of the day. It would be folly, therefore, to suppose that 
they would be envious of that which they do not covet. 

They are besides exempt &om some of the occasions of imeasiness which 
arise to others irom considerations on the subject of religion. Some people, 
for example, pry into what are denominated mysteries. The more they look 
into these the less they understand them ; or rather, the more they are per-> 
plexed and confounded. Such an inquiry, too, while it bewilders the under* 
standing, generally affects the mind. But Friends avoid all such curious 
inquiries as these, and therefore they suffer no interruption of their enjoy- 
ment from this source. Others, again, by the adoption of gloomy creeds 
give rise frequently to melancholy, and thus lay in for themselves a store of 
fuel for the torment of their own minds. But Friends espouse no doctrines 
which, while they conduct themselves uprightly, can interrupt the tranquillity 
of their minds. It is possible there may be here and there an instance 
where^their feelings may be unduly affected, in consequence of having carried 
the doctrine of the influence of the Spirit, as it relates to their own condition, 
beyond its proper bounds. But individuals who may fall into errors of this 
nature are, it is to be hoped, but few ; because any melancholy which may 
arise from these causes, must be the effect not of the genuine profession of 
the Society, but of a degenerate superstition. 



CHAPTEE n. 

Good which Friends hare done as a Society upon earth— by their general good example. 

When we consider man as distinguished from other animals by the rational 
and spiritual faculties which he possesses, we cannot but conceive it to be a 
reproach to his nature if he does not distinguish himself from these : or if 
he does not leave some trace behind him that he has existed rationally and 
profitably both to himself and others : but if this be expected of man con- 
sidered abstractly as man, much more will it be expected of him if he has 
had the advantages of knowing the doctrines of Christianity, and the sublime 
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•¥Mnriln of the g re at A.uthor of that rdigion. And ihe nme chmarwMan, I 
appvelieBd, willliold trae with raipeot to looieties of men. For if they hmw 
done no ffood dmioff their ezifteDoe, we e«mot lee how thej oen eecuie eem- 
tore, or tiiat it woiud not hare been better that they had not exiated aft aJL 
lliia oonaideration leada me to inquire what good Friends have done anoe 
their inatitation a» a Society upon earth. 

It was laid of iti membon in G^eorge Fox'i time, after their character had 
been eetabliahed, that "if thej did not stand, the nation would run into 
debancherj." By this I apprehend it was meant, that it was a desirable 
thing to have a people to look up to, who, residing in the midst oi a vicioaa 
community, processed to be followers of that which was right, and to resist 
the current of bad example in their own times; or that sudi a people naght 
be oonsideced as a leaven that might leaven the whole lump ; but thai, if 
this leaven were lost, the community might lose one of its visible inottementa 
to virtue. Now in this way Friends have had a certain general nsrfiiliHiin 
in the world. They have kept more, I i^rehrad, to first prinoipleB thsn 
any other people. They have affitided a moral example. This <»-g^mpi« 
ou^t to have been usdhd to otheis. To those who were well inclined it 
should have been as a torch to light up their virtue, and it should have been 
a perpetual monument for reproof to otheni, who were entering upon a career 
of vice. 

The first partioular good, after the general one now stated, whidi the 
members of this community have done, has been that they have shown to 
those vdio have been spectators of their conduct, that all persecution lor 
mattow of religion, as it is highly criminal in the eyes of the Supreme Beii^, 
so it is inadequate to the end proposed. This proposition, indeed, seems to 
be toleraUy well understood at the present day. At least, they whose minds 
have been well inf <Mmed adcaowledge it The history of martyrdmn, by 
whidi we learn how religion soars above all suflfiarmg; how the torments in- 
flicted on the body are unaUe to reach the mind; how the moral Qorencnat 
of the worid reigns triumphant upon earth; how tyranny and opptemicm fall 
prostrate bef <ne virtue, losing their malignant aim, has been one among 
other causes of this knowledge. But as history is known only to few, and is 
not remembered by all, Frimids are particularly useful, hy holding up the 
truth of the proposition to our daily sight; that is, by the example they con- 
tinue to afford of bearing thor testimony in all cases, where the civil magis- 
trate is concerned on the one hand, and their consciences on the other. 

A eeoond good which Friends have done, is hy showiitf , as a whole body^ 
the power of Christianity in the subjugation of the will of men, and its influ- 
ence on their character. 

They are living proofe, in the first instance, that human nature is not tiie 
stubborn thing which many have imagined it to be; that, howev^ it may be 
depraved, it is still corrigible, and that this correction is universally practic- 
able, for there are as various dispositions in this Society as in any other, in 
proportion to its numbers. Thev show that Christianity can alter the temper, 
that it can level enmities, and that there is no just occasion for any to 
despair. And they are living proofs, in the second, as to what kind of diar- 
acter Christianity, where it is rightly received, will produce. Th^ are living 
proofs that it can produce sobriety, inoffensiveness, simidicity, charity, peace, 
and the domestic and other virtues. Now, though every private Chnstian 
can show in himself an example of these effects, yet Friends show it, not by 
producing solitary instances, but as a body; the temper of the great mass <^ 
their members being apparently cast in the same mould, and their character 
as a Society being acknowledged to be that of a moral people. 
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And here I cannot but stop for a moment to pay a just tribate to the 
tystem of the Society as one of the best modes of the Christian religion ; for 
whether the doctrines which bdong to it, or whether the discipline which H 
{HM>mote8, or whether both of titem ccmjointly produce the effects whidi have 
been just rehkted; certain it is that they are produced. But that system of 
religion is surely the most excellent wMch jntMluces, first, the greatest, and 
seoo^idly, the most universal effect upon those who profess it. For what is 
the use of any peurticular creed, or where is the advantage of any one creed 
above another, if it cannot give the great characteristic marks of a Christian — 
a subjugated mind and a moral character? What signifies the creed of any 
particular description of Christian professors if it has no influence on the 
iieart ; or if we see professors among these giving way to their passions or 
affording an inconsistent example to the world? In America many Friends, 
influence by custom, adopted the practice of holding slaves. But on a due 
recurrence to their principles, they gave freedom to these unconditionally; 
thus doing another public good in the world, and ^ving another example of 
the power of religion on the mind. Some of the former masters of slaves gave 
th^n, with their freedom, a pecuniary comp^isation for the labour th^ 
had performed, over and above the necessary expenses attending their manU' 
mission. 

Friends have also given, in tiie reforms whidi, in the fore part of this 
work, I said they had introduced into legislation, a beautiful and practical 
lesson of juris^nradence to the governors of all nations. They have shown 
the inefficacy of ca^ntal punishments; that the best object in the punishment 
of offenders is their reformation; that this accords best with the genius and 
spirit of the Christian religion; and that while such a system, when followed, 
restcMres the abandoned to usefulness in society, it diminishes the number d 
crimes. 

They have shown, again, by iheax own example, that it is not so difficult 
for men to live peaceably together as has been usually believed ; and they 
have exhibited the means by which they have ^Eected this desirable end in 
life. And as they hare proved that this is practicable in private, so they 
have proved, as has already appeared, that it is practicaHe in puUic life; or, 
which is the same thing, they have shown that in the intercourse which 
exists betwe^i nations there is no necessity for wan. 

They hare shown and established by the two latt«r instances, botii of 
which relate to dvil goyemment, a proposition which seems scarcely to be 
b^eved if we judge by the practice of statesmen, but the truth of whidi 
ought for evOT to be insisted upon, that the policy of the gospel is superior to 
the policy of the world. 

IMb is a portion of the good which Friends have done since thdr appear- 
ance as a Society in the worid. What other good they have done it is not 
necessary to specify. Ahd as to what they would yet do if they were per- 
mitted to become universal legislators, it may be a pleasing subject for con- 
templation; but it does not faS. within the limits of the present chapter. 



CHAPTER IIL 

General opinion, that FriendB are on the decline as a Society. 

I have often heard it suggested as matter for conversation, whether 
Friends were increasing or decreasing in number; and the result has always 
been an opinion that they were a declining body. 
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Wben we consider the simplioity and even pMoBophy of the religion cl 
Friends, the preservation it affords firom the follies and difficulties of life, 
and the happiness to which it ultimately leads, we shall wonder that the 
progress of the Society in point of nmnber has not been greater than we find 
it. And when we consider, on the other hand, how cj^cult it is to be a 
member, how much it is against the temper and disposition of man to be 
singular or to resist the tide of custom and f asluon, and to undei^ an ordeal 
of suffisring on these accounts, we diall wonder that it has not been long ago 
extinct. 

That many are disowned by the Society, in consequence of which its num* 
bers are diminished, is true. That others come into it from other quarters, 
by which an increase is given to H independently of its own natural popula- 
tion, is true also. But whether the new members exceed the disowned, or 
the disowned the new, is the question to be resolved. Now no people have 
had better opportunities of ascertaining this point than Friends themselves. 
By means of their Monthly Meetings wy might with ease have instituted a 
census on a given day. They might have renewed such a census. They might 
have compared the returns in every case. But as no such census has ever 
been made, they themselves, though they have their ideas, cannot speak with 
particular accuracy on this subject. [For some years such a census has been 
taken, from which it appears that Friends are not decreasing, though they are 
not ">%ln«g great additions to their numbers. — Ed.] 

^The general opinion however is [or rather was, when our author wrote], 
and Friends, I apprehend, will not deny but lament it, that those who go 
out of the Society are more numerous than those who come into it by con- 
vincement; that its natural population does not counterbalance the duninu^ 
tion thus occasioned ; and thcorefore that there is, upon the whole, a decrease 
among them. 

Of the truth of this opinion some have adduced as a proof that the Quar- 
teriy Meetings have been reduced to three-fourths of tbeir original number. 
But this is not to be considered as a certain criterion of the fact For it is by 
no means uncommon to find, if the members decrease in one county that l^ey 
increase in another. It has also been adduced that many particular meet- 
ings have been broken up, or that meeting-houses in the country are stand- 
ing deserted without members to worship in them. But neither can this be 
considered as any infallible proof of the point. For it frequently happens 
that if they become less numerous in any particular village they become 
more so in some of the towns of the same county. Thus no true judgment 
can be formed upon these principles. The population of the Society in this 
respect, on account of its movements, resembles the sea; which, while it 
loses on one part of its shores or boundaries, gains upon another. 

There are, however, considerations which may be more decisive of the 
fact. 

In the time of Greorge Fox the number of those converted to his principles 
was immense. This number, if we consult all the facts that might be 
adduced on the occasion, continued to be large in after-times. Now it must 
be observed that Friends are a sober and temperate people; that they gene- 
rally marry at a proper age, and that they have large families. It is tiiere- 
fore impossible, if the descendants of the early members had continued in 
the Society, that their number should not have been much larger than we 
find it at the present day; and if so, there must have been a secession, or an 
expulsion, amounting, notwithstanding all influx by conversion or popula- 
tion, to a decrease. 

It is obvious, again^ that in consequence of their industry and their frugal 
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)iabit8, Friends must almost unavoidably grow rich. Now if the descendants 
of the early members had remained in the Society, we should have seen 
more overgrown fortunes in it than among others, in proportion to their 
numbers. But this is contrary to the fact. The very richest, as the world 
now goes, would not be considered to be particularly rich; and it is a truth 
that those who are affluent among them have generally been the founders, 
by means of their industry and integrity, of their own fortunes. 

It is, &gsAn, a matter of observation among Friends, now grown into a 
truth, that if men grow rich in the Society their grandchildren generally 
leave it. But surely this amounts to a confession that in a particular part 
of the Society there are the seeds of a regular and successive decrease. 

That Friends then, upon the whole, are a defining body there can be no 
doubt. Against this decrease we cannot set ofif any great increase by admis- 
sion into membership. The dress, the language, the fear of being singular, 
the discipline with its various restraints, the unwillingness of men to suffer 
where Buffering can be avoided — ^these and other circumstances are great 
impediments in the way of an entrance into this Society; and to this I may 
add, that applications for admission into it are not always complied with. 
While I state the above fact I lament it. I lament that there should be any 
diminution of number among those who have done so much good in the 
world, and who have so jusUy obtained the reputation of a moral people. 
This consideration will lead me to inquire into the causes of this decline. It 
will impel me also to inquire into the means of remedy. How far I may be 
successful in the latter attempt I am unable to say. But it will always be a 
pleasing consideration to me to have tried to prevent the decrease of a virtu- 
ous people. 

With respect then to the causes of this decline, to which I shall confine 
myself in tins chapter, they will be found in the causes of disownment. Now, 
of these, some may be called original and immediate, and others original and 
remote. 

Of original and immediate, the first is what Friends call Mixed Marriage. 
It has before been stated that those who married out of the Society used to 
be disowned. 

A second wiU be found in Tithes. They who pay these are ultimately dis- 
owned. They are disowned as well for the payment of lay-tithes as of those 
which are ecclesiastical. 

Of the original and remote a very prolific cause is the pursuit of Trade, 
connected as it is with the peculiar habits of the Society, and a residence 
within the towns. 

To show this I must observe, first, that the poor, comparatively speaking, 
are seldom disowned, for they know that they shall never be so well pro- 
vided for in any other society. I by no means intend to say that the poor 
do not remain in the Society from an attachment to its principles, but that 
the other may be a political motive also. I must observe, again, that the 
members of the middle classes are also, comparatively speaking, but seldom 
disowned. These must live by trade; but if so, they cannot be better off 
than in membership. The direct conclusion then from these observations 
will be, that the greater number of those who are disowned will be found 
among the rich, or among such as are growing rich. Hence it appears that, 
as far as this original and remote cause is concerned, my inquiry must be, 
how it happens t^t members of this particular class should be excluded from 
membership more than those of any other. 

In answer to this inquiry I must say, as I have observed before, that those 
in trade having as good ab^ities, and as much diligence and integrity as 
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otltfln, wiU ittoc«ed at well at othen in it; bat thai, haiing fewer s oupoo b oI 
oatgoingi, their sayings will be generally greater. Henoe they will bave 
before £eir eyes the sight of a greater aocnmolation oi wealth. But in pro- 
portion as such aecumnlation of sabstance is beheld, the love of it increaoos. 
Now while this loye increases, or while their hearts are unduly fixed on tiie 
Biaminon of the worid, they allow many little inconsistencies in their children 
to escape their reproof. JBut besides this, as religion and the love of the 
mammon of the world are at variance, they have a less spiritual disc^mnent 
than before. Henoe they do not see the same irregularities in the same 
Bght. From this omission, then, to <^eck these irregularities on the one 
hand, and from this decay of their spiritual vision on the other, their diildren 
have greater liberties allowed th^n than others in the same Society. But 
as thfMe experience this indulgence, or as these admit the customs and 
fthBhions of the worid, they grow more fond ot them. Now, as they live in 
towns, the spsak that is excited is soon fanned into a flame. Fashion and 
^Mhionable things, which they cannot but see daily bef <»e their eyes, begin 
to get the dominion. When they are visited by whc^esome advisers, t£ey 
disHke the interference. They Imow they shall be rich. They begin to 
think the djadpline of the Society a cruel restraint. They begin to dislike 
the Societv its^; and, oommitting irregularities, they are sometimes in con- 
sequence disowned. But if they ^uld ox^H>e disownment themsdves, they 
entail it generally upon their children. These are brought up in a still 
looser manner tlmn themselves. The same process goes <m with these as 
with their parents, but in a stiU higher degree, till a conduct utteriy incon- 
sistent with the principles oi the Society occasions them to be s^Miated £r(Mn 
it. Thus in the same manner as war, according to the old saying, begets 
poverty, and poverty peaoe; so the pursuit of tn^e, with the peculiar habits 
ol the Society, leads to riches, riches to fashion and licentiousness, and 
fashion and Itoentioasness to disownment : so that many individuals educate 
their children as if there were to be no Friends in the second generati<m frcnoi 
themsdves. And thus, though, strictly speaking, irregularities are the im- 
mediate occasion of these disownments, they are ultimately to be attributed 
to the original and remote cause, as now described. I hope I shall ^lot be 
understood as involving the rich in a promiscuous censure. I know as 
amiaUe examples among these, and among their children, as among others 
of the Society. But we must naturally expect more deviations among the 
rich, number for number, than among others. 

That the foregoing is by no means an unreasonable account I shall show, 
in some measure, by an appeal to facts. The American Friends sprang from 
the English. The Engluh, thougii drained in consequence, w^re still con- 
siderable when compared with the former. But it is remarkable that the 
American exceed the English by at least five times their number at the pre- 
sent day. Now it must undoubtedly be o(mfessed, that the American have 
advantages, as far as this fact is oonowned, which the English have not. 
They have no tithes as a cause of disownment. Their families also, I believe^ 
increase more rapidly. Many persons also, as will be the case in a countiy 
that is not fully settled, live in the neighbourhood of Friends, but at a distance 
from those of other denominations ; and therefore, wishing to worship some- 
where, seek membership with the former. Besides, in America Friends are 
so numerous as to bear a larger proportion to the general population. This 
circumstance renders them more respectaUe, and their children less disposed 
to leave a Society so generally esteemed. But I i^prehend that a great 
cause of the disparity of the numbers of the two lies in another circumstance, 
namely, in the diff^enoe of their situation; that whereas the great p<^Nila- 
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tion of the Society in England is in tlie towns, witH but a remnant in the 
country, the great population in America is in the country, with but a rem- 
nant in the towns. The number of Friends is undoubtedly great in one or 
two of the cities in America, but the whole town-population is not great 
when compared with the whole country- population there. And that the 
Americans themselves believe that the place of the residence of their mem- 
bers is connected in some measure with the increase and deorease of their 
Society, it is fair to presume from this circumstance : that in several of the 
Quarterly Meetings in America advice has been given to parents to bring up 
their children in the country, and as little as possible in tiie towns. 

Another of \he original and remote causes is education. This, as it 
becomes promotive of the diminution of the Society, is of two kinds. The 
first may be called alien. The second is such as is afforded in the Society 
itself. 

Some par^its growing rich, and wishing to give their children a better 
education than they can get in their own schools, send them to others to be 
instructed. Now, the result has not been desirable, where it has been de- 
signed that such children should be continued members. For how is a poor 
solitary boy to retain the peculiarities belonging to his religious profession in 
the face of the whole school ? Will not his opinions and manners be drowned, 
as it were, in the torrent of the opinions and manners of the rest? How cau 
he get out of this whirlpool pure? How on his return will he harmonize 
with his own Society? Will not either he or his descendents leave it? Such 
an education may make him, undoubtedly, both a good and an enlightened 
man — and so far one of the most desirable objects in life will have been 
accomplished — but it certainly has a tendency to weaken the peculiar pro- 
fession of Friends. 

The education which is afforded in the Society itself is divisible again into 
two kinds; into that which is moral or religious, and into that which is 
literary or philosophical. 

It must undoubtedly be confessed, in looking into that whidi is moral or 
religious, that sufficient care is not always taken with regard to youth. We 
sometimes see fathers and sons, and mothers and daughters, so different in 
their appearance and deportment, that we should scarcely have imagined 
them to be of the same family. I am not now speaking of those parents 
who may live in towns, and who may be more than ordinarily devoted to the 
mammon of the world; but of some who, living both in town and country, 
give an example of a Uberal and amiable spirit, and of a blameless conduct 
to the world. That the former should neglect and lose sight of their oflfepring, 
when their moral vision is clouded by an undue eagerness after money, is not 
to be wondered at, but that the latter should do it is surprising. It is cer- 
tainly true that some of these are too indulgent in their families, eontraiy to 
the plan and manner of their own education, or that they do not endeavour 
to nip in the bud all rising inconsistencies. The consequence is, that their 
children get beyond control in time, when they lament in vain their departure 
from the simpHcity of the Society. Hence the real cause of their disown- 
ment, which occasionally follows, is not in the children running out of 
bounds, but in the parents running out of bounds in the manners of their 
children. And here I may add, that some parents dwelling too much on the 
disuse of forms in religion, because such disuse is inculcated by their own 
doctrines, run into the opposite extreme, and bring up their children in too 
much ignorance of the general plan of Christianity, as it is laid down in the 
letter of the Scriptures. 

With respect to education, as far as it is literary or philosophical, it is 

20 
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frequently sufficient for those upon whom it is bestowed. But it does not 
appear to me to be carried to its proper extent in the case of the children of 
the rich, when I consider how friendly it might be made towards the pro- 
motion of yirtue. Some, we know, growing wealthy, have had children when 
they were poorer, and when in thb poorer state they have given them an 
education which was suitable to it, not calculating upon their future rise in 
life. But their children, having had such a limited education, have not had 
that which has been proper for their subsequent station. Others, again, who 
have been bom in better circumstances, have, on account of an undue appre- 
ciation of human knowledge, educated their children as improperly for tiieir 
station as the former. The children, then, in both these cases, have not had 
an education sufficient, with the prospect of riches before them, to keep them 
out of the way of harm. They have not, in addition to any religious instruc- 
tion, had that taste given them for sublimepursuits which should make 
them despise those which were frivolous. Thus many of the corruptive 
opinions, fashions, and amusements of the world have charmed them. Giving 
way to l^ese they have been overcome; when overcome, they have run into 
excesses; and for these excesses they have been disowned. But with a 
better education, they would probably have thought all such corruptive 
opinions, fashions, and amusements below their notice, and unworthy of their 
countenance and support. * 



CHAPTER IV. 

SappoMd lemodlM for the diminution of Mmie of these catues. 

I purpose now to suggest, as briefly as I can, such remarks as, if adopted, 
might possibly operate as remedies to some of the evils which have been 
described. In doing this I am aware of the difficulties that await me. I am 
sensible that I ought not to be too sanguine as to the result of all my obser- 
vations upon this subject, and yet I cannot but think that I may be success- 
ful in some of them. Arduous, however, as the task, and dubious as my 
success may be, I am encouraged on the prospect of being at least partially 
useful to undertake it. 

On the first of the original and immediate causes which have been men- 
tioned, I mean mixed marriages, I shall have but little to say. I do not see 
how it is possible, while the Society means to keep up a due subordination 
among its memb^, not to disown such as may marry out of it. In mixed 
families, such as these marriages produce, it is in vain to expect that l^e 
discipline can be carried on, as has been shown in a preceding chapter. And 
without this discipline the Society could hardly keep up, in the extensive 
manner it does, the character of a moral people. I think, however, that 
some good might be done by regulations to be universally observed. Thus, 
they who are deputed to inform the disowned of their exclusion from mem- 
bership, should be of the most amiable temper and conciliatory manneis. 
Every unqualified person should be excluded from these missions. Permis- 
sion should be solicited for both the married persons to be present on such 
occasions. It is difficult to estimate the good effect which the deputed, if of 
sweet and tender dispositions, or the bsui effects which the deputed, if of 
cold and austere manners, might have upon those they visited, or what bias 
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it might give the one in particular who had never been in membership, for 
or against the Society. Permission also might be solicited, even when the 
mission was over, for future friendly opportunities or visits, which would 
show in the Society itself a tender regard and solicitude for the welfare of its 
former members. It is not at all improbable, from the impression which 
such apparent regard and solicitude might occasion, that the children of the 
visited, though not members, might be brought up in the rules of member- 
ship. And, finally, it appears to me to be desirable that the disowned, if 
they should give proof by their own lives and the education of their children, 
of their attachment to the principles of the Society, and should solicit 
restoration to membership, should be admitted into it again, without exacting 
from them painful or improper acknowledgments, or whoUy as new and con- 
vinced members. 

With respect to the second of the immediate and original causes, which is 
to be foimd in tithes, I may observe that it is, as far as I can collect, but a 
small and an inferior one; few being disowned on this account, and still 
fewer now than formerly. It would be desirable, however, few as these in- 
stances may be, to prevent them. But I fear that no remedy can be pointed 
out in which Friends would acquiesce, except it could be shown that a dis- 
tinction might be made between the payment of ecclesiastical and lay 
tithes, which would not interfere with the great tenets of the Society on this 
subject. 

A third cause of disownment, but this belongs to the original and remote, 
was shown to be the pursuit of trade, connected as it is with the peculiar 
habits of the Society, and a residence in the towns. I may propose as 
remedies for this : "First, that parents should be careful to exhibit a good 
example to their children. Secondly, as I have before observed, that they 
should prescribe to themselves moderation in the acquisition of weialth, either 
by relinquishing trade at a given time, or by dealing out the profits of it 
more liberally than common in the way of benevolence, so that their children 
in each case may never have the prospect of a large moneyed independence 
before their eyes. Or, lastly, that they should give them a better education 
than they do at present; on which subject, according to the prescribed order 
of things, I am now to speak. 

A fourth cause, then, but this belongs also to the original and remote, was 
shown to exist in education. And education, as it was promotive of the 
diminution of the Society, was of two kinds. 

With respect to that part of it which is alien, the remedy is easy. There 
has been great difficulty in procuring proper schoolmasters, I mean such as 
have been members. Two reasons may be given for this. The first is, that 
the Society having been backward in s^ording due encouragement to learn- 
ing, few of any great literary acquisitions have been brought up in it. The 
second is, that persons have foimd that they could make much less of their 
time in such a line of employment than in the way of trade. But surely 
Friends, as a body in comfortable and independent circumstances, might 
easily remedy the evil. Does not a man who devotes his time to the instruc- 
tion of youth, deserve to be made as comfortable as the man who sells silver 
utensils, or bracelets, or ear-rings, or other articles of trade? Is there any 
comparison between the moral usefulness of these? Is there any profession 
more useful than that which forms the youthful mind? or, rather. Is it not 
the most important profession in the state ? 

It is but justice to Friends to observe, that they are taking more pains than 
formerly in the promotion of this object. I am told that there are more 
private seminaries now kept by members of the Society, for the education of 
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the youth belonging to it, than eyen before the institution of Aekwortii 
SohooL 

With retpect to the education which k acquired in the Society itself tiie 
remedy is not difficult. This education was shown to be <^ two kinds. 

On that part of it which is moral or religious, I may observe that the 
remedy is in the pareaits themselves. The ^it thing to be recommended is 
a universal vigilance over the disposition and manners of childr^Ei« bo that 
no censurable appearance, whether In temper or in conduct, may be allowed 
to pass without suitable notice or reproof; or that the bad, which promises 
to be corruptive of morals, should no sooner make its a[^>ea£a&ce thAn it 
should be cut o£f. In cases of so much importance as where the happiness 
both el parents and children is concerned, the form^ should be peculiarly 
circumspect. They should not talk about things, but insist upon them on 
idl proper occasions. They should not point out, but redress. They should 
not lop off the branches, but lay the axe to the root. And surely youtii is 
the b^ season for such wholesome interference. It is, in the ^sxt place, the 
season in which a remedy is practicable; for we are assured, if "we train up 
a child in the way he should go, that when he is old he will not depart from 
it." It is, secondly, the season in which it is most practicable; for can we 
hope to bend the tree so easily to our £orm as the si^>lii^ from whence it 
came ? And, thirdly, it is the seascm in which only it is practicable; for will 
not a small irreguludty grow, if uncontrolled, to a greater? Will not one 
irregularity, also, if not properly checked, give birth to others? And may 
not these be so incorporated into the inner man in a course of time, that it 
maybe as difficult for parents to eradicate them as Cor the Ethiopiaa to 
dumge his colour, er the leopard his spots? But surely Friends ought to 
know the im^opriety of undue indulgences in their families as well as any 
other people. Is not the early subjugation of the will a doctrine more par- 
ticulany adopted by them as a Society? Without such a subjugation do they 
not conceive the mind to be in an unfit state to receive the admonitions of 
the Spirit of IVuth, and of course to make a true proficiency in religion? Do 
they not conaid^ themselves also as a highly professing people, and do ^ef not 
know that the world expects more from them than firom others ? But how 
can their children ever perpetuate this extraordinary cjiaract^ after ihem^ 
or show that their parents possessed it, unless they are brought up in a pecu- 
liarly guarded manner? In addition to these observations, it may be recom- 
mended that parents should be careful to give their children what may be 
called a literal instruction in Christianity, in contradiBtinction to pare 
Theism, or to those -doctrines which they conceive may come from the teach- 
ings of the Holy Spirit, so that they may have a more intimate knowledge 
of all their principles as a Christian body. 

With respect to that part of education which may consist of knowledge as 
it is literary or philosophical, I conceive it might be attended with advantage 
to cany it to a greater extent than has hitherto been practised in the Society, 
but particularly the latter. Nothing is so delightful to youth as experimental 
philosophy, by which they see the causes of things unfolded to their view. 
No science takes their attention more, or inclines &em, in the further pursuit 
of it, to be satisfied with home. And yet I doubt whether this branch of 
learning be not almost wholly neglected in the Society's schools.^ The edu- 
cation which is received in the Society, as it consists of the two kinds of 
knowledge described, is not, in my apprehension, carried far enough so as to 

* These schools ^ing chiefly designed for the middle and poofer classes, they accon^pUsh i 
the purpose of their institutioix with a plain but substantial elemetntary education.— Ed. 
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suit tiie pecoBar ^tnation of the cbildren of the ricb. Ilieie ai« Cbey wlio 
are most m daager. These are thej who, havkig the proepect of weallb 
before them, have the prospect of being' able Ho proenre destructiye pleasiH«8. 
These are they who, having the prospect of independence, do net fear the 
opinion of the worid, or the lose of reputation in it, like those who ha/ve their 
livelihood to obtain by their own industry. Now it should be the particular 
object of the edncalaon of these, as indeed it should of t^ rich persons, wo to 
instruct them that while they are obliged to live in the* worid, they may be 
enaUed to live out of i% or deny it; so that when seated amidst its comiptrve 
opinions, amusements, and fashions, they should estmiate them as below 
i^ir notice, and as utterly unworthy of their countenance and support. 

I i^ouM be sorry if, in holding up this species of ecKication to further 
encouragement, as a preservative of the morals of the children of rich paB-ent9 
amidst the various temptations of life, I were to be thought to endeavonr to 
take away in any degree the necessity of the mflaence of the Holy S^rit on 
^e mind of man; or to deny that this Spirit ought not to be resorted to as 
^e first and best guide, both by rich and poor, during their pilgrinn^ upon 
earth. For who can teach us best to deny the worid ? Who can teach uer 
best to estimate its pursuits? "Who can instruct us best to resist its tempta- 
tions? To the Divine Being then we are first to lock up, as to him who can 
be the best author of all our good, and the surest averter of all our evils; who 
can i^ply the best remedy to the imperfections of our nature; and who, wMe 
he leads us in safety, can lead us into the way of truth. But when we con- 
sider how many are inattentive, on account <A the cares, and pleasures*, aaid' 
fashions, and prejudices, and customs of the world, to the secret notices of 
Divine grace, I cannot help considering that we may be allowed to haever 
secondary and subordinate helps to our virtue. As the discipline of the 
Society may produce and preserve a certain purity of Hfe, so may a Hterary 
and philosophical education operate to the same end. Such an edlicaftijo» is<, 
in its general tendency, a friend to the promotk>n of virtue, and to the &^ 
oouragement of vice. It sets us often unquestionaUy above many (rf Hie 
oorrupUve opinions and customs in the midst of which we Hve. It leads us 
ako frequently to the contemplation of the Divine Being in all the variety of 
his works. It gives us amiable, awful, and sublime conceptions of hira. As 
far^ therefore, as it is capable of doing this, it is a useful, though it be only 
a subordinate source of our purity, and we may therefore adopt it innocently. 
But we are never to forget, at the same time, that though it may help us 
occasionally to resist corrupt temptations, and to encourage deslraMe propen- 
sities, yet it cannot do everything for us that is necessary; amd that we- ai^* 
never to overlook, on this account, the necessity of the influence ci the Holy 
Spirit. 

To show in what the education which, under these Snntatione, I am going 
to propose, may consist, I shall revive the controversy between the phUoso- 
phical moralists and the Friends, as described in a previous chapter. The 
philosophical mOTalists contended, That knowledge was to be preferred, as 
being more to be relied upon than |H*ohibition8; that prohibitions were often 
causes of greater evil than they were intended to prevent; that they them- 
selves were friends to occasional indulgences,' that they saw nothing neces- 
sarily or inherently mischievous in the amusements of the wtwld; that it was 
not wise to anticipate danger by looking to distant prospects where the things 
were innocent in themselves; that ign<»%nce of vice was no guardian of 
moraU; that causes and not sub- causes were to be contended agamst; and 
thai there was no certain security but in knowledge and a love of virtue. 
To this it was readied by Friends^ Tliat prohibitions were sanctioned by divine 
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authority; that at far as they related to the corrupt amuaein^its of the world 
they were implied in the spirit of Christianity; that the knowledge which 
should he promotiye of virtue could not be inculcated without them ; that 
knowledge, again, if it were to be acquired by the permission of occasional 
indulgences, or by being allowed to pass through scenes which might be 
dangerous to virtue, would be more ruinous than ignorance by a prohibiti<m 
of vice; that ignorance of vice was an essential in Christian morals; and that 
prohibitions, therefore, were indispensably necessary, and better to be relied 
upon than any corrupt knowledge which might anse from an acquaintance 
with the customs of the world. 

This, then, was the state of the controversy as described in the chapter 
referred to. And in this state it was left But to explain the education I 
have in view, I shall now bring it to a conclusion. 

I must observe, then, that md philosophical moralists had the advantage 
of Friends in this controversy, inasmuch as they supposed that knowledge 
was a better safeguard to morals than a mere ignorance of vice; but they 
failed in this, that they permitted this knowledge to be acquired by passing 
through scenes which might not be friendly to virtue. Now this latter per- 
mission is inadmissible in a Christian education; for no Christian youth ought, 
if it can be avoided, to be permitted to see or to hear that whidi ought not 
to be uttered or exhibited by a Christian. On the other hand. Friends had 
the advantage of the philosophical moralists, inasmuch as they conadered 
ignorance to be better than corrupted knowledge : but thev failed in this, that 
they seemed to rely upon ignorance of vice as a safeguara against it, without 
a proper proportion of knowledge. The education then to which I allude 
ought to embrace the most valuable positions of both. It should consist of 
knowledge, and it should consist of wise prohibitions also. Knowledge and 
prohibitions are inseparable. While the mind is gaining knowledge it should 
be kept innocent; and while it is kept innocent, it should be gaining know- 
ledge. Youth should have that kind of knowledge instilled into tiiem by 
which they should discern the value of the prohibitions which are enjoined 
them. They should have such and so much knowledge, that if they were 
accidentally placed in the way of the things prohibited, they should be able 
to look them in the face, and pass through them without injury. This is 
that education which, ¥rithout superseding the necessity of the influence of 
the Holy Spirit, has a tendency to enable persons, wmle they live in the 
world, to live out of it, or to deny it. 

But lest I should not be clearly understood upon this subject, I will ex- 
emplify how such an education would operate to the end proposed. 

And, first of all, knowledge may be acquired by reading. Now there are 
two kinds of reading — ^the one useful, the other dangerous. By the premises 
I am to adopt the nrst, and to prohibit the last If, then, I accustom my 
child to the best and purest models of ancient and modem literature, I give 
him a certain taste for composition. If I accustom him to the purest and most 
amiable sentiments, as contained in these, I give him a love of virtue. If I 
heighten these sentiments by beautiful selections from the more pure and 
amiable sentiments of Christianity, I increase that love. If I give him in 
my own conduct an example, he sees me practise that which I recommend. 
I give him then a taste for the purest rea(&ng and the choicest composition; 
and I offer to his notice, at the same time, a certain system of morality which 
he cannot but gradually adopt as his own. 

Now, I would ask, what influence could a novel have upon a mind fonned 
in this manner, if thrown accidentally in his way? If its composition were 
but moderate, as is the case with most of them, it would not suit the taste of 
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my child. If its sentiments were impure, it would disgust him. These would 
be so contrary to the taste and to the feelings he had acquired, that the 
poison in such a hook, like a baU fired at a globular surface, would slide off 
without detriment to the morals of my child. 

Knowledge, again, may be acquired in the course of amusements, and of 
such as may be resorted to within doors. Now of these again there are two 
kinds — the innocent and the corruptiye. By the premises I am to be con- 
cerned with the first only. If, then, I accustom my child to mathematical 
and philosophical pursuits; if I excite him to experiments in these; if I assist 
him in measuring the motions of the heavenly bodies, and in discovering the 
-wisdom and power of Omnipotence as displayed in these; if I occasion him 
to be interested in the contemplation of such objects, what have I done for 
my child? Have I not called out his intellectual faculties? Have I not 
laid in him the foundation of a serious and a thoughtful mind? Have I not 
accustomed him to solid things, in opposition to those that are light ; and to 
sublime things, in opposition to those that are frivolous? Have I not incul- 
cated in him a love for science? But take my child, after he has been accus- 
tomed to such thoughts and such subjects, to the theatre ; let the pantomime 
display its various attracting scenes to Ids view, and will he not think his 
entertainment low and superficial in comparison of that which he left at 
home? 

Knowledge, again, may be acquired by amusements which are out of doors. 
These, again, may be innocent or exceptionable. As before, I have nothing 
to do but with the former. If, then, I accustom my child to range the fields 
as an employment promotive of his health, and connect this healthy exercise 
with the entertainment of botanical pursuits—do I not, in examining with 
him the shape, the colour, and the mechanism of plants and flowers, confirm 
in him his former love of the works of nature ? Do I not confirm his former 
notion of the wisdom and power of Omnipotence ? Do I not teach him, by 
these and the other pursuits which have been mentioned, that all recreations 
ahould be innocent, and that time should be wisely employed? But hark! 
another amusement, and one of those which are followed out of doors, is at 
hand. The hounds are in view, and fast approaching. My son is accident- 
ally solicited to join them. He would ask my permissioii; but I am absent. 
At length he goes. He follows them in wild tumult and uproar for an hour. 
He sees some galloping over hedges and ditches like madmen, and hazarding 
their persons in a presumptuous manner. He sees others ride over the culti- 
vated fields of their neighbours, and injure the rising com. He finds that 
all this noise and tumult, all this danger and injury, are occasioned by the 
pursuit of a little hare, whose pain is in proportion to the joy of those who 
follow it. Now can this diversion, educated as my child has been, fascinate 
him? Win he not question its innocence? And will he not question its 
consistency as a natural pursuit, or as an employment for his time? 

It is thus, then, that knowledge wiU be found to operate as an artificial 
and innocent preservative against the destructive pleasures of the world. 
But prohibitions without knowledge will be but of little avail where there is 
a prospect of riches, and the power of gratifying any improper appetites as 
they may arise. But by knowledge we shall be able to discover the beauty 
of tilings, so that their opposites, or the things prohibited, will cease to charm 
us. By knowledge we shall be able to discern the ugliness of the things 
prohibited, so that we shall be enabled to loathe them if they should come 
in our way. And thus an education conducted upon the principles of know- 
ledge may operate to the end proposed. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Education oontinned, as oonaisting of knowledge and prohibitiona. 

When we consid^ that men have all the same moral nature, we wond^, 
at the first sight, at the great difference of conduct which they exhilnt on 
earth. But when we consider the power of education upon the mind, we 
seem to lose our surprise. If men m all countries were educated alike, we 
should find a greater reeemblanoe in their character. It is, in short, educa- 
tion whidi makes the man ; and as education appears to me to be of so much 
importance in life, I shall make it the subject of this and the succeeding 
chapter. 

All education should haye two objects in view: the opening of the under- 
standing, and the improvement of the heart. Of the two, the latter is most 
important. There cannot be a question whether the person of the most desir- 
able character be the virtuous or the learned man. Without virtue know- 
ledge loses half its value. Wisdcmi without virtue may be said to be merely 
political ; and such wisdom, whenever it belongs to a man, is little better 
than the cunning or craftiness of a fox. A man of a cultivated mind without 
an unshaken love of virtue is but a dwarf of a man. His food has done him 
no good, as it has not contributed to his growth. And it would have been 
better for the honour of literature if he had nevw been educated at aU. The 
talents of man, indeed, considering him as a moral being, ought always to be 
subservient to religion. ** All phUosophy," says the learned Cud worth, ^'to 
a wise man, to a truly sanctified mind, as he in Plutarch speaketh, is but 
matter for divinity to work upon. Beligion is the queen of idl those inward 
endowments of the soul; and all pure natural knowledge, all vii^n and un- 
deflowered arts and sd^ices, are her handmaids, that rise up and call her 
blessed.** 

Now, if the opening of the understanding and the ImfHrovement of the 
heart be the great objects to be attained, it will follow that both knowledge 
and wise prohibitions should always be component parts of the education of 
youth. The latter have been adopted by Friends ever since the institution 
of their Society. The former they have been generally backward to promote, 
^ at least to any considerable extent. That they have done good, however, by 
their prohibitions, though unacconq>anied by any considerable knowledge, 
it would be disingenuous not to acknowledge. But this good has been chiefly 
confined to the children of those who have occupied middle stations in the 
Society. Such children have undoubtedly arrived at the true wisdom of life 
at an early age, as I have abeady described, and have done honour to ike 
religion they professed. But prohibitions without knowledge have not been 
found to answer so well among the children of those who luive had the pros- 
pect of a large moneyed independence before them, and who have not been 
afraid either of the bad opinion of their own Society or of the bad opinion of 
the worid. It has been shown, however, that knowledge with prohilntions 
would in all probability be useful to these — that it would have a tendency to 
enable them, in the perilous situation in which they are placed, to stand 
against corrupt opinions and fashions, and whUe they were living in the 
world, to live out of it, or deny it. 

Peculiarly situated as Friends are, they have opportunities beyond any 
other people of ingrafting knowledge into their system of education without 
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danger; or, in other words, of giving knowledge to their children with the 
purity which Christianity would prescribe. The great misfortune in the 
'world is that a learned education is frequently more thought of than a virtu- 
ous one; that youth, while they obtain knowledge, are not properly watched 
and checked; and that they are suffered to roam at laige in the pursuit of 
science, and to cultivate or not, at their own option, the science, if I may so 
call it, of religion. Hence it will happen that where we see learned m^i, 
w^e shall not always see persons of the most exemplary character. But 
fViends have long ago adopted a system of prohibitions as so many barriers 
against vice or preservatives of virtue. Their constitution forbids all indul^ 
gences that appear unfriendly to morals. They may, therefore, while tlwy 
retain the prohibitions which belong to their constitution, give encouragement 
to knowledge without a fear that it will be converted to the purposes of 
vice. 

They have opportunities, again, or advantages, which others have not, in 
anotiier point of view. In the great public seminary at Ackworth, which 
belongs to them, and which is principally for those who are of the poor and 
middle classes, everything is under the infection and guidance of commit* 
tees, which can watch and enforce an observance of any rules that may be 
prescribed. Why, then, if public seminaries were instituted for the reception 
of the children of the rich, or if the rich were to give encouragement to large 
private seminaries for the same purposes, should they not be placed under the 
visiting discipline of the Society ? Why should they not be placed under the 
care of committees also? Why should not these committees see that the 
two great objects of the education proposed were going on at the same time; 
or that, while knowledge was obtaining, discipline had not been relaxed! 
Why should not such seminaries produce future Penns, and Barclays, and 
others, who, while they were men capable of deep literary researches, should 
be exemplary for their virtue? 

As knowledge, then, ought to form a part of the proposed education, on a 
much larger scale than has been hitherto encouraged, I shall say a few words 
as to the component parts of it, and as to the general advantages of these ; 
and I shall afterwards speak to the advantages which the Society in particu- 
lar would derive from such a change. 

In the education I propose I do not mean in the slightest manner to break 
in upon the moral system of the Society as already described. I do not pro- 
pose to them the polite arts. I do not recommend to them to make tiieir 
children musicians, or that they should learn, under the dancing-master, to 
step gracefully. I advise only such knowledge as will be strictly innocent 
and usef uL 

In the first place, I recommend a better classical education. Classical 
knowledge gives the foundation both of particular and universal grammar. 
While it gives the acquisition of the dead languages, it is the root, and there- 
fore facilitates the acquisition of many of the living. As most of the techni- 
cal terms in the professions and sciences are borrowed from these languages, 
it renders them easily understood. The study of the structure and combina- 
tion of words and sentences calls forth the- reflecting powers of youth, and 
expands their genius. It leads to penetration and judgment. It induces 
habits of diligence and patience. By means of this knowledge we have access 
to the sacred writings in the languages in which they were written, and we 
are therefore not liable to be imposed upon for the sense of them by others. 
We become acquainted also by means of it with the sentiments and know- 
ledge of the ancients. We see their thoughts and expressions. We acquire 
a literary taste. 
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A knowledge of ancient history is necessarily connected with a knowledge 
of the classics. To this, however, should be added that of the modem. 
History, under which term may be included select voyages and travds — 
while it entertains us, instructs us morally. We cannot see the rise and &U 
of empires, or the causes of their formation and dissolution, or read the his- 
tories of good and bad men, without impressions of moral importance to 
ourselves. I purpose to add a knowledge of ecclesiastical history to this 
account. 

A philosophical education is peculiarly important. By this I mean a 
general knowledge of the mathematics, of mechanics, optics, hydrostatics, 
astronomy, chemistiy, botany, and the like. The teaiching of uiese s^^uld 
be accompanied by experiments. Experimental philosophy, as I observed 
before, is peculiarly interestinff to youth. Such knowledge teaches us the 
causes of thinss. Mysteries, hitherto hidden both in the garden and in the 
field, and in me heaven and in the air, lie unfolded to our view. Eveiy 
walk we take while the surface of the earth remains as it is, and the canopy 
of the firmament is spread over us, gives us the opportunity, in all ti^ 
innumerable objects presented to our view, of almost endless investigation 
and delight. And the deeper we go into the hidden things of nature, and 
the more we unfold them, have we not a firmer belief of the existence of 
the Creator; and more sublime notions of the symmetry, order, beauty, and 
wisdom of his works! Such knowledge leads also, as it has always done, to 
discoveries, by which we may make ourselves useful to mankind. And 
besides the utility of which it may make us capable, discoveries of the prin- 
ciples of nature may be said to have a tendency to augment our love and 
admiration of the great first cause. 

To philosophical knowledge, which may also include architecture, rhetoric, 
and logic, should be added general reading. Such reading should be of the 
purest kind. Of knowledge acquired in ^is manner it may be said, that it 
opens new sources of right views and sentiments; and this even independently 
of Christianity, from which our most valuable information is derived. Thus, 
at a time when as a nation we professed to be Christians, we shed the blood 
of the martyrs. Thus, when even such men as the great Sir Matthew Hale, 
one of the brightest Christian patterns in our counti^, were at the head of it, 
we condemned persons to deatii for witchcraft. But knowledge, superior to 
that of those times, has taught us better things. By means of it we perceive 
that persecution does not destroy, but that it propagates opinions, and tiiat 
the belief of the existenoe of witchcraft is absurd. 

These then appear to me to be general advantages, or such as are insepar- 
able from education, when composed of the various branches of knowledge 
which have been described. I shall now endeavour to show the peculiar 
advantages which Friends would derive from it. 

It will appear, then, if we look back into the character of the members of 
this Society, as described in a preceding chapter, that the world charges them, 
I mean the more affluent part of them, with having less learning than others 
in a similar rank of life. But surely the education I propose would remove 
this intellectual defect. 

The world, again, as we have seen, has fixed another intellectual blemish 
upon them by the imputation of superstition. But how does superstition 
enter, unless there is a want of knowledge! Does not all history bear testi- 
mony, that in proportion as men have been more or less enlightened, they 
have been more or less liable to this charge ! It is knowledge then which 
must banish this frightful companion of the mind. Wherever individuals 
acknowledge, in a more extensive degree than usual, the influence of the 
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Divine Spirit in man, these of all other people will find the advantages of it. 
Elnowledge leads to a'solution of things as they are connected with philosophy, 
or the theory of the human mind. It enables men to know their first and 
second causes, and to distinguish between causes and occasions. It fixes the 
nature of action and of thought^ and by referring effects to their causes, it 
often enables them to draw the line between the probability of fancy and 
inspiration. How many good men are there, who, adopting a similar creed 
with that of Friends on this subject, make themselves uneasy by bringing 
down the Divine Being, promiscuously and without due discrimination, into 
the minute concerns of their lives ! How many are there who attribute to 
him that which is easily explained by the knowledge of common causes! 
Thus, for instance, there are appearances in nature which a person of an un- 
informed mind, but who adopts the doctrine of the influence of the Spirit, 
would place among signs, and wonders, and divine notices, which others 
acquainted with l£e philosophy of nature would almost instantly solve. 
Thus, again, there may be occasions which persons, carrying the same doc- 
trine to an undue extent, might interpret into warning or prophetic v<nces, 
but which a due exercise of the intellect, where such ex^tdse has been pro- 
perly encouraged, would easily explain. This reminds me of a singular 
occurrence. A friend of mine was lately walking in a beautiful vaLe. In 
approaching a slate-quany he heard an explosion, and a mass of stone, which 
had been severed by gunpowder, fell near him as he walked along. He went 
inunediately to the persons employed. He represented to them the impro- 
priety of their conduct in not having given proper notice to such as were 
* passing by, and concluded by declaring emphatically that they themselves 
would be soon destroyed. It happened but six weeks afterwards that two 
of these men were blown to pieces. The words then of my friend were 
verified. Now I have no doubt that ignorant persons, in the habit of refer- 
ring everything promiscuously to the divine interference, would consider my 
friend as a prophet, and his words as a divinely forewarning voice. But 
what did my friend mean ? or where did he get his foresight on this occasion ? 
The answer is, that my friend being accustomed to the exercise of his rational 
faculties, concluded that, if the people in question were so careless with 
respect to those who should be passing by in such times of danger, they 
would by custom become careless with respect to themselves, and that 
ultimately some mischief would befall them. It is knowledge, then, acquired 
by a due exercise of the intellectual powers, and through the course of an 
enlightened education, which will give men just views of the causes and 
effects of things; and which, while it teaches them to discover and acknow- 
ledge the Divine Being in all his wondrous works, and properly to distinguish 
him in his providences, preserves them from the miseries of superstition. I 
by no means intend to insinuate that we ought to overlook the acts of divine 
I^vidence, but that we ought not promiscuously to attribute everything to 
his particular interference, without a prior exercise of our reason. 

llie world, again, has fixed the moral blemish of the money-getting spirit 
upon the character of Friends. But knowledge would step in here also, as a 
considerable corrector of the evil. It would show that there were other 
objects besides money which were worthy of pursuit. Nor would it point 
out only new objects : it would make a scale of their comparative importance. 
It would fix intellectual attainments, next to religion, in the highest class. 
Thus mQney would sink in importance as a pursuit, or be valued only as it 
was the means of comfort to those who had it, or of communicating comfort 
to others. Knowledge also wotild be useful in taking off to a certiun degree 
the corruptive effects of this spirit; for it would prevent it, by the more 
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liberal notioDft it would introdnoe, fnmi leaving fhe wliole of its dregs c£ 
pollotion upon the mind. 

FiiendS) again, as we have seen, have been charged with a want oi anima- 
tion; from whence an unjust inference has been drawn of the coldness of 
their hearts. But knowledge would diminiah this appearance. ¥or, in the 
first place, it would enlarge the powers and vary the topics of conversaticm. 
It would enHven the sp^ker. It would give him animation in discourse. 
Animation, affain, would produce a greater appearance of energy, and energy 
of the warmth of Ufe. And there are few people, whatever might be the 
outward cold appearance of the person with whom they converged, whose 
prejudices would not die away if they found a cheerful and an agreeaUe 
companion. 

Another diarge against the members of this Society was obstinacy. This 
was shown to be unjust. The trait in this case should rather have been put 
down as virtue. Knowledge, however, would even operate here as a partial 
remedy. For while they are esteemed deficient in literature, their opposition 
to the customs of the world will always be characterized as folly. But if 
they were to bear in the minds of their countrymen a diflbrent estimation as 
to intelleotual attainments, the trait might be spoken of under another name. 
For persons are not apt to ihipute obstinacy to the actions of those, however 
singular, whom they believe to have paid a due attention to the cultivation 
of tiieir minds. 

It is not necessary to bring to recollection the other traits that were men- 
tioned, to see the operation of a superior education upon these. It must , 
have already appealed, that whatever may be the general advantages oi ' 
learning, they would be more than usually valuable to the character ol 
membws of the Society of Friends. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Argamemts of thooe of th« Sode^ examined who mi^ depiedate bnmaii knowledge. 

Having shown the advantages which generally accompany a superior 
educati(m, I shall exhibit the disadvantages which may be thought to attend 
it; or I shall consider those arguments which some persons of this Society, 
who have unfortunately depreciated human learning, though with the best 
intentions, might use against it, if they were to see the contents of the pre- 
ceding chapter. 

But before I do this, I shall exonerate the primitive members from the 
charge of such a depreciation. These exhibited in their own persons the 
practicability <rf the union of knowledge and virtue. While they were 
eminent for their learning, they were distinguished for the piety of their lives. 
They were, indeed, the friends of both. They did not patronize the one to 
the prejudice and expulsion of the other. George Fox was certainly an ex- 
ception to this as a scholar. He was also not fnendly to classical learning, 
on account of some of the indelicate passages contained in the classi(»l 
authors, which he, and Furley, and Stubbs, took some pains to cite; but if 
these had been removed, I believe his objection would have ceased. 

Barclay, in his celebrated Apology , nowhere condemns the {«opriety or 
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Qfief olnees of hamftn learning, or denies it to be promotive of the temporal 
conif orts of man. He says tlukt the knowledge of Xiatin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
or of logic and philosophy, or of ethics, or of physics and meta^^yaies, is 
not necessary. But not necessary for what? Mark his own meaning. Koi 
necessary to make a minister of the gospeL But where does he say that 
knowledge, which he himself possessed to such a considerable extent, was 
not necessary; or that it did not contribute to the innocent pleasures of life? 
"What would have been the character of his own book, or what would have 
been its comparative value and usefulness, if he had not been able to quote 
BO many authors to his purpose in their original texts, or to have detected so 
many classical errors, or to have introduced such apposite history, or to have 
drawn up his propositions with so much logical and mathematacial deamess 
and precision; or if he had not been among the first literary charaoters of Joaa 
day? 

William Penn was equally celebrated with Barclay as a scholar. His 
works afibrd abundant proof of his erudition, or of tl^ high cultivation of 
his mind. Like the rest of his associates, he was no advocate for learning 
as a qualification for a minister of the gospel; but he was yet a friend to it, 
on the principle that it enlarged the understimding, and that it added to the 
innocent pleasures of the mind. He entreated his wife, in the beautiful 
letter that he left her before he embarked on his first voyage to America, 
'' not to be paring of expense in procuring learning for his children; for that 
by such parsimony all was lost that was saved." And be recommended also, 
in the same letter, the mathematical and philosophical education which I 
have described. 

Thomas Ellwood, a celebrated writer among the early members of this 
Society, and the friend of the great John Milton, was so sensible of the dis- 
advantages arising from a want of knowledge, that he revived his learning 
with great industry even after he had become a Friend. JLet us hear the 
account which he gives of himself in his own journal ** I mentioned before," 
says he, ^'that when I was a boy I made some progress in learning, and that 
I lost it all again before I came to be a man. Nor was I rightly sensiUe of 
my loss therein till I came amongst Friends. But there I both saw my loss 
and lamented it, and applied myself with the utmost diligence at all leisure 
times to recover it. So false I found that charge to be which in those times 
was cast as a r^uroach upon the Sodety, that they demised and decried all 
human learning, because they denied it to be essentially necessary to a gospel- 
ministry, which was one of the controversies of those times. 

"But though I toiled hard, and spared no pains to regain what I had once 
been master (^, yet I f oimd it a matter of so great difficulty that I was ready 
to say, as the noble eunuch to Philip in another case, 'How can I, unless I 
had some man to guide me?' 

" This I had formerly complained of to my especial friend Isaac Pening- 
ton, but now more earnestly; which put him upon considering and c<mtriving 
a means for my assistance. 

" He had an intimate acquaintance with Dr. Paget, a physician of note in 
London; and he with John Milton, a gentleman of great note for learning 
throughout the learned world, for the accurate pieces he had written on 
various subjects and occasions. 

** This person, having filled a public station in the former times, lived now 
a private and retired life in London; and having wholly lost his sight, kept 
alwajTs a man to read to him, which usually was the son of some gentle- 
man of his acquaintance, whom in kindness he took to improve in his 
learning. 
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TliaB, by the mediation of my friend Isaac Penington witli Dr. Paget, 
and of Dr. Jraget with John Milton, was I admitted to come to him, not as 
a serrant to hmi (which at that time he needed not), nor to be in the house 
with him, bat only to have the liberty of coming to his house at certain bonis 
when I would, and to read to him what books he should appoint me; whidi 
was all the ft^vour I desired.** 

By means of this extract made from the Lift of Thonuis Elhoood, we 
come to three conclusions : Firsts that among the early Friends there were 
many of considerable learning. Secondly, tibat these did not decry or de- 
predate human knowledge. And, thirdly, that the calunmy of such a 
depreciation by them arose from the controversy which they thought it right 
to maintain, in which they denied it to be necessary as a qualification for a 
gospel-minister. 

This latter conclusion brings me round again to the point. And here I 
mdst observe, that though this famous controversy occasioned the first 
members to be unduly blamied on account of such a depreciation, yet it con- 
tributed to make some of their immediate successors, as I formerly stated, 
justly chargeable with it. But whether this was or was not the real cause, 
it is not material to the question. Many of the Society, from some cause or 
other, did undoubtedly, in the age immediately succeeding that of their 
founders, begin to depreciate human knowledge; the effects of which, though 
gradually diMipating, have not been wholly done away at the present day. 
The disadvantages, therefore, of human learning, or the arguments which 
would be advanced against it by those who may undervalue it, I shall now 
consider. 

These arguments may be divided into particular and general. On the 
former I shall first speak. 

A classical education is considered to be objectionable, first, on account of 
the heathen mythology that is necessarily connected witii it. Its tendency, 
as it relates to fabulous occurrences, is thought to be unfavourable, as it may 
lead to a romantic propensity, and a turn for fiction. But surely I may 
observe in answer to this, that the meaning of such occurrences cannot be 
well mistaken. If they are represented to our view in Table, they have had 
their foundation in truth. Many of them, again, are of such importance, 
that we could not wish to see them annihilated. Let us refer, for example, 
to the story of Deucalion and Pyrrha. Is it not one among the many 
outward confirmations of the truth of the history of Moses? Or do we 
not trace in it additional proofe of the deluge, and of the renewal of man- 
kind? 

Its tendency, again, as it relates to the fabulous history of the heathen 
gods, their number, their offices, and their character, is considered as degrad- 
ing and exceptionable. I will concede this for a momont. But may it not, 
on the other hand, be rendered instrudtive and useful? May not the reten- 
tion of such a histoiy be accompanied with great moral advantages to our 
children? The emperor Theodosius commanded the idol- temples to be 
destroyed. Instead of devoting them to the use of the Christiaais of those 
times, by which they might have been preserved to future generations, the 
most beautiful remains of antiquity were reduced to ruins. But would it 
not have been better had Theodosius brought good out of evil, by retaining 
them? Would it not have been a high moral gratification to those who 
knew the fact, that temples appropriated to the worship of idols had been 
devoted to the service of the only true Grod ? Would it not have been a 
matter of joy to these to have reflected upon the improving condition of 
mankind? And while they looked up to these beautiful structures of art^ 
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might not the sight of them have oontributed to the mcitement of their virtue ? 
If it be the tendency of the corrupt part of our nature to render innocent 
tlmigB \dcious, it is, on the other himd, in the essence of our nature to render 
vicious things in process of time innocent; so that the veiy remnants of 
idolatry may be niade subservient to our moral improvement. "If," as I 
liAve already had occasion to observe, ^'we were to find an altar which had 
been sacred to Moloch, but which had been turned into a stepping-stone to 
lielp the aged and infirm upon their horses, why should we destroy it? 
"Might it not be made useful to our morality, as far as it could be made to 
excite sorrow for the past and gratitude for Ihe present?" And in the same 
znanner, the retention of the heathen mythology might be made serviceable. 
Ought it not, whenever we contemplate it, to make us thankful that we have 
not the dark and cheerless path of our imcestors to tread ; — ^that we have 
clearer Ught ; — that we have surer prospects; — ^that we have a steadier ground 
of hope; — imd ought we not on a contemplation of these superior advantages, 
brought to us by revelation, to be roused into the practice of a superior 
virtue? 

Classical education, again, is considered as objectionable by the Society 
on account of the heathen notions which it may spread. Thus, for example, 
the highest reputation of man is placed in deeds of martial achievement, and 
a martial ardour is in consequence infused into youth which it is difficult to 
suppress. That such effects are produced there can be no doubt ; but how are 
we to avoid these whilst we are obliged to Hve in the world? The expuMon 
of the classics from the system of our education would not expel such notioHB. 
Our own newspapers^ which are open to all, spread the same opinions, and 
are instrumental of course in producing the same excitements; but they 
do it in a much more objectionable way than the classical authors; that is, 
they do it with less delicacy, and with a more sanguinary applause. But 
^wrhere, as I observed before, shall we retire from such impressions? Does 
not the recruiting drum propagate them in all our towns ? Do not the ring- 
ing of the bells, and the illuminations, which occasionally take place in the 
time of war, propagate them also ? And do we not find these, both in war 
and in peace, the sentiments and impressions of the world? Our own 
notions, then, our own writings, imd our own customs, are more to be blamed 
in this respect than the literary compositions of ancient times. But this, of 
all others, ought to be least an objection with the members of this Society to 
such an education, because, to their honour, they have a constant counter- 
action of the effects of such sentiments and impressions in the principles of 
their own constitution; and which counteraction cannot cease> while by the 
bearing of their testimony they live in a continual protest against them. 

The last objection to a classical education is, that the system of the heathen 
morality is generally too deficient for those who are to be brought up as 
Christians. To this I answer, that it- is quite as good as the system of the 
morality of the world. I could collect purer sentiments, and this generally, 
from the heathen authors usually called classical, than from many even of 
the admired publications of our own times. It must, however, be acknow- 
ledged, that amidst beautiful sentiments such as are indelicate are occasionally 
interspersed. But Friends might remedy this objection by procuring a new 
edition of the purest classics only, in which objectionable passages might be 
ojnitted. They might also add new Latin notes, founded on Christian prin- 
ciples, where any ideas were found to be incorrect; imd thus make headien- 
ism itself useful, as a literal teacher of a religious system. The world, I 
believe, would be obhged to Friends for such an edition; and it would soon 
find a place in most of the schools of the kingdom. 
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The morality of the heathens is not so deficient as many have imagined. 
If their best opinions were duly selected and brought into one view, the on^ 
matter ol surprise would be, how, with no other than the law written npcm 
their heart, they had made such sublime discoveries. It was principally in 
their theology, where the law written upon the heart could not reach, that 
the ancients were deficient. They knew but litUe of the one true God. They 
did not know that he was a Spirit, and that he was to be wor8hij^)ed in 
spirit and in truth. They were ignorant of his attributes. They had learned 
nothing of the true origin, nature, and condition of man, or of the scfa^ne of 
creation and redemption. These things were undoubtedly hidden from the 
eyes of the ancient philosophers : and it was in knowledge of this kind chi^y 
that their deficiency was appar^it. But how is this particular deficiency 
detrimental to youth, or how, rather, might it not be rendered useful to 
them in the way described? What a suUime contrast does knowledge, as 
exhibited by revelation, afford to the ignorance of those times; and what joy 
and gratitude ought we not to feel in Qie comparison? And this is the only 
use which can be made of their mythology. For when we send youth to the 
classical authors, we send them to learn the languages and tlus through a 
medium where the morality is both useful and respectable; but we do not 
send them, living where the blessings of revelation are enjoyed, to be 
instructed in religion. 

The principal argument against a philosophical education, which is the 
next subject for consideration, is, that men who cultivate such studies 
require often more proofs of things than can always be had; and that if these 
are wanting they suspend their belief. And as iMa is true in philosophy, so 
it ma,y be true in religion. Hence persons accustomed to such pursuits are 
likely to become sceptics or infidels. To this I answer, that the general ten- 
dency of philosophy is favourable to religion. Its natural tendency is to 
give the mind grand and sublime ideas, and to produce in it a belief of the 
existence of one great cause, which is not visible among men. Thus, for ex- 
ample, I find that the planets perform a certain round. They perform it 
wiUi a certain velocity. They do not wander at random, but they are kept 
to thdr orbits. I find the forces which act upon them for this purpose. I 
find, in short, that they are subject to certain laws. Now if the planets 
were living agents, they might have prescribed these laws to themselves. 
But I know that this, when I believe them to consist of material substances, 
is impossible. If, then, as material substances, they are subject to laws, 
such laws must have been given them. There must have been some law- 
giver. In this manner then I am led to some other great and powerful and 
invisible agent or cause. And here it may be observed that if philosophers 
were ever baffled in their attempts after knowledge, as they frequently are, 
they would not on this account have any doubt with respect to the being of 
a God. If they had found, after repeated discoveries, that the ideas acquired 
from thence were repeatedly or progressively sublime, and that they led 
repeatedly or progressively to a belief of the existence of a superior power, is 
it likely that they would aU at once discard this belief, because their researches 
were unsuccessful? If they were to do this they would dd it against all the 
rules of philosophizing, and against the force of their own habits. I say that 
analogical is a part of philosophical reasoning, and that they would rather 
argue that as such effects had been uniformly produced, so they would pro- 
, bably still be produced, if their researches were crowned with success. The 
tendency then of philosophical knowledge is far otherwise than has been 
supposed. And it makes highly in favour of the study of these sciences, that 
those who have cultivated them the most, such as Newton and Boyle, and 
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others, have been found among the ablest advocates of religion. I by no 
means intend to say that philosophy leads to the religion call^ Christianity, 
but that it does to Thenm, which is the f ounda<aon of it. 

I come now to the general arguments used by Friends against human 
learning ; the first of which is, that they who possess it are too apt to reduce 
religion to reason, and to strip it of the influence of the Spirit. But this is 
contraiy, as a general position, to all fact. We find no mention of this in 
history. The fathers of the church were the most eminent for learning in 
their own days ; and these insisted upon tiie influence of the Spirit in spirit- 
ual concerns as one of the first articles of their faith. The reformers who 
succeeded these were men of extensive audition, and acknowledged the same 
great principle. And nine-tenths, I believe, of the Christians of the present 
day, among whom we dught to reckon nine-tenths of the men of learning, 
also adopt a similar creed. 

Another general argument is, that learning is apt to lead to conceit and 
pride, or to a presumed superiority of intellect; in consequence of which, 
men raise themselves in Iheir own estimation, and look down upon others as 
creatures of an inferior order or raca To tMs I may answer, that as pro- 
digies are daily produced in nature, though they may be but as one to a 
hundred thousand when compared with the perfeet things of their own kind, 
BO such phenomena may occaeHonally make their i^pearance in the w^rld. 
£ut as far as my own experience and observation extend, I believe the true 
tendency of learning to be quite the reverse. I believe the most learned to 
be generally the most humble, and to be the most sensible of l^ir own 
ignorance. Men in the course of their studies daily find something new. 
^Everything new shows them only their former ignorance and how much 
there is yet to learn. The more they persevere in their researches the more 
they acknowledge the latter fact. The longer they live the more they lament 
the shortness of life, during whi^, with aU ys industry, man can attain so 
little; and that when he is but just beginning to know he is cut off. They 
see, in short, their own nothingness ; and however they may be superior in 
their attainments, they are convmced that their knowledge is, after all, but 
a shadow; — that it is but darkness ; — that it is but the absence of light ; 
and that it no sooner begins to assume an appearance than it is gone. 

The last general argument against learning is, that it does not lead to 
morahty, or that learned men do not always exhibit an example of the best 
character. In answer to this I must observe, that the natural t^idency of 
learning is to virtue. If learned men are not virtuous, I presume their con- 
duct 1b an exception to the general effect of knowledge upon the mind. That 
there are, however, persons of such unnatural character I must confess. 
But any deficiency in their example is not to be attributed to their learning. 
It is to be set down, on the other hand, to the morally defective education 
they have received. They have not been accustomed to wise restraints. 
More pains have been taken to give them knowledge than to instruct them in 
religion. But where an education has been bestowed upon persons m which 
their morals have been duly attended to, where has knowledge been found 
to be at variance, or rather, where has it not been found to be in union with 
virtue? Of this union Friends can trace some of the brightest examples in 
their own Society. Where did knowledge, for instance, separate herself 
from religion in Barclay, in Penn, in Burroughs, in Penington, in EUwood, 
in Arscott, in Claridge, or in many others who might be named? And as 
this has been the case in this Society where a due care has been taken of 
morals, so it has been the case where a similar care has been manifested in 
the great society of the world. 
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Pie^ bai ftmnd 



Priands in the friends of soienoe, and tme pimy'r 
Has flow'd from Up* wet with CMUIian daws. 
Such was thy wisdnn, Newton, childlike Mge 1 
Sagaoioiu reader of the works of God, 
And in his Word sigaoioos. Such, too, thine, 
Milton, whose genius had angelic wings. 
And fed on manna. And sach thine, in whom 
Oar British Themis gloried with just oanse. 
Immortal Hale, for deep discernment prais'd 
And sound int^;ritj not more, than fSstm'd 
For sanctity of manners ondefil'd." — Cowpke. 

It appears then, if I have reasoned properly, that the arguments usually 
adduced against the acquisition of human knowledge are but of little weight. 
If I have reasoned falsely upon this subject so have the early Friends. As 
the most eminent among them were friends to virtue, so they were friends 
to science. If they have at any time put a low estimate upon the latter, it 
has been only as a qualification tor a minister of the gospel. Here they have 
made a stand. Here they have made a discrimination. But I believe it 
will nowhere be found that they have denied either that learning might con- 
tribute to the innocent pleasures of life, or that it might be made a subordinate 
and auxiliary instrument in the promotion of virtue. 

[In view of the great care manifested by Friends since their rise in r^ard 
to education, it may not be out of place here to observe, that the mistaken 
idea which our author combats can never have had more than a limited 
prevalence, while the advantages of what may be called a liberal course of 
study, to the full extent which he has desiderated, have long been duly 
appreciated by Friends, and facilities multiplied among them for the acquisi- 
tion. — ^Ed.] 



CEtAPTER VII. 

Condnsion of the woik. 



Having now gone through all the subjects which I had prescribed to 
myself at the beginning of this work, I purpose to close. But as it should 
be the wish of every author to render his production as useful as he can, I 
shall add a few observations for this purpose. My remarks then, which will 
be thus condtlsoiy, will relate to two different sorts of persons. They will 
relate first, to those who may have had thoughts of leaving the Society, or, 
which is the same thing, who persist in a course of irregularities, knowing 
beforehand, and not regretting it, that they shall be eventually disowned. 
It will relate, secondly, to all other persons, or to those who may be called 
the world. To the former I shall confine my attention in this chapter. 

I have often heard persons of great respectability, and these even in the 
Lig'ier circles of Ufe, express a wish that they had been brought up as 
Friends. The steady and quiet deportment of the members of this Society, 
the ease with which they appear to get through life, the simplicity and 
morality of their character, were the causes which produced the expression 
of such a wish. But why then, I have observed, if you feel such a disposition 
as this wish indicates, do you not solicit membership? Because, it has been 
replied, we are too old to be singular. Dressing with sufficient simplicity 
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onrselves, we see no ^ood reason for adopting the drees of the Society. It 
vrould be as foolish in us to change the colour and fashion of our clothing, 
as it would be criminal in its members, with their notions, to come to the 
use of that which belongs to us. Endeavouring also to be chaste in our con- 
versation we see no reason to adopt their language. It would be as incon- 
sistent in us to speak after the manner of Fri^ids as it would be inconsistent 
in them to leave their own language for ours. , But still we wish we had 
been bom among them. And if we had been bom in the Society we would 
never have deserted it. 

Perhaps they to whom I shall confine my remarks in this ehapter are not 
aware that such sentiments as these are floating in the minds of many. They 
are not aware that it is considered as one of the strangest things for those 
who have been bom in the Society, and been accustomed to its peculiarities, to 
leave it. And least of all are they aware of the worthless motives which the 
world attributes to them for an intended separation from it. 

There is, indeed, something seemingly irreconcilable in the thought of 
such a dereliction or change. To leave tiie society of a moral people, can it 
be a matter of any credit? To diminish the number of those who protest 
against war, and who have none of the guilt upon their heads of the sanguin- 
ary progress of human destruction which is going on in the world, is it desir- 
able, or rather ought it not to be a matter of regret? And to leave it at a 
time when its difficulties are over, is it a proof of a wise and a prudent 
choice ? If persons had ever had it in contemplation to leave the Society in 
its most difficult and trying times, or in the days of its persecution, when 
only for the adoption of innocent singularities its members were insulted, 
and beaten, and bruised, and put in danger of their Uves, it had been no 
matter of surprise; but to leave it when all prejudices against them are 
gradually decreasing ; when they are rising in respectability in the eyes of 
the government under which they live; and when, by the weight of their 
own usefulness and character, they are growing in the esteem of the world, 
is surely a matter of wonder, and for which it is difficult to account. 

This brings me to the point in question, or to the examination of those 
arguments which may at times have come into the heads of those who have 
hi^ thoughts of ceasing to be members of this Society. 

In endeavouring to discover these, we can only suppose them to be actu- 
ated by one motive, for no other will be reasonable, namely, that they shall 
derive advimtages &om the change. Now all advantages are resolvable into 
two kinds : into such as are religious, and into such as are temporal. The 
first question then is. What advantages do they gain in the former case? or 
do they actually come into the possession of a better religion ? 

I am aware that to enter into this subject, though but briefly, is an 
odious task. But I shall abstain from all comparisons by which I might 
ofiend any. If I were to be asked which among the many systems of the 
Christian religion I should prefer, I would say, that I see in aU of them 
much to admire, but that no one of them perhaps does wholly, or in eveiy 
part of it, please me; that is, there is no, one in which I do not see some 
little difficulty which I cannot solve, though this is no impediment to my 
faith. But if I were pressed more particularly upon this point, I would give 
the following answer: I would say that I should prefer that which, first of 
all, would solve the greatest number of difficulties, as far as scriptural texts 
were concerned, in conformity with the divine attributes ; which, secondly, 
would affi)rd the most encouraging and consolatoiy creed, if it were equally 
well founded with any other; and which, thirdly, either by its own opera- 
tion, or by the administration of it^ would produce the most perfect Christian 
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ehaneler. Lei us thni jo^ge of ib» rsligiiMi cl the Society of FiiaMi* bjr 
th ^ ttendwrdw 

Th»i tfaer^ftradiffioiikiee wiiki»peot to texte oC Soriiytaiv iMiit b« a4- 
mlttod; for if aU men were to vndeiataiid them alike tben weuM W biifc mm 
profenoo of tbe G&riBttaa leligioiL Om man endeaToon to maba hit 
■j f itouL eomporti wheU^ with haaian raaeon; and tibe coaeeqttomca is that 
texts oonstoatlj stsse him in the iaoe whidk milttato agaiast it« Aaotiicr 
diMsavds reason, with a determination to abide litecailj hj that which is 
reyealed ; and the consequence is, that in his literal interpretation of aome 
passacss^ he leases oth^ whd^ izreoonoilaUa with his Mheme. Xow 
the fuig^on of the Society of Fnends has been explained, and thui sBton- 
siT^j. In its doctrinal p«rts H b simple : — it is spiritoaL It nnttes genevattjr 



philosophy with revelation. It ex^dns a g rea t nnmb» ol the diffiedi tetxts 
with nlwarnfSB and eenaistenoj. That it explains a& of them I wffl noC 
aTer. But those whidi it does np]ain» it exidains in the strictest hsnnei^ 
with the law, goodness, jnstiee, mercy, and wisdom of God. 

As to tike ereiMl el tiie Society, we have seen its effiscts. We haif^ seen it 
to he both eneounging and oonsdatory. We hav« seen it prodvrae ha]vpt* 
ness in Hie and conrage in death. Hie doetrine of the possibility ol h«man 
peifectiott, where it is believed, mast be a perpetoal stinralns to yirtnei. It 
mnst eneonrage hope and bamab lear. But it may be smd thaty stinmlative 
and flSMeUtcsy as it may be, it wants one d the marks whieh I ha/r^ in^ 
■sted npen, namely, m sound foundation. But surely they i^io deny it wfll 
have as many sctiptaral texts against them as tb^ who adknowledjge it; aasd 
wyi they net be rendering th«r own spiritual situation perilous? for wlut do 
Vricuds mean by peifection? Not the perfection of GkxL, to whidt there an 
no limits, an has been before explained ; bi^ that which arises to man from 
the possibilitnr of keeping tike divine oommands. They mean that perfection^ 
sttdk as Noah, and Job, and Zacharia% and Elisabeth attained, and which 
the Jewitii rabbies distinguished by the name of redemption, and whioh they 
conceived to be eflbctedl^theiaAQenoeeftike Holy Spirit; orthatstatoef 
man in Christian monds which, if he arrives at it, the IHvine Being ^mtwnrd 
redMnption having taken plaoe by the saerifloeof Christ) is pleased to accept 
as sufficient, or as the most pure stato at whidi man, undev the disadvan* 
tagesof the frailty of his nature, can arrive. And is not tiiis the practicable 
perfection whieh Jesus himself taught in tiisse werds^ " Be ye perfeot^ even 
as your Father which is in heaven is perfectt" Not that he supposed it 
poonbls that any human being oould be as perfect sn the divine nature; 
But he proposed by these exprenions the hi^^iest eonosivsble model of human 
exoeUenoe of which our natures were capaUe, well knowing that the hi^KS 
our aspirations the higgler we ihould ascend, and the sooner we diould r^ich 
thai best stato of hnmsaity that was attainable. And here it is that Chris* 
tiuiity, as a rule oi moral conduct, surpasses aU others Men in genend 
look up to men for models. Thus Homer makes one of his heroes, when 
giving oounsel to his son, say, '* Alwajrs emulato the best.*' Thus, also, we 
should say to our children, if a person of extraordinary character were to Hve 
in our Msghbourhood^ "This k the pattern for your virtue." But Christ 
says, Aim at perfection beyond that whidi is human, alluding to the attri^ 
butes of Grod, and thus you will attain a higher exeeUenoe than the study of 
anyother model can produce. 

With respect to the formation of man according tothe model whidi Chris- 
tianity prescribes, the system of Friends is nowhere to be exoeUed. No one 
that we know of is more powerful in the production of a subjugated mind 
and of a moral character. By this I mean, that there is none whieh iamoce 
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generally powerful. It is ihe tendency of Cbrigtiasiity, Trhaterrer denomiiiA* 
tion it may aetume, to prodoce these effects. But tiiere is full as general 
an appearance of these among Friends as in any other Christian pgofo mi on. 

It will appear then, that if the three criterions which haTe heen spedfied 
should he admitted to be those by which a judgment may be formed in the 
pfreseEBt case, they who have had ^ou^ts of leaving the Society will not be 
much better off % aai exdiange of their reHgioa. 

Liet ns see next what mwM be the greater temporal advantages which 
l^y would ebtan. These may be summed up in two essential ingredients 
of hmniiess: in tranqvillity of mind, in ooasequenoe of which we pass 
through the troubles of life in the most placid manner; and in a moderate 
pecninary independence, hi oonseqnence <^ which we Imow none of the wants 
and hardships, but enjoy ^e reasonaUe eomfoits cl e¥istftnoe. 

Wi A respect to tranqnillity of mind, we have shown this to be habitual 
vii&k Friends. It arises from their domestic enjoyments, ^m seldom plac- 
ing their pleasmws or their f ortnnes in tiie power ef othefs, froaft htidom 
horn the ambition and env3ring8 of Ihe wond^ ^nom the regnlation of the 
temper, from avoiding cfuairds and lawsnite, and bam other causes. And 
with respect to a moaerate peconiaiy independence, we ha¥e shown not only 
that this is the gmi&nl portion of the Society, but that it is the veiy nature 
of their habits to acquire it. Now these essential ii^giedients of h a ip ^ a oBs , or 
tiiese temporal advantages, do not bdong to the p ree ont menuMcs only. 
They have always belon^d to members, ai^ they wm be peipetnated as an 
inh«ritanee to tiieir children as long as their profession lasts. By this I 
mean to say, that if any Friends now iivtog could be sure that their descend- 
ants would keep to the wholesome regulaliions of the Society for ten geaera- 
tions to some, tiliey might have tibe oomfbrt of bdieving tiiat tranquillity of 
mind would accompany them, as an effect of the laws and constitution 
belonging to it ; and that, at any rate, an easy pecnniary sitnaticn in life 
would be preserved to them. For if it be no difficult thing with the natural 
habits of the Society to acquire an independence, it is mudi easier to pre- 
serve 4liat which has been left to tiiem. Bat wiU they who have had it in 
contemplation to leave the Society be aUe to sary this for thdr childran, when 
they adopt the worid for their home! What certainty is thera tiiat Uiese 
will ^rperienoe tranquillity unless they are seen, quite as far as manbeod, in 
the habits of religioni WiU the cares of the world, its ambition, its ti^rst 
after honours, and its nnbridled afifeotions and passions, give them no «n- 
easinessl And can the fortunes transmitted to them, subject as they will 
be to its destructive fashions and pleasures, be insured to them for even half 
of their times? How many have we seen who have been in the prime of 
health in the daytime, who have fallen before night in the duel ! And how 
many have we seen in a state of affluence at night, who have been ruined 
by gaming in the morning ! 

But it is possible that they who may have had thoughts of leaving the 
Society may picture to themselves another advantage which I have not yet 
mentioned. It is possible that there may be yet one which they may dis- 
tinguish by such a name. They may possibly think it to be a gain to get 
rid of the restraint of the discipline of the Society, and to enjoy tae freedom 
of the world. 

TtaA the discipline is a restraint I do not deny. But it must never be 
forgott«i that its object is moral good, and its effect the preservation of a 
moral character. But come, you who comfdain of tiiis heavy burdMi im- 
posed upon you, let us converse together for a moment, and let us see if , when 
you relmquish it, yon do not impose iq>on yourself a worse. Are you sure 
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ihtAf when yon get rid of this disoiplme, you will not come under ^e dis- 
oipUne of Fashion t And who is Fashion? Is she not of all mistresses the 
most imperiouSy and nnreasonable, and cruel? You may be pleased with 
her for a while, but you will eventually feel her chains. With her iron whip 
brandished over your head she will issue out her oommands, and you musb 
obey them. She will driye you, without mercy, through all her corruptive 
customs, and through all her chameleon changes, and this against your judg> 
ment and against your will. Do you keep an equipage? You must alter 
the very shape of your carriage if she prescribes it. Is the livery of your 
postillion phun? You must make it of as many colours as she dictates. If 
you yourself wear oorbeau or raven colour to-day, you must change it, if die 
erders you, to that of puce, or the flea, to-nuMTOw. But it is not only in 
your equipage and dress that she will put you under her controL She will 
make you obedient to her in your aculress and manners. She will fence 
upon you rules for your intercourse with others. She will point out to you 
her amusements and make you follow them. She will place you under her 
cruel laws of honour, from which if you swerve she will disown you. Now 
I beseech you tell me which you think you would [Href er, the discipline c^ the 
goddess Fashion, or that of the good old mistress which you may have wished 
to leave? The one kindly pointo out to you, and invites and warns you to 
avoid every dangerous precipice that may be before you. The other is often 
not satisfied but with your destruction. She will force you, for a single word 
mttered in a thoughtl^ moment, to run the hazard of your life, or to lose 
what she caUs your character. The one, by preserving you in innocence, 
preserves you hippy. The greater your obedience to herHhe greater is your 
freedom ; and it is the best species of freedom, because it is freedom from 
the pollutions of the world. The other awakens your conseience and calls 
out its stings. The more obedient you are to her the greater is your slavery; 
and it is the worst species of slavery, because i^is often slavery to vice. In 
consequence of the freedom which the one bestows upon you, you are made 
capable of enjo3ring nature and its various. beauties; and by the contempla- 
tion of these, of partaking of an endless feast. In consequence of the slaveiy 
to which the oUier reduces you, you are cranq>ed as to such enjoyments. 
By accustoming you to be jdeased with ridiculous and corruptive objects, and 
silly and corruptive changes, she confines your rellBh to worthless things. 
She palsies your vision and die corrupts your taste. You see nature before 
you and you can take no pleasure in it. Thus she unfits you for the most 
rational of the enjoyments of the world in which you are designed to live. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

€<»iolu80i7 remarks, as they relate to those who compose the world at large. 

I shall now endeavour to make my conelusory remarks useful, as they may 
relate to those who may be called the world. 

To state the object which I have in view I shall observe at onoe, that men 
are divided in opinion as to the lawfulness, or expediency, or wholesomeness 
of many of the customs, fadiions, and accomplishments of the world. Thus 
we find some encouraging in their families, and this without any hesitation 
and to an almost unlimited extent, those which many, on account of religious 
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considerations^ have expelled. Thus we find others endeavouring to steer a 
course between the practice of these. The same diversity of sentiment pre- 
vails also with respect to principles. The virtuous or moral are adopted by 
some. The political by others. That the political often obtam both in 
education and in subsequent life there is no question. Thus, for example^ 
a young man is thought by some to be more likely to make his way in the 
world with the address which fashionable accomplishments may give him, 
even if he be a little dissipated, than one of strict virtue with unpolished 
manners. Thus, again, in actions and transactions, policy is often preferred 
to express and open declarations of the truth. Others, again, are of opinion 
that the general basis of principle should be virtue, but that a latitude may 
be allowed for a seasonable policy. Thus an education is going on under 
Christian parents, as if Christianity had objects in view which were totally 
opposite to each other. 

It is chiefly in throwing light upon subjects such as the foregoing, that I 
can hope to be useful in this conclusory part of my work. We have seen in 
the course of it both customs and principles laid open and explained. We 
have seen these examined by a moral standard. We have seen their ten- 
dencies and bearings. We have seen their influence on character and happi- 
ness. We have seen the manner in which they act, or how this influence is 
produced. A revision, therefore, of these customs and principles cannot but 
be useful, but more particularly to parents ; as it may enable some, in con- 
junction with the knowledge they possess, to form probably a more correct 
system than they may have had it in contemplation to adopt for the educa- 
tion of their youth. 

The first advantage then which those who compose the world at large may 
derive from the contents of this work, will be from a review of some of the 
customs which have been censured in it. 

In looking into customs, the first that obtrudes itself upon our notice is 
that of allowing to children those amusements which, on account of the use 
of them, may be called Gaming. A view is offered us here which is divested 
of all superstition. It is nowhere contended, in speaking against these, that 
their origin is objectiouable. It is nowhere insisted upon that there is evil 
in them, considered abstractly by themselves; or that they may not be 
used innocently; or that they may not be made the occasion of innocent 
mirth. The evU is shown to arise from their abuse. The nature of this evil is 
unfolded. Thus the malevolent passions, such as anger, envy, hatred, revenge 
and even avarice, are stirred up, where they should be particularly prevented 
— ^in the youthful breast. A spirit of gaming, which may be destructive of 
fortune, health, and morals, is engendered. A waste of time is occasioned, 
inasmuch as other pursuits might be followed which would be equally amus- 
ing, but conducive to the improvement of the mind. This argument is 
usually applied to grown persons ; but may be applied to youth, when we 
consider the ingenious inventions of modem times, such as ms^s of dissected 
'geography, historical and other games ; which, while they afford pleasure, 
promote improvement. The nature of the abuse is unfolded likewise. It 
consists of making games of chance productive of loss and gain. Thus they 
hold up speedy pecuniary acquisitions and speedy repairs of misfortunes. 
Thus they excite hope and fear, and give birth to pain and disappointment. 
The prevention also of the abuse, and that alone which can be effectual, is 
pointed out. This consists of a separation of emolument from chance, or of 
the adoption of the maxim, that no youth ought to be permitted to lay a 
wager, or to reap advantage from any doubtful event by a previous agree- 
ment on a monied stake. Now if the reader be not disposed to go the 
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length wliich the Sooiety of Friendg does, by the abolitkm of such amuee- 
mento, he will at leMt h»ve had the advantage of seeing Ihat tho^e may be 
evil in them, and where it ties, and the extent (if he will only look at the 
historical instances cited) to which it may proceed, and its infallihle preven* 
tion or its core. 

The next subject, aviong customs, which otEem itself to our view, is ths 
practice of Music; and this comes before us in two forms, either as it is in- 
strumental or vocaL 

With respect to instrumental music, it is nowhere insisted upon that its 
<Hrigin is evU, or that it is not productive of a natural deljght ; or that it does 
not soothe and tranquUlixe the passions ; or that it may not be innoo^itly 
used ; or that it may not be made, under limitations, a cheerful companion 
in solitude. But it is urged against it, that it does not tend, like many otiier 
studies, to the improvement of the mind ; that it affords no sc^id gromid of 
comfort eiUier in soUtude or affiction ; that it is a sensual gratification ; and 
that sensual gratifications, if indulged in leisure hours, take up the time 
which should be devoted to those of a higher nature, that Ib, intellectual and 
moral pursuits. It is urged against it, again, that if abused, it is chargeable 
with a criminal waste of time and a eriminal impairing of health; that tins 
abuse, in oopsequenoe of proficiency being insisted upon (without which it 
ceases to be delightful) is at the present day almost insqMuable from its use; 
and Uiat where the abuse of a thing, either in consequence of fashion or its 
own seductive nature, <a any other cause, is either necessarily or very generally 
connected with the use of it, watchf uli^ to avoid it is as much a duty in. 
Christian morals, as it is a dutv against the common dangers of life. 

On vocal music^ HS^» ^^ observe a proper distinction made. We find 
that the sieging is no more criminal than the reading of a song, being but 
another mode of expressing it ; and that the moratity of it, theref<»e, will 
depend upon the woida and sentiments it contains. If these are indelicate, 
or unchaste, or hold out false and conruptive ideas, as has been shown to be 
the case with a variety of songs, liien singing may from an innocent become 
a vicious amusement. But it has been observed <hat youth seldom make 
any discrimination or selection with respect to songs ; but that they pok up 
all that come in their way, whatever may be the impropriety of the wcnxls <v 
SMitiments which they may ccmtain. 

Now if the reader, whethw we speak of instrumental <sc vocal music, should 
not be willing to discard tins science as Friends do, he will at least have 
learned some good from the observations which the work has held out to him 
on this subject. He will see that evil may unquestionably be produced by 
the cultivati(m of it. He will see ihe absolute necessity of guaa:ding his <^- 
dren against the learning d it to {nrofessic^al precision, as it is nowconamonly 
tai^ht, to the detriment of their health, and of the acquisition, on account 
of the waste of time which it occasions, of more important knowledge. He 
will see also the necessily of great vigilance with respect to the purity of the 
words and sentiments which may be connected with it. 

The important custom which is brought next before us is that of attend- 
ance at the Theatre. Here we are taught that, though dramatic pieces had 
no censurable origin, the best of the ancient moralists condemned IJiem. We 
are taught that even in the most favourable light in which we can view them, 
they have been thought objectionable ; that is, that where they have pre- 
tended to teach morality, they have inculcated rather the virtue of heathen- 
ism than the strict, though mild, morality of the gospel; and where they have 
attempted to extirpate vice, th^ have done it rather by msMng it appear 
ridiculous, than by teaching men to avoid it as evil, or for the love of virtue. 
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We are taught that as it is our duty to love our neighbour, and to be solicit- 
ous for his spiritual welfare^ we ought not, under a system which requires 
simplicity and truth, to encourage him to be what he is not, or to perscmate 
a character which is not his own. We are taught that it is the general 
tendency of the diversions of the stage, by holding out false morals and pros- 
pects, to weaken the sinews of morality; by disqualifying for domestic 
enjoyments^ to wean from a love of home; by accustoming to light thoughts 
and violent excitements of ihe passions, to unfit for the pleasures of reli^<»[i. 
We ^ire taught that diversions of this nature particularly fascinate; and that 
if they fascinate, they suggest repetitions. And finally, we are tiuight tiiat 
the early Christians on their conversion, though before this time they had 
followed them as among the desiraUe pleasures of their livei^ relinquished 
them on the principles now explained. 

The next custom which comes to us in order is Dandng. This is handed 
down to us under two appearances, either as it is simple or as it is ecomected 
with preparations and accompaniments* 

In viewing it in its simple state it is nowhere contended, if it be encour- 
aged on the principle of promoting such a harmonious carriage of the body, 
or use of the limbs, as may be promotive of healthy that it is objectionable ; 
though it is supposed that it is not necessary for such purpows; and that 
without music and its other usual accompaniments, it would not be pleasant. 
Neither is it contended that a simple danoe ixpcm the green, if it were to 
arise suddenly and without its usual preparations, may not be innocent; er 
that it may not be classed with an innocent game at play, or with innocent 
exercise in the fields; though it is considered ^t it would hardly be worthy 
of those of riper years, because they who are acknowledged to have come to 
the stature of men, are expected to abandon amusements for pursuits of use- . 
fulness^ a^d particularly where they make any profession of th^ Chricrtian 
name* 

In viewing it wif^ its preparations and subsequent aoeompanunente, aa 
usually displayed in the ball-room, we see it in a less favouraUe light. We 
see it productive, where it is habitually resorted to, of a friyolous levity, of 
vanity and pride, and of a littleness of mind and character. We see it also 
frequently becoming the occasion of the excitement of the malevolent pas- 
sions, mch as anger, envy, hatred, jealousy^ malice, and revenge. W« find 
it also frequently leading to indis{M>sition. Not <mly colds, hei^laches, and a 
general lassitude are the next day the result of dancing in ball-rooms, but 
occasionally serious indisposition. I have known the death of two young 
persons at^ibuted to it by the physicians who attended them in their illness. 
We find, lastly, l^t in C(msequence of the vexation of mind which ma^ arise 
from a variety of causes, but more particularly from disappointment, and the 
ascendency of some oi the passions that have been mentioned, more pleasure 
is generally perceived in the anticipation of ^eae amusements than in ^ 
aetual taste or use of them. 

The custom of reading Novels is presented next to our view. And bene it 
is shown that no objection can be truly adduced against .these on account of 
the fictitious nature of their contents. Novels, also, are not all of them pro- 
miscuously condemned. It is contended, however, from a variety of causes 
which were shown, that they are very generally censurable. We are taught, 
again, that the direct tendency of those which are censurable is to produce 
conceit and affectation, a romantic spirit, and a perverted morality, among 
youth. We are taught, again, that on account of the peculiar construction 
of these, inasmuch as they have plot and character like dramatic composi- 
tions, they fascinate, and this to such a degree that youth wait for no selec- 
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tion, bat deyour promiscuouslj all that come in their way. Hence the con- 
elusion ia, that the efiects alleged against novels cannot but be generallj 
produced. We are presented also with this fact, that on account of the high 
seasoning and strone stimulants they contain, all other writings, however 
useful, become insipid. Hence the novel-reader, by becoming indisposed to 
the perusal of more valuable books, excludes himself from the opportunity of 
moral improvement, and if immoral sentiments are contracted, from the 
chance of any artificial corrective. 

The Diversions of the Field offer themselves as the next custom to our 
notice. We are taught, in the discussion which has arisen on this subject, 
that we are not permitted to take away the lives of animals wantonly, but 
only as their bodies may be useful for food, or as they may be dangerous to 
ourselves and to the otner animals which may belong to us; and that a con- 
dition is annexed to the original grant or charter, by which permission was 
given to kill, which is never to be dispensed with; or, in other words, that 
we are to take away their lives as speedily as we can. Hence rights have 
sprung up on the part of animals, and duties on the part of men, any breach 
.of wluch is the violation of a moral law. Hence the diversions of the field 
become often objectionable, because life is not thus taken away as speedily 
as it might otherwise have been, and because food or noxiousness is not often 
the object of the destruction of animals, but mere pleasure or sport. We 
are taught also to consider animals not as mere machines, but as the creatures 
of Grod. We are taught also that as they were designed to have their proper 
■hare of happiness during the time of their existence, any wanton interrup- 
tion of this is an invasion of their rights as living beings. And we are 
taught, finally, that the organic nature of men and animals being ih.e same, 
as fiftr as a feeling of pain is concerned, the sympathy which belongs to our 
nature, and the £vine law of doing as we would be done by, which will hold 
as far as we can enter into the perceptions either of men or brutes, impose 
upon us the duty of anticipating their feelings^ and of treating them in a 
corresponding or tender manner. 

If we take a view of other customs into which the Society has thought it 
right to introduce regulations, with a view of keeping its members pure and 
innocent, we learn other lessons of usefulness, ^us, for example, the 
reader, if he does not choose to adopt their custom of Dressing, may obtain 
desirable knowledge upon this subject He will see that the two great objects 
of dress are decency and comfort. He will see, though Christianity prescribes 
neither colour nor shape for the clothing, that it is not indifferent about it. 
It enjoins simplicity and plainness, because where men pay an undue atten- 
tion to the exterior, they are in danger of injuring the dignity of their minds. 
It discards ornaments from the use of apparel, because these, by puffing up 
the creature, may be productive of vanity and pride. It forbids all unreason- 
able changes on the plea of conformity with fashion, because the following 
of fashion begets a worldly spirit; and because, in proportion as men indal^ 
this spirit, they are found to follow the loose and changeable morality of the 
worid, instead of the strict and steady morality of the gospel. 

On the custom of Language, though the reader may be unwilling to adopt 
all the singularities of the members of this Society, he may collect a lesson 
that may be useful to him in life. He may discover the necessity of abstain- 
ing from all expressions of flattery, because the use of these may be morallj 
injurious to himself by abridging the independence of his mind, and by pro- 
moting superstition; while it may be injurious to others by occasioning them 
to think more highly of themselves than they ought, and more degradinglj 
of their fellow-creatures. He may discover also the necessity of aiUiering to 
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the truth in all expressions^ whether in his conversation or in his letters; that 
there is always a consistency in truth, and an inconsiBtency in falsehood ; 
that as expresdons acooid with the essences, qualities, properties, and char- 
acters of things, they are more or less proper; and that an attempt to adhere 
to the truth is productive of moral good, while a departure from it may lead 
into error, independently of its injury as a morJEil evil. 

With respect to the custom of Address, or of the complimentary gestures 
or ceremonies of the world, if he be not inclined to reject these totally, as 
Friends do, he may find that there may unquestionably be evil in them, if 
they are to be adjudged by the purity of the Christian system. He may 
perceive that there may be as much flattery, and as great a violation of truth, 
through the medium of the body, as through the medium of the tongue; and 
that ^e same mental degradation, or loss of dignified independence of mind, 
may insensibly follow. 

On the custom of Conversation And Manners he may learn the propriety of 
cauticm as to the use of idle wordE — of abstaining from scandal and detrac- 
tion — of withholding his assent to customs when started, however fashion- 
able, if immoral — of making himself useful by the dignity of the topic he 
introduces, and by the decorum with whicli he handles it — of never allowing 
his sfnnghtliDess to border upon folly, or his wit upon lewdness, but to dothe 
all \na remarks in an innocent and a simple manner. 

From customs connected with Meals, such as that, for example, of saying 
grace, he may learn that this is a devotional act — ^that it is not to be said as 
a mere ceremony, by thanking the Supreme Being in so many words, while 
the thoughts are roving on other subjects; but that it should be said with 
seriousness and feeling, and that it should never come as an oblation from 
the tongue, except it come also as an oblalaon from the heart. — ^And on that 
which rdates to the drinking of toasts, he may see the moral necessity of an 
immediate extirpation of the custom. He may see that it has not one useful 
ov laudable end in view; that it is a direct imitation of Pagans in the worst 
way in which we can follow them— ^their enjoyment of sensual pleasures ; 
and that it leads directly and almost inevitably to drunkenness, and of course 
to the degradation of the rational and moral character. 

Having now shown the first advantage, or that which they who compose 
the world may derive from a review of many of the customs which have been 
Ideated of in the work, I shall state the second advantage, or that which 
may be afforded them from a review of the principles contained in it. The 
advantage in question wiU pmicipally consist in this — in knowing what kind 
of principles a people, confessedly moral, have adopted as their own, and this 
after serious delibmition and on a religious ground. It is of great import- 
ance to know the source from which principles come recommended to x>\xr 
notice. If they come from the inconsiderate and worthless, they lose their 
value. If from the sober and religious, we receive them under the impres- 
sion that they may he promotive of our good. I shall therefore give a sum- 
mary of these, as they may be collected from the work. 

'*Grod has imparted to men a portion of his own Spirit, though he has 
given it to them in different degrees. Without this Spirit it would be impos- 
sible for them to discern spiritual things. Without this it would be impos- 
sible for them to know spiritually even that the Scriptures were of divine 
authority, or spiritually to understand them. This Spint performs its office 
of a teacher by internal monitions, and if encouraged, even by the external 
objects of creation. It is also a primary and infallible guide. It is given to 
all without exception. It is given to all sufficiently. They who resist it 
quench it, and this to their own condemnation. They who encourage it 
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leoeiTe it more ibundMitlj, Mid are in tbe w»j ol MlTstion or redemplioiL 
This Spirit, therefore, becomes a redeemer also. Bedemptkm, however, 
maj be oenaidered in two points of view — either as it is by outward or inward 
means, or as it relates to past sins, or to sins to oome. Jesus Christ effieeted 
redemption of the first kind, or that from past sins, wtiHe he was persons]]^ 
upon earth, by the sacrifioe of himself. But it is this Spirit, or Christ within, 
as Friends cndl it, iHiioh eifeots the latter, or iHiioh preserves from futme 
transgressions. It is this which leads, by means <d its inward workingBi, to 
a new birtii, and finally to the highest perfection of whidi our nature is 
ci^Ue. In this office of an inwanl redeemer it visits all, so that all nuy 
be sanred if they will attend to its sating opecaitions, God being not wiUing 
thait any should perish, but thai all shonki iidierit eternal life. 

*' This Spirit aJso qualifies men for the ministify. li qualifies wamen also 
for this office as well as men. It dictates the true season for sileBcs and 
the true season for vtteranoe^ both in pohHo and private wonhip. 

'' Jesis Christ was man, because be took flesh, and mhahited the body 
vfaicb had been prepared for him ; but he was divinity, because lie was tiM 
Word. 

''A ree u rrectton will b» effected, but not el the body as it is. Bewards 
and punishments wiU f cdlow, but guilt will not be in^tfked to men tfli th^ 
have actually committed sin. 

" Baptism and the Iiord's supper are enentials of the Christiaai religion. 
Tliey are not, however, esseitiali as outward ordinanees, but only as they 
are adminis io r o d by the H^ Spirit. 

''Civil government is lor Hie protectioB of virtue, and for the removal d 
vice. ObMUenoe shoidd be paid to all its laws, where the conseienoe is not 
vidbbted in doing it. Te defraud it in any manner of its revenues, or to take 
np arms on any consideration against it, is ndbawfnL But if men cannot 
oenseientionsly submit to any one or more of its orcBnasiees, they are not to 
temporize, but to c%ey Jesus Christ rather than their own govern or s in this 
partwular case. They are, however^ to be willing to submit to aU the pen- 
alties which the latter may inflict upen them for so do^. And as no Chris- 
tian ought to temporise in the ease of any laws enjoined him by ihe govern- 
ment tmder 'nMdi he lives, so neither ought he to do it in the case of ai^ of 
iJbe customs or fashions which may he enjoined him by the world. 

''All civil oaths are forhidden in Christiajii^. The wmd of every CSiris- 
tian should be equivalent to his oatiL 

''Itknot lawful to return evil lor evil, nor to shed the bkx>d^ man. AH 
wan, therefore, are forbidden. 

" It is more honourable and mere oonsirtent with the gemus and qoirit of 
Christianity, and tiie practice of CSuist «id of his apostles, and of the primi- 
tive Christians, ihaA men should preadi the gospel frecdy, than that iSaef 
should live by it as bv a profession or by a trade. 

" AU men are brethren by creation. Christiaiiity makes no difference in 
this respect between Jew and <jlentile. Creek and barbarian, bond and free. 
No geographical boundaries, nor colour of the skin or person, nor difference 
of religious sentiment, can dissolve this relationship between them. 

** All men are bom equal with respect to privileges. But as they fall iete 
difierent situations and ranks of life, they become distiwgnished. In Chris- 
tianity, however, there is no respect of persons, or no i^s^^Mstion of them bat 
by their virtue. Nobility and ridies can never confer wcHrth, ner can po7«rfy 
screen from a just appropriation of disgrace. 

*^ Man is a temple in which the Di-rinity may reside. He is therefore to 
be looked upon and treated with due respect. No Christian ought to lower 
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Ids digiiity, or to mifier him, i£ he can help it, to beoome tlie instvomeBt of 
his own degradatioii. 

^ Man 18 a being iot whoed spritual W6lfar# eveiy Cfaristiaa riloiild he 
solicitoiis, and a creature, therefore, worthy of all the pains that can be 
bestowed npon him for the presertation of lus moral character* 

" The first object in the education of manahodd be the proper subjugation 
o£ his wilL 

** Ho man ought to be pezsecuted or etil spoken of for a difference in leli* 
gious opinion : nor is detraction or slander allowable in any oasKi. 

''Every religious commuiity should consider the poor belonging to it as 
members of the same family, for whose wants and comforts it is a doty to 
provide. The education also of the children of these should be provided fcnr; 

^ It is eo j(»ned us to live in peace with all men. All quarrels, therefore, 
aare to be avoided between man and man. But if diflferenoes arise they are 
to be adjusted by arbitration, and not^ ezoept it be otherwise impossible, by 
gvine to law ; and never by violence. 

** If men offend against the laws they dhould be prevented from doing 
injuries in future, but never by ike punishment of the loss of life. TIm 
reformation of a criminal, whieh includes a prevention oi a repetition of such 
injuries, is the great object to be regarded in the jnispnidence of CSiristiiCiift 

** In political matters there is no safe reasoning but upon principia No 
man is to do evil that good may come. The pdky of the gospel is ne?set to 
be deserted, whatever may be the policy of the wozU. 

" Trade is an empioymeist by means of which we are penditted to gain a 
livelihood. But all trades are not lawful Men are responsihte, as Chiis' 
tians, for engaging in those which are immoral, or for continuing in those 
which they may carry on either to the moral detriment of tiiemmlves or of 
cithers. Abstinence from haeardous enterprises, by the failure of whicb inno- 
centt persons might be injured, and honesty in dealing, and punctuality to 
words and engagements, are essentials in the prosecution of trade.'* 

Having miKle observations on the customs, and brought to the view of the 
reader some of the prominent principies of the members of this l^eiety, I 
come to the third advantage,, or to that whidi will arise frmn knowing the 
kind of character which these in conjunction will produce. 

On this subject we might be permitted our oonjectures. We m%lzt insist 
npon the nature and immediate tendencies of these customs and principles, 
and we might thence draw our oonclnaions^ or we might state how these 
were likely to operate in the prodkiction of duuracter, so as probably not to 
be far from the truth. But we are spared both the trouble of such a task, 
and are relieved from the fear of having the accuracy of our conclusions 
doubted. The character of Friends has l^n made up ficom the acknowledg'^ 
ments of otiiers. It has been shown that they are a moral people ; that they 
are Sober, and inoffensive, and qniet ; that they are benevolent to man in his 
religious and temporal capacity; that they are kind or tender-hearted to 
animals ; that they do not nuike sacri&xs of their consciences to others; that 
in pc^tieal affairs they reason upon principle; that they are punctual to their 
words and engagements; and that they have independence of mind and oonrage. 
Their character, as it is thought defective, has been explained also* It has 
been probed, and tried by a proper toudistone. Appearances have been 
separated from realities. The result has been that a deficiency in literature 
and science, and that superstition, and that an undue eagerness after money, 
have been fixed upon a portion of them. The two former, however, it is t# 
be recollected, are only intellectually defective traits, and may be remedied 
by knowlec^pe. The latter, it is to be presumed, belongs rather to individuals 
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than to the Society at large. But wbatever drawback may be ma9e from 
the perfect by the imperfect qualities that have been stated, there is a great 
prepoiiderancy on the side of Tirtne. And where, when we consider the evil 
propensities of oor nature, and the difficulty of keeping these in <iue order, 
are we to look for a fairer character? That men, as individuals, both Friends 
and others, may be of a more perfect character than that we have just given 
of the Society, is not to be doubted. But where shall we find them purer as 
a body? And where shall we find a faulty character where the remedy is 
more easily at hand ? 

The next advantage will be in seeing the Tmmmw of the operation of these 
customs and principles, or how they act To go over every trait in the 
character of the Society with this view would be both tedious and umwces- 
sary. I shall therefore only select one or two of these for my purpose. And, 
first. How do these customs and principles produce the trait of benevolence? 
I reply thus : Frienda^ in consequence of their prohibitions against all public 
amusements, have never seen man in the capacity of a hired buffoon, or 
mimic, or as a purchasable plaything. Henoe they have never viewed him 
in a low and degrading light. In consequence of their tenet on war they 
have never viewed him as an enemy. In consequence of their disciplinary 
principles they have viewed him as an equal. Hence it appears that they 
have no prejudices against him from causes which often weigh with others, 
either on account of rank, or station, or many of the customs of the w<ald. 
Now I conceive that the dereliction of prejudice against man is equally 
necessary, as a first measure to the production of benevolence towards him, 
as the derdiction of vice to the production of virtue. We see th^i their 
minds free from bias on this subject But what is there on the othor side to 
operate actively towards tiie promotioii of this trait? They view man, in 
the first place, as a. temple in which the Divinity may reside. This procures 
him respect. Secondly, as a being for whose spiritual welfare they ought to 
be solidtouB. This produces a oonoem for him. And, thirdly, as a biikher. 
This produces relationship. We see then the ground dear^ We see all 
noxious weeds, extirpated. We see good seeds sown in their places : that is, 
we see prejudices removed from the heart ; and we see the ideas of respect^ 
concern, and relationship implanted in it ' 

How, again, are these customs and principles of Friends promotive ot the 
beautiful feature t>f independenoe of mind ? I answer thus : — There is a 
natural independence of mind in man, but it is often broken and weakened. 
Some men injure it by the solicitation and acceptance of honours, pensions, 
and places: others, by flattery and falsehood: others, by customs of obei- 
sanoe.: others, by their obedience to fashion. But the independence of mind 
of the members of this Society is not stunted in its growth by the chilling 
blasts of such circumstances and habits. It is invigorated, on the otiier 
hand, by their own laws. No servility is allowed eit^r in word or gesture. 
Neither that which is written or that which is uttered is to please the vanity 
of the persons addressed, or to imply services never intended to be performed. 
The knee is not to be bent to any one. This trait is strengthened, again, 
and made to shoot by their own maxims. Is it possible for persons to be in 
the habit of viewing all men as eqasl in privileges, and no one as superior to 
another but by his virtue, and not to feel a disposition that must support it? 
Oan the maxim of never doing evil that good may cotpe, when called into 
exercise, do otherwise than cherish it? And can reasoning upon principle 
iAve any other efifect than that of being promotive of its growth? 

These, then, are the ways in which these customs and principles operate. 
Kow the advantage to be. derived from seeing this manhei: of tl^p opeiation 
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consists' in this : first, tbat we know to a certainty tliat they act towards the 
production of virtue. Knowing, again, what these customs and principles 
are, we know those which we are bound to cherish. We find also that there 
are various springs which act upon the moral constitution for the formation 
of character. We find some of these great and powerful, and others inferior. 
This consideration should teach us not to despise even those which are the 
least, if they have but a tendency to promote our purity. 

In the same manner we may argue with respect to what may be other 
productions of these customs and principles of Friends. For as we have 
seen the latter lead to character, so we have seen them lead to happiness. 
The manner of their operation to this end has been also equally discernible. 
.Ajb we value them because they produce the one, so we should value them 
because they produce the other. We have seen also which of them to value. 
And we should be studious to cherish the very least of these, as we should 
be careful to discard the least of those which are productive of real and 
merited unhappiness of the mind. 

And now, having expended my observations on the tendencies of the 
customs and principles of the members of this Society, I shall condude by 
expressing a wish that the work which I have written may be useful. I 
have a wish that it may be useful to those who may be called the world, by 
giving them an insight into many excellent institutions of which they were 
before ignorant, but which may be worthy of their suppcnt and patronage. 
I have a wish also that it may be useful to Friends themselves : first, by 
letting them see how their own character may be yet improved; and, 
secondly, by preserving them in some measure both &om unbecoming re- 
marks and from harsh usage on the part of their feUow- citizens of a difierent 
denomination from themselves. For surely when it is known, as I hope it 
is by this time, that they have moral and religious grounds for their particu- 
larities, we shall no longer hear their scruples branded with the name of 
follies and obstinacies, or see magistrates treating them with a needless 
severity, but giving them, on the other hand, all the indulgences they can, 
consistently with the execution of the laws. Some magistrates, much to 
their honour, treat them with tenderness ; and no people are more forward 
than Friends in acknowledging any attention that may be shown them, but 
particularly where their religious scruples are concerned. In proportion as 
this utility is produced my design' will be answered in the production of the 
work, and I shall receive pleasure in having written it. And this pleasure 
will be subject only to one drawback which will unavoidably arise in the 
present case; for I cannot but regret that I have not had more time to 
bestow upon it, or that some other person has not appeared who, possessing 
an equal knowledge of the Society with myself, but better qualified in other 
respects, might have employed his' talents more to Has advantage of the sub- 
jects upon which I have treated. 



THE END. 
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